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THE THREE GHOSTS OF 
AMERICA 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY JACQUES CHAMBRUN 


His America come of age? In a 
sympathetic article, M. Maurois indicates that we are approaching 
maturity somewhat to the dismay of our family ghosts. The college 
youths whom he taught during his recent visit to the United States 
are haunted by the ghost of the Puritan. The other two spirits are 
present in unexpected places—lifeless but nonetheless influential. 
The spirit and style of M. Maurois’s article is in refreshing contrast 
to that of most of the foreign critics of the United States. 


eastern part of the United States. 

Everywhere, in the autumn woods, 
on the snowclad plains, or in the streets 
of New York or Boston, I have run 
across three ghosts, so real that some- 
times I thought they were alive. 


I HAVE just spent four months in the 


I 


Often, while walking in the country, 
it was difficult to realize that an ocean 
separated me from the countryside in 
Europe. On an Ile-de-France blue sky 
fleecy clouds paint a Corot or a Manet. 
But, as soon as the eye comes upon a 
house the illusion is dispelled. The 
American house savors of the exotic and 
the colonial. A wooden house, painted a 


pale gray, almost white, brings to mind 
Charlie Chaplin’s films and tales of pio- 
neers. To eyes accustomed to the solid- 
ity of brick and stone, this wood seems 
frail and temporary. A foreigner’s error, 
this, wood here is durable and many of 
these houses are old. In the village ceme- 
teries the weather-worn tombstones 
show venerable dates. 


Descendant of an old English family 
He forsook earthly glories 
To save himself from sin. 


A. D. 1729. 


On the outskirts of Princeton, in a 
Quaker graveyard, the tombstones are 
uncarved. Not even a name. No desire 
to perpetuate an earthly memory when 
only salvation matters. At the cemetery 
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entrance stands a wooden chapel, under 
the shelter of which pious farmers once 
hitched their horses during church ser- 
vices. An ascetic background which an 
European must recreate if he wishes to 
understand the American. 

But when, after having refound the 
Puritan in rural America, the European 
seeks him among the living, he finds 
only a ghost. True, they tell him that the 
type still exists; that he could find in- 
numerable examples in the Central 
States and even in certain sections of 
New York. This the European is quite 
ready to believe; but, among the Amer- 
icans he knows and who are his friends, 
as well as among young college men 
and women, he finds that Puritanism is 
only a survival. Diverse influences, easy 
living, and the Latin influx have ruined 
it. Modern science made the first breach, 
so far as its becoming a world standard 
is concerned. To Biblical theology has 
succeeded a modernistic religion and, in 
certain people, a total absence of reli- 
gion. Prohibition, a result of Puritanical 
morals, gave it its death-blow by trans- 
forming a vice into a revolt. A great part 
of America has remained faithful by 
habit and by taste to family life and de- 
cency. But, almost everywhere, groups 
of young rebels have wanted to break 
away from the old order. Post-War 
cynicism set itself against nineteenth- 
century hypocrisy. Psychiatrists, dis- 
ciples of Freud, furthered this move- 
ment by furnishing a vocabulary, which, 
at will, permitted everything to be said 
in triumphing over old-time inhibitions. 
Easy divorce has made of marriage a 
legal adventure. Neo-Malthusianism 
has suppressed normal disapproval of 
debauchery. The descendants of the 
Puritans tried out the difficult vocation 
of libertinism. 

They did not like it. The more frank, 
the better ones among them, realize that 
they do not feel at home in it. It is not 
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only beneath the stones of the grave- 
yards that the ghosts of Pilgrims wan- 
der dissatisfied. They haunt, these great 
Puritan souls, the spirits that believe 
themselves freed. With many young 
Americans, an intelligence, scientific 
and lucid, adjudges the gestures of love 
as without importance—a natural in- 
stinct which must be satisfied. But, as 
soon as they allow sensual freedom to 
govern their actions, they are surprised 
to hear within themselves a voice, 
strange and irritated. The Puritan lifts 
the stone from his grave. This Com- 
mander is always present at the festivi- 
ties of a New Jersey Don Juan. As in the 
Overture in “Tannhauser,” the Pil- 
grims’ chorus is mixed with the songs of 
Venusberg, distorting them with sharp 
discords. What they call French “real- 
ism” shocks them and charms them at 
the same time. The reason so many of 
them take to drink is that only drunk- 
enness gives to desire sufficient strength 
to drown the voice of the Puritan. Many, 
after a few attempts, give up. “I have 
tried it,” a young professor would tell 
me. “I was not made for a free life. Lib- 
erty is action. When sincere with my- 
self, I wish for inaction. I need to be 
quiet to be in harmony with myself. My 
religion is of the brain, not of the heart.” 

It is this conflict that makes the Amer- 
ican of 1931 such an interesting human 
being. It is he who has created, in a few 
years, such a remarkable young litera- 
ture. America is in pursuit of ethics. 
Even Babbitt, in his naive way, is a per- 
son seeking a new doctrine. In the 
French novels which I used to read with 
my students, they sought a rule of life 
rather than erudition. The “Disciple,” 
by Bourget, interests them because it 
presents the problem of free-will. In 
French literature they prefer the seven- 
teenth century to the nineteenth, be- 
cause it brings out the definite, the mor- 
alists. 
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The generation that is now twenty 
years old is altogether different from 
that which had reached this age just af- 
ter the War. Then one saw—as Thomas 
Beer, the American writer, has said—‘“a 
serial production” of rebels. It was nec- 
essary every morning to destroy a Bas- 
tille. “But, destroying a Bastille is not 
building a new city. . . . What spiri- 
tual city are we going to build?” The 
better element of the young men ask 
themselves this. One of the young stu- 
dents said to me: “My father and moth- 
er lived very strictly. . . . I have a great 
deal of admiration for their lives. Most 
certainly there was much that was bad 
about the hypocrisy of 1880. But there is 
much hypocrisy in the aggressive liberty 
of to-day.” I asked him: “Do many of 
your friends think as you do?” “Nearly 
all think as I do,” he replied. “Very 
few dare to say so. They speak of wine 
and of women, but that does not 


amuse them.” And, behind the face of 
this adolescent, I saw for a fleeting 
instant the austere features of the Puri- 


tan. 

The Puritan of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was a sort of hero. But the ghosts of 
heroes have none of their virtues and 
can only frighten the living. The ghost 
of the Puritan has inspired in the elec- 
tors of the United States futile and se- 
vere laws destined, apparently, to up- 
root “sin” from the heart of man. The 
ghost of the Puritan has given the police 
of New York and Chicago the task of 
transforming millions of sinners into 
Latter Day Saints. Now, it is impossible 
to make the code of a Methodist com- 
munity the laws of a great country. 
“Sooner or later,” said Walter Lipp- 
mann, “the American people will have 
to make up their minds to bring their 
legislative ideals down to the point 


~. where they square with prevailing hu- 


man nature.” America will not be able 
to find her moral equilibrium until she 
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has at last exorcised the spectre of the 
Puritan. 


II 


The traveller in France or England 
recognizes in each a country where the 
entire surface of the earth is occupied 
by man, and has been for centuries. 
Each village is a thing complete. One 
feels that it will grow no more, that it 
has its own form, that it is linked with 
the road, the railway, the fields, and the 
prairies that surround it. In America, as 
soon as a Frenchman gets out of the 
large city, he imagines himself in the 
wilderness. At Princeton, a small yet old 
town, certain streets end abruptly on the 
fringe of a desert. From the well-kept 
asphalt pavement you pass at once to 
yellow grass stretching away to the hori- 
zon. This impression is stronger still 
when one leaves the seaboard. Prairies 
without a human being; immense lakes 
surrounded by tiny wooden houses; the 
outline of cities planned rather than ac- 
tually built, where advertising posters 
make their bid for settlers; rocky val- 
leys; snow-covered “deserts; a country 
where nature is still supreme and which 
has only just received its pioneers. 

America resembles a precocious child, 
whose cleverness and daring make one 
forget his age. It resembles those ado- 
lescents, sole heirs to an immense for- 
tune, whom old men reluctantly admit 
to directors’ meetings. It has attained its 
majority in the Society of Human Be- 
ings, but its youthfulness is stilt appall- 
ing. About the year 1810 New England 
farmers, suffering from the economic 
consequences of the Napoleonic wars, 
arrived—wearing broad-brimmed felt 
hats, guns slung over their backs, and 
with cartridges in their belts—to fell the 
forests of Indiana and Illinois, and to 
build their first cabins. It was in 1869 
that two strange locomotives, pushing 
snow-plows, met north of the Great Salt 
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Lake, and the Southern Pacific Railroad 
made possible the development of the 
Far West. It was only yesterday that an 
American, in any crisis, could still say: 
“T am going away,” that he could, after 
travelling a few days on horseback, find 
country new, rich, and unexploited, 
where land was given him freely and 
where every vigorous man was wel- 
come. 

During the entire nineteenth century, 
the pioneer represented the true Ameri- 
can type. Naturally, he acquired those 
traits which are characteristic of found- 
ers. The pioneer is benevolent because 
for him man is not a competitor, but a 
partner in the struggle against nature. 
He believes in equality, because, in the 
wilds, birth counts for nothing. He es- 
~ teems a man of action and scorns a 
dreamer, because incessant action is a 
necessity in communities as yet hardly 
established. He is chivalrous, because 
women are few and precious, and be- 
cause in a semi-lawless country, reli- 
gious respect alone affords them any 
protection. He takes scant interest in the 
central government, and attends to his 
affairs himself; his sheriff is the one 
who, as a last resort, metes out a justice 
summary and crude, and his deputies 
execute his sentences. He is a nomad be- 
cause he has found that the best remedy, 
in case of misfortune, is to move on. He 
has not formed very strict ideas regard- 
ing honesty in politics, because the nom- 
ad, ready to go, is not afraid of the opin- 
ion of the crowd, as is the stay-at-home. 
And finally, he is an optimist because 
he lives in a country that has never be- 
trayed him, and because he knows that 
a strong, daring man may always suc- 
ceed a little farther on. 

Such was the “pioneer of space,” the 
man of the ever-receding frontier, whose 
broad-brimmed hat, galloping horse 
and long gun enlivened the films of 
1912. But even then, in the real Amer- 
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ica, he was only a movie hero. After the 
West, he had been able to colonize the 
Far West. Then he had reached other 
shores. The flight through a virgin for- 
est, this romanticism in action, was be- 
coming difficult. Already some time 
ago, in the East and in the Middle West, 
a new type of American had been born; 
I would call him the “pioneer of time,” 
because he sought his free lands and vir- 
gin forests in the future. Through im- 
migration and birth, the population of 
the United States had increased rapidly. 
All speculation (and a speculation is al- 
ways an anticipation) seemed guaran- 
teed by the increase in the value of hu- 
man capital. New inventions compelled 
the creation of new industries. The 
beautiful game of action might con- 
tinue. A few years ago, Madariaga, the 
Spaniard, compared this country to an 
immense nursery full of the most mar- 
vellous toys. Who was the gigantic Santa 
Claus who invented the skyscraper? 
And who was this boy who had con- 
ceived, at Detroit, the admirable idea of 
giving a real carriage to all the rest of 
the boys? For the creator of industry, 
for the speculator, and for the banker, 
woman remained a remote being, 
scarcely seen, that one could adore and 
defend. The pioneer of time, up to 1929, 
was as optimistic, as individualistic, 
chivalrous, puerile, and generous as had 
been the pioneer of space. 

In the last two years it has seemed as 
though the American of the former di- 
mension had again reached the frontier 
that does not recede—the shores of the 

Ocean of Overproduction. More than 
ever before, he feels ready to act, to 
create, to produce. But he no longer 
finds a partner who will play, in this 
fine game, the other part, that of con- 
sumer. None of the boys want to be the 
horse. For the first time since the Pil- 
grim voyagers detected signs of land, 
“the floating branches, the wild birds, 
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and the distant odor of forests,” the pio- 
neers in astonishment have asked them- 
selves whether leisure might not become 
a duty. It is difficult to say whether or 
not the present crisis proves that a point 
of saturation has been reached, and that, 
from now on, American prosperity 
must become static rather than dy- 
namic. But, whether it be in 1931 or in 
1950, that moment will come. The pio- 
neer of space as well as the pioneer of 
time is a species doomed by its own suc- 
cess. 

One may regret him; he had the 
charm and awkwardness of happiness. 
But, in a country that has reached ma- 
turity, it is impossible to retain the char- 
acteristics of childhood. There will still 
be pioneers in certain new industries, as 
well as in difficult territories, but the 
mass of the nation will have to learn the 
habits of the stay-at-home. In the East, 
one already notices the disappearance of 
primitive optimism. Culture of mind is 
spreading and, as everywhere else, it 
brings doubt along with it—which is 
painful and wholesome. The reign of 
woman is not at an end, but freedom of 
morals, the keener taste of young men 
for thought, the economic rivalry be- 
tween the sexes, permit one to foresee its 
early end. Woman in America, as in Eu- 
rope, will have to learn other methods 
in order to retain her power. Already 
she is in process of learning them. 

The period of adaptation will be hard. 
The pioneer, forced into retirement by 
success, will, for several decades, be like 
the officers of Napoleon’s army—put on 
half-pay in 1815 and dreaming all their 
lives of past glory. Apprenticeship to 
leisure is difficult for a man of action. 
But the pioneer, like the Puritan, will be 
slowly exorcised. “America Comes of 
Age” is the title of a book by Siegfried, 
and the connotation is accurate. Amer- 
ica has come of age; its noisy childhood 
has ended. 
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In most human groups, one sees raised 
above other men certain chiefs or nobles 
to whom the people grant certain privi- 
leges in exchange for certain services; 
at first the part played by the noble is 
especially that of war lord. Whether by 
his courage and strength, or by his abili- 
ty and shrewdness, he protects his vas- 
sals and leads them to victory. Later, the 
feudal lord maintains internal order. He 
safeguards the people on his domain 
against attacks by other lords; he main- 
tains justice and forbids acts of violence. 

As soon as law and order have become 
accepted in a country, the people—un- 
grateful but reasonable—recognize that 
the lord, from that time on, offers as 
many drawbacks as advantages. He is a 
protection against other lords, to be 
sure, but he feels a bit too keen a plea- 
sure in these virtuous combats. Very 
often it is he himself who provokes his 
neighbors and precipitates the causes of 


_conflict. Add to this that he is an expen- 


sive luxury; that his descendants, who 
succeed him, are generally lacking in 
the strength and prudence of their an- 
cestor; that the fights between one castle 
and another endanger the common peo- 
ple, and, with the passing of the cen- 
turies, the desire to get rid of him takes 
root. As soon as the improvement in 
arms renders his castle and his armor 
vulnerable, the masses group themselves 
around a central government—and 
there is an end to the great feudalists. 
They had been useful; they have ceased 
to be; they are doomed. Such was the 
history of France; such will be the his- 
tory of America, which is sti]l—in part, 
at least—in the feudal period. 

To a Frenchman in America, one of 
the most striking features is the lack of 
central government. The government at 
Washington has nothing in common 
with that sole source of power which is 
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the Government in Paris, handed down 
to the Republic by those two great cen- 
tralizers, Louis XIV and Napoleon. 
Some of the most important functions 
of European government do not exist 
in America at all. For instance, you find 
no Minister of Public Instruction. “How 
is that?” Americans will say. “There is 
one in every State of the Union!” True 
enough, but this multiplicity prevents 
all unity of programme, of teaching. Be- 
sides, even in each State, this Minister 
has no control over the better univer- 
sities, which are private institutions. 
The president of the United States, the 
great political parties, the State gover- 
nors, the senators—all these, in the final 
analysis, are dependent for their power 
on those who, in the France of Louis XI, 
were termed “the great vassals.” 

In America, these big feudalists are 
money lords. They belong to a nobility 
that sprang from various origins. Some 
of them grew up legally, at least to all 
appearances. These are the lords of 
banks, of industry, and of commerce. 
They, with the Puritans and the pio- 
neers, made this great country. Many of 
their families form an aristocracy very 
much like that of our European mon- 
archies. A great American lord may be 
called John B. Smith 7th; in two hun- 
dred years, his great-grandnephew will 
be John B. Smith 23d, provided the 


Smith dynasty lasts. They have customs. 


quite similar, mutatis mutandis, to those 
of the lords of the middle ages. They 
love fights—bank against bank, trust 
against trust, market decline against 
market decline. In an industrial epoch, 
a tournament can be only economic. 
They are courteous and friendly and, 
after having broken lances “down- 
town,” they meet in the evening at din- 
ner, with the ladies, in the castles of 
Park Avenue. In the middle ages, peo- 
ple of their rank endowed monasteries. 
Here they endow universities and im- 


pose upon the abbé of Yale or of Har- 
vard prayers for the founder—just like 
Henry II of England or Francois Dago- 
bert. This type of the feudalism of 
money is still in existence in Europe, al- 
though it meets with greater opposition 
than in the United States, from more 
idealistic political parties and a more 


—organized bureaucracy. But, alongside 


this aristocracy of wealth, there is grow- 
ing up, in America, an aristocracy of 
adventure—such as has almost entirely 
disappeared in Europe. Not unlike the 
Italians in French sixteenth-century 
politics and the Irish of Tammany Hall, 
the great Democratic or Republican 
politicians have made a place for them- 
selves among the powers of the country. 
In the creation of this class, racketeers 
and bootleggers play the same part as 
did the pirates and pillaging nomads 
who descended from the Norman no- 
bility. The Chicago racketeer is a feu- 
dalist. He threatens merchants, he ob- 
tains annual tribute from them; and, in 
exchange, he gives them his protection 
against other bandits. “He sells peace,” 
says an American writer, which is pre- 
cisely what our overlords used to sell. 
Al Capone is Gilles de Retz—more 
powerful and less cruel—surrounded, as 
was our French Blue Beard, by his arm- 
ed men; but Al Capone’s are in tuxedos 
and have machine-guns in their cars. 
Why does this bellicose feudalism re- 
tain in America the power and prestige 
that it lost with us long ago? Why does 
the American public tolerate with 
“amusement a tournament so dangerous 
to spectators? These are questions that 
the European traveller asks himself in 
amazement. He is, for instance, aston- 
ished to read in the newspapers that, 
after a hold-up in one of the busiest 
streets of New York—in full daylight— 
the hold-up men were able to make 
their escape in an automobile, under the 
very eyes of a crowd of indifferent spec- 
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tators. Should a large city form a com- 
mittee of citizens to combat the “crime 
wave,” a European is stupefied to find 
that such a much-needed crusade awak- 
ens no enthusiasm whatsoever. Later, 
when he gets to know the country a 
little better, he realizes that in the ab- 
sence of the idea of a central power (the 
State being less powerful in America 
than in Europe) these duels between 
bandit chiefs are looked upon by the 
man in the street as those of a Mont- 
morency were looked upon by French- 
men before the time of Richelieu. And, 
as for the merchants’ being “taxed” at 
pleasure—as were the serfs in the mid- 
dle ages—they prefer getting relative 
peace through the grace of Al Capone 
to getting it from a rather impotent po- 
lice force. 

But the citizens will tire of these noisy 
and dangerous games. The natural evo- 
lution of the United States is being 
slowed up, just now, by that absurd pro- 
hibition law, which makes half the 
country the accomplice of the bootleg- 
ger. This situation cannot last. Again, as 
Walter Lippmann says so well: “Sooner 
or later the American people will have 
to make up their minds either to bring 
their legislative ideals down to the point 
where they square with prevailing hu- 
man nature or they will have to estab- 
lish an administrative despotism strong 
enough to begin enforcing their moral 
ideals.” At that instant public opinion 
will cease to sustain the robber barons 
and they will disappear. 

As for economic feudalism, I think it, 
too, is destined to recognize the need of 
a stronger central power. The economic 
machine has become too complex to be 
abandoned to private quarrels. When 
a scientific invention can, in a few 
months’ time, deprive thousands of 
workmen of their employment, it is nec- 
essary for a strong power to watch over 


its application. When the money of the 
common people is invested in great en- 
terprises, it is necessary that stern con- 
trol be exercised by representatives of 
the State. The United States—like Eu- 
rope, only more slowly—whether they 
like it or not, will come to a more and 
more developed State socialism. Since 
they have the taste for new formulas 
and the courage to put them into prac- 
tice, I should not be at all surprised to 
see them invent a new form of govern- 
ment, where great organizations of 
workers, of producers, and of consumers 
would regulate the economic life of the 
country outside the political parliament. 
This was, I believe, also the opinion of 
Keyserling. But, whatever the form of 
this central power in the future, the feu- 
dalist, like the Puritan and the pioneer, 
will have to transform himself or dis- 


appear. 
IV 


The Puritan, the pioneer, and the 
feudalist are ghosts, because their species 
will not be able to adapt themselves to a 
world such as it will become. Like all 
ghosts, they have, and will continue to 
have for a long time, a real existence in 
the soul of the living. It is only after 
their death that we understand the tre- 
mendous réle people have played in our 
lives. I do not complain of the occult 
presence of the three ghosts. They bring 
into the American atmosphere the un- 
easiness and mystery which add to the 
present the weight and solidity of the 
past. But their images are gradually fad- 
ing out. The young American asks him- 
self: “What city of the future are we 
going to create?” No one can tell but, 
in that city—in which the men of 1931 
will, in their turn, be the ghosts—there 
will certainly be no room for the three 
spectres (already fading) of Pre-War 
America. 

















Sex and the Law 








By HELEN BUCKLER 


In practically all parts of the 


United States woman is threatened by archaic laws which concern sex 
offenses, according to the evidence presented by Miss Buckler. The 
country has been shocked by the revelations of the New York vice in- 
vestigation. The conclusions drawn from this survey point out that 
the roots of the evil go deeper than official graft and corruption. 


cent New York City vice-scandal, 

the full horror of the situation has 
yet to be appreciated. The disturbing 
revelation of the mishandling of women 
in the nation’s leading metropolis is a 
picture, if somewhat out of focus, of 
what is happening the country over. 

The evil is not local. Nor is it entirely 
due, as many suppose, to the character 
of the policemen and magistrates ad- 
ministering the law. The fundamental 
evil is in the character of the law itself. 
And in this respect, not New York City 
alone, but the whole country is at fault. 
If no woman is safe in New York, 
neither is she safe in almost any other 
town or city you care to name—as I 
shall cite evidence to show. 

Indignation and a sense of outraged 
justice leaped up when it became 
known that within two years seventy- 
seven girls had been illegally committed 
by New York magistrates to the State 
reformatory on charges of immorality; 
that members of the police force itself 
were growing rich in the process of 
“framing” innocent persons and “shak- 
ing down” physicians and landladies 
with professional reputations at stake; 
that fee-boosting and fee-splitting for 


F: all the excitement over the re- 
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the benefit of unscrupulous lawyers, 
bondsmen, and policemen were matters 
of course. 

A hard-working mother with a sick 
husband and several children to support, 
a wife whose lameness perhaps made 
her and her husband but more devoted 
to each other, a respectable young mar- 
ried business woman, a nurse in a doc- 
tor’s ofice—the most innocent women, 
as well as those whose past records left 
them peculiarly at the mercy of any 
accusation—no one was safe from cer- 
tain policemen intent on showing avid 
vice-crusaders a creditable record of 
arrests—and incidentally piling up in- 
teresting bank accounts for themselves. 
The unattested word of policemen that 
an “unknown man” had been impli- 
cated sufficed the courts. All these out- 
rages were disclosed, and more. Physical 
violence had been suffered, too, and in 
at least one case corroborated evidence 
was produced to show that an inebriated 
officer had attempted to rape the wo- 
man he arrested. To all such proceed- 
ings the magistracy, it appeared, was at 
the best blind, at the worst complaisant. 

As a result of these disturbing rev- 
elations the most obvious offenders 
were promptly dismissed from the po- 
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SEX AND 


lice force. The entire membership of 
the vice squad was replaced by new men 
and certain changes were made in the 
procedure of arrests, including the 
elimination of that outrageous figure, 
the “unknown man.” Magistrates sit- 
ting in the Woman’s Court were given 
other benches. At once both the number 
of women arrested and the prison popu- 
lation sharply declined. 

The improvement is more apparent 
than real. Indeed the Chief Justice of 
the Court of Special Sessions has indi- 
cated his belief that the situation will 
“return to something approaching nor- 
mal” as soon as the new vice squad “gets 
into the swing of its work.” In other 
words we can expect in a short while to 
be right back where we were. And the 
reason is that the clean-up has been di- 
rected at the wrong factors. 

To spank Tammany, to put new men 
into office, is not enough. It is not 
enough to congratulate oneself that one 
does not live in New York. The only 
really adequate thing to do is to ex- 
amine the laws from which these evils 
derive, to see just what they are, how 
they work, and why we have them. 


I 


Stated in a sentence, this country is 
ridden by a body of laws dealing with 
sex matters which are absurdly archaic 
and barbarously unethical. To point out 
that in a certain town in the East a per- 
son can commit adultery on one side of 
the street and get off with a $10 fine, but 
if he is stupid enough to commit the 
same act on the opposite side of the 
street, he may be fined $500 and given a 
year in jail for good measure—makes 
the thing look like a farce. To finish the 
story is to point out its tragedy. 

In the first place, American law di- 
vides the responsibility for so-called sex 
offenses unequally and leaves the 


greater share of the burden on women. 
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By their very nature, our laws allow 
medizvally-minded officials to make in- 
justice still greater in their enforcement. 
Derived from an almost inextricable 
tangle of ancient Hebrew, medizval 
Christian, and early Puritan tradition, 
most of the basic assumptions of these 
laws have been repudiated by later 
thinkers. The statutes cannot be com- 
pletely enforced because most people do 
not want them completely enforced, yet 
as long as their provisions leave a con- 
siderable body of citizens without the 
pale of legal protection, they invite cor- 
ruption. 

Just thirteen of the forty-eight States 
even pretend to hold equally guilty with 
the women who ply Mrs. Warren’s pro- 
fession those men who support that pro- 
fession. Men may be chargeable in 
twelve other States for frequenting or 
loitering in houses of ill-fame. Which is 
not to say that men are actually com- 
mitted in these States. Fully fifteen 
States, moreover, and the District of 
Columbia maintain that women alone 
are liable for the act of prostitution. 
Some States commit the absurdity of 
making it a crime to solicit for an act 
which is not in itself a crime. By defini- 
tion (and California, New York, and 
Iowa courts have upheld this position) 
prostitution is a practice of women only. 
Whatever the technicalities may be, the 
morality of the argument belongs to the 
Dark Ages. It cannot but be offensive to 
a sensitive conception of justice to con- 
sider a scene common to too many of 
our courts. A man appears to testify that 
a woman is guilty of an act to which he 
himself was partner. As a result of his 
testimony she is sentenced to imprison- 
ment. He walks out the door quite free 
to pursue his life as he pleases—conceiv- 
ably to participate, still blamelessly, in 
further situations for which other wo- 
men will be incarcerated. 

In addition to prostitution laws, most 
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States have statutes attempting to con- 
fine all sex acts to bona-fide married 
couples. Adultery is penalized in all but 
two States with punishments ranging 
from a fine of $10 in Maryland to as 
much as five years’ imprisonment in 
Maine, Connecticut, and California. The 
States have varying views as to who may 
be held guilty of adultery: some so hold 
both parties to the act, some hold only 
the married party, some do not hold the 
married party unless it is a woman. 
Twenty-eight States consider that a 
single act of adultery makes a person a 
criminal, but eighteen other States wait 
for the offense to become habitual. 

A voluntary act of sex relation be- 
tween unmarried persons is a crime in 
seventeen States. Cohabitation openly 
engaged in without legal marriage is 
considered “lewd and lascivious” and 
therefore a crime in twenty States. The 
penalties vary from a $10 fine to one of 
$500 and a year’s imprisonment. 

Some of these laws have grown in- 
operative, at least as far as men are con- 
cerned. In other States they are invoked 
to convict a prostitute where other stat- 
ute, or evidence of money transaction, 
is lacking. Elsewhere the difficulties of 
their enforcement make them dead let- 
ters. In New York State something like 
5,000 divorces are granted yearly. The 
only allowable cause is adultery. If the 
law then were duly enforced we should 
expect in that State something like 10,- 
000 convictions each year for adultery. 
As a matter of fact there are practically 
none, a circumstance for which the tax- 
payer may congratulate himself. The 
maintenance of 10,000 people in jail for 
six months a year would add a consider- 
able item to every family budget. 

Great as are the inequalities of the 
laws, these are further enhanced by the 
inequalities in administering them. Re- 
gardless of the statutes, policemen are 
somehow less prone to arrest men than 
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women and judges are similarly less 
prone to find them guilty. 


II 


Boston police records for one year 
show only 1.2 per cent of arrested men 
are taken up on account of forbidden 
sex acts, while 11.2 per cent of arrested 
women are accused of similar crimes. In 
St. Louis in a year only one-half of 1 
per cent of arrested men are charged 
with the dereliction under discussion, 
but more than g per cent of arrested wo- 
men are so charged—a disproportion of 
18 to 1. 

A carefully documented study of the 
Misdemeanants’ Division of the Phila- 
delphia Municipal Court gives ample 
evidence that judges are not meting out 
similar treatment to men and women 
for similar offenses. Another study 
shows a comparable discrimination in 
Paterson. Yet both Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey have laws whereby men 
may be convicted along with the prosti- 
tutes they patronize. 

Recently I had occasion in connection 
with some articles I was writing to visit 
large numbers of jails in various States 
and also half of the leading women’s 
reformatories in the country. By con- 
stant repetition in jail after jail, re- 
formatory after reformatory, State after 
State, it was impressed upon me as no 
mere statistical report could ever do that 
by far the greater proportion of women 
incarcerated in penal institutions are 
confined for committing so-called sex 
offenses. Moreover, I found, this high 
proportion in the women’s institutions 
has no counterpart in the institutions 
for men. In other words, women go to 
prison in large numbers for acts that 
when committed by men are not con- 
sidered criminal at all. A generation 
accustomed to the idea that women are 
entitled to equality has perhaps jumped 
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to the conclusion that they have it. But 
here are the facts. 

Of the men committed to its penal in- 
stitutions by New Jersey in one year, 
about 11 per cent went in for sex of- 
fenses. Of the women who lost their 
freedom during the same year, 61 per 
cent incurred the wrath of the law for 
the same sort of crime—a disproportion 
of almost 6 to 1. Other States are only 
more or less discriminatory. In Massa- 
chusetts the figure is 8 to 1 against wo- 
men, Connecticut 6 to 1, New York 13 
to 1. Even in as tolerant a State as Wis- 
consin, the disproportion is 2 to 1. 

If I had eliminated from the figures 
cases involving violent attack, the dis- 
proportions would be still greater. Thus 
in two years Connecticut sent only 3 
young men to the reformatory for forni- 
cation, but in the same period 54 young 
women went to Niantic for this crime; 
I young man went up for “lascivious 
carriage” and 41 young women were 
found guilty of the same offense—for 
which, by the way, I was able to get no 
definition. 

Now if we were considering some 
other crime, say murder, we might de- 
duce from these figures that women are 
from five to thirteen times as homicidal 
as men. But we can scarcely affront 
common sense and common knowledge 
with the assumption that women are to 
this degree more inclined to extra-legal 
sex acts than men are. Among offenses 
classified as “sex” there are but few that 
can be committed by a single person: 
indecent exposure, rape, procuring. The 
great bulk of sex offenses happen to be 
acts in which two necessarily partici- 
pate. We can only conclude, then, that 
it is not the act itself nor the participa- 
tion of men, but the fact that women 
engage in it which offends the majesty 
of the law. 

Of the women who are receiving the 
long reformatory sentences in this affair, 
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not all are prostitutes—no, nor any large 
proportion of them. It is not the woman 
who has made commercial gain out of. 
her sex relations who is getting pun- 
ished, but the woman who has “loved 
not wisely but too well.” 

Of the 50-odd young women returned 
to the New York City courts from Bed- 
ford as illegally committed, 18 carried 
babies. This was proof to some people 
that these young women were not so 
“innocent” after all. In other more dis- 
cerning eyes it was proof that we are 
punishing not the hardened profes- 
sional, for she manages not to have 
babies, but young women more in need 
of help and sympathy than punishment. 

In one State institution 95 out of 227 
women were committed for sex offenses. 
Of the 95, only 21 were charged with 
one or another aspect of commercial 
vice. In another State institution, 202 out 
of 290 women were committed for sex 
offenses, but of the 202 only 20 were 
charged with prostitution. The superin- 
tendent of this latter institution told me 
it was her conviction that not more than 
10 of these 20 had actually received 
money. A woman of extensive experi- 
ence in the penal institutions of the 
country, she said, “It isn’t the profes- 
sional who gets the long sentence. She is 
clever enough to get off with a fine, or 
at most a short jail sentence. It is the wo- 
man whose affections lead her astray, 
who gets the heavy sentence.” 

Here are a few cases chosen at ran- 
dom. The names have been changed, 
the facts are unaltered. 

Sarah Brown had married at fourteen 
and had borne three children to a hus- 
band who was continually drunk and 
who constantly abused her. At twenty- 
seven, after more than a dozen years of 
this miserable existence, she found 
solace in the friendship of another and 
kinder man. “He gave presents to my 
children,” she said. If there were ever 
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justification for an illicit relationship, 
Sarah Brown seemed to have it. But Sam 
Brown felt himself outraged. He 
promptly invoked the law and the law 
upheld him in his grievance. Sarah was 
sentenced to the reformatory for five 
years. Her lover received one month in 
jail. Her husband, who by his conduct 
had driven her into adultery, was duly 
avenged. I might add that after a few 
months his anger cooled and he begged 
to have Sarah released. The law, with 
perfect amiability, acceded to his re- 
quest. 

Beatrice Lenox, at twenty-two, was 
separated from her husband. She sup- 
ported their four-year-old child by 
working as a waitress. From time to 
time she had a “date” with George 
O’Connell, who drove a truck for a local 
concern. Finally George reported to the 
authorities that he had contracted a ve- 
nereal disease from her. She was charg- 
ed with having had illicit sex relations, 
taken away from her child, and com- 
mitted to the reformatory for three 
years. George continued his job and his 
social relations with no restraint from 
the law, merely being advised by the 
court, though not compelled, to take 
medical treatment. 

Stella Rawson was sent out to work 
early and before she was sixteen was 
contributing to the family budget. She 
was a pretty girl, if not very quick, and 
William Pierce, a crony of her father’s, 
noticed the fact. He had little difficulty 
in persuading Rawson to let him see a 
good deal of Stella, though the girl’s 
father knew the man had a wife and 
two children. Indeed, it was not long be- 
fore the ingenuous arrangement was 
made whereby Stella no longer went out 
to work, and Pierce paid her father ten 
dollars a week for her “board” in her 
own home. The fact that his daughter 
had lost her virtue under his own roof 
and with his tacit approval did not upset 


Rawson at all until William got behind 
several weeks with Stella’s “board.” A 
little liquor added to Rawson’s sense of 
injustice one night and he called in the 
police. Evidently he had not counted on 
it, but the whole story came out. Pierce 
got six months. Rawson, for his greater 
heinousness, got ten months. As if na- 
ture itself had not overpunished Stella 
already with the burden of the baby she 
was to bear, the judge sent her up for 
three years. 

It is not pleasant delving into prison 
cases. But there they are, and some one 
is responsible. Gertrude is in for ten 
years. What has she done? Fallen vic- 
tim, at seventeen, to her own father. Her 
mother knows the state of affairs, but is 
afraid or ashamed to reveal it. Before 
she is twenty-one the girl bears two in- 
cestuous children, the second in a board- 
ing house where her father has taken 
her. The boarding-house proprietor 
calls the police. The father gets one to 
two years. The victimized girl gets ten. 

Visit almost any institution where 
women are confined by law and you 
will find similar cases. Anna Jones is in 
the reformatory because she has an ille- 
gitimate baby. (Many commitment pa- 
pers in one institution I visited read sim- 
ply “pregnancy.”) The baby’s father 
comes on visitor’s day to call on Anna. 
He is likewise the father of another girl's 
two illegitimate children. No attempt 
has ever been made to arrest him, 
though he is chargeable for bastardy as 
well as for incontinence. 

It might be argued that the modern 
reformatory on industrial-farm-cottage 
plan is designed to be corrective, not 
punitive, and that these women are sent 
there for their own good. The fact re- 
mains that they are deprived of their 
freedom, torn from their children (ex- 
cept that some States allow the bringing 
in of a baby under one or two years), 
and embittered to an extent which nega- 
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tives any benefit they receive. As for the 
men who are equally as guilty as the 
women, if not more so—is any effort 
made to “reform” them? Are they de- 
prived of their freedom for years during 
which the State attempts to make them 
over? 

That the institutional stigma is early 
and irrevocably laid on so many young 
girls is perhaps the saddest part of this 
sad affair. The juvenile homes show just 
as great disproportions as the adult insti- 
tutions. Parents will turn a troublesome 
daughter over to the juvenile courts 
more quickly than a son, because they 
fear the danger and consequent disgrace 
of her becoming pregnant. With the 
efficacy of institutional incarceration for 
social rehabilitation being questioned 
more and more every day, the procedure 
becomes doubly unjust. Stamped with 
the mark of the institution, forced into 
association with all the other ill-adjusted 
girls like themselves in the State, it is 
little chance these youngsters have to 
avoid continued delinquency. 

“If the same amount of money spent 
in institutions on girls who are sex of- 
fenders were spent to take care of them 
and adjust them to the community with- 
out sending them to institutions, they 
would be far better off,” says the super- 
intendent of one of the best women’s 
reformatories in the country. She, a 
member of the bar, represents the more 
enlightened opinion which has yet to be 
accepted generally. 


Ill 


How did the outrageous legislation 
upon which this unjust situation rests 
come into being? The truth is, we are 
attempting to operate to-day under the 
vestigial remains of two ancient and 
long discountenanced philosophies— 
first, the pagan and early Hebrew idea 
that woman was the complete property 
of man; and second, the post-Apostolic 
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idea of dualism and the essential evil of 
the flesh. 

When women belonged body and 
soul first to their fathers and then to the 
husbands who purchased them for a 
price, the law protected their owners in 
this as in other matters of property— 
land, cattle, and so on. A woman always 
represented so much potential money. 
Since her father had to guarantee her 
virginity to the man who bought her 
and was forced to refund the money if 
she proved not to be as represented, the 
law gave him recourse against the man 
who violated her chastity and thus re- 
duced her salability on the open mar- 
ket. The twenty-second chapter of Exo- 
dus states the provision that the tres- 
passer must pay her father the sum she 
would have fetched as a virgin: 50 
shekels of silver. The man who stole 
privileges with the wife, for whom good 
money had been expended, likewise 
paid, and even more heavily, for his life 
and hers were forfeit. In Anglo-Saxon 
times the damage was payable in money 
and the adulterer was sometimes re- 
quired to furnish another wife to re- 
place the one whose value he had im- 
paired. 

If this seems far away and long ago, 
let me cite the law of Minnesota which 
still provides that a husband may collect 
money damages from the man who en- 
joys his wife’s favors. The citizen of 
Maryland who discovers his wife to 
have been unchaste before marriage 
may divorce her instantly, though any 
similar discovery on her part gives her 
no similar right to divorce him. In 
Tennessee a wife divorced for adultery 
and living with the guilty man is ren- 
dered incapable of disposing of any of 
her lands, though, again, no such in- 
capacity is imposed upon a man guilty 
of similar conduct. Connecticut holds 
adultery to be a crime only when it in- 
volves a married woman. Married men 
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consorting with unmarried women are 
thus guilty of no more than fornication 
and are liable to no more than six 
months’ imprisonment instead of a pos- 
sible five years. 

It remained for the ascetics of the 
fourth and fifth centuries to add to the 
ancient property qualification the idea 
that the flesh in all its manifestations is 
evil. When the Puritans fled England 
they brought with them this sense of sin. 
That they, who had crossed the ocean to 
escape ecclesiastical oppression, perpet- 
uated their own stern belief in the body 
of the law of this country is one of the 
ironies of history. If we except certain of 
the more violently anti-social acts, the 
law of England does not intrude upon 
private and voluntary sex conduct. 
When the secular courts gave up trying 
to enforce their rules, the government 
did not try to carry on the struggle. But 
in America we are still entangled in the 
archaic intricacies of what should never 
have been a matter of concern to the 
state. 

When the Court of Assistants of 
Massachusetts Bay met in Charlestown 
on August 23, 1630, to formulate a new 
law in a new land, they declared their 
intention of cutting straight back 
through all man-made codes and seek- 
ing governance in the word of God. On 
the authority of Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy, therefore, it was ordered that “If 
any man shall have carnal copulation 
with another man’s wife, they both shall 
be punished by death.” 

When it came to pre-marital acts, 
however, there was difficulty. I have al- 
ready pointed out the Old Testament 
regulation in this respect. Unfortunately 
for the consistency of the lawmakers, 
New Englanders were not buying and 
selling their women as the Children of 
Israel had done. So they compromised 
with the word of God—right here be- 
gins the complicated tangle which we 
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are still trying to unravel—and ruled 
that fornication should be punished 
with fines, whipping, and the order to 
marry. 

The severity of the Massachusetts 
adultery law was reduced eventually, 
but not before two men and a woman 
had gone to their deaths. Other colonies 
were never so rigorous, preferring to 
give a severe whipping followed by the 
same sort of public ignominy suffered in 
England: the wearing of conspicuous 
letters of shame—Hawthorne has told 
the tale—or having the offender “pub- 
lickly set on the Gallows in the Day 
Time, with a Rope about his or her 
Neck, for the Space of One Hour.” 


IV 


Perhaps the nearest that laws against 
sex expression ever have come to repre- 
senting the will of the people was in the 
very early Puritan days in New Eng- 
land. Yet even here the laws were re- 
pressive rather than expressive, and 
therefore attended by ill consequences. 
Then very soon, as the population be- 
came less single-minded, the situation 
was out of hand, as it had always been in 
England and as it has been in America 
ever since. 

Yet the laws of the colonial Puritans 
are, according to the statute books, the 
law of the United States to-day, the new- 
er States copying the laws of the colo- 
nies, even to the identical lurid adjec- 
tives—lewd, lascivious, wanton—which 
had voiced Puritan sentiment in these 
matters. The laws remain, but the forms 
of punishment have changed. The whip- 
ping-post and the scarlet letter have giv- 
en way to fine and imprisonment. And 
the administration has changed most of 
all. If the Puritan was stern, he was 
equally stern with men and women, rich 
and poor alike. His morality, however 
misguided, was sincere. To-day, as V. F. 
Calverton recently pointed out in these 
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pages, a hypocritical respectability, not 
morality, is the criterion. Women are op- 
pressed by laws that prove inapplicable 
to men; rich women escape the punish- 
ment that falls grievously on the poorer 
woman’s head. The Park Avenue mis- 
tress comes and goes at will, but the ten- 
ement prostitute is harried from one 
cheap address to another. 

Occasionally a locality particularly op- 
pressed with its sense of sin still voices 
that feeling in the traditional Puritanic 
way. The law still stands, I am told, on 
the books of one State prohibiting a 
man’s kissing his wife on Sunday, the 
Lord’s day when all expressions of car- 
nal emotion are wicked. Six years ago, 
with a recklessness worthy of the mediz- 
val Christians themselves (Ernest Suth- 
erland Bates told the story in these 
pages), the citizens of an Arkansas town 
forbade sexual intercourse anywhere 
within the corporate limits, even to the 
married, unless they were prepared to 
prove that their act had not been of a 
“grossly improper and lascivious na- 
ture.” 

Still, changes do come. The anthro- 
pologists have shown us that in other 
latitudes and longitudes other races have 
not always agreed with us in our sex ta- 
boos.* The historians have showed us 
that we have not always agreed with 
ourselves.t The new sciences of psychol- 
ogy and sociology and the newer devel- 
opments in physiology, together with a 
greater refinement in ethics, have raised 
many questions in the minds of sincere 
people as to what standards should pre- 
vail. To demand a uniform conduct for 
all does not seem as wise as once it did. 


Vv 


There is no one simple solution for 
this unhappy confusion. The first reac- 


*Edward Westermarck, “The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas.” 
+Geoffrey May, “Social Control of Sex Expression.” 
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tion of the indignant feminist of mili- 
tant tradition is, of course, to rush to the 
legislature with a bill aiming to hold 
men equally guilty with the women 
with whom they consort. While I sym- 
pathize with their indignation, I fail to 
see that the answer lies in multiplying 
the present draconic iniquities. It has 
been shown that States which already 
have ample legal means to proceed 
against men do not do so. No law can 
be enforced that does not represent the 
real will of the people. Several years ago 
Katharine Bement Davis made a study 
which disclosed the fact that something 
like 20 per cent of a thousand college- 
bred women felt that pre-marital sex re- 
lations were justifiable. A similar ques- 
tionnaire to-day would undoubtedly 
show a still greater proportion. Among 
men, though no figures are available, it 
is perfectly safe to assume that from 80 
to go per cent would take this stand. 
When laws are enacted in spite of how 
people really feel, they can only invite 
extortion and corruption; things grow 
worse and worse until they culminate in 
disclosures like the sickening affair in 
New York City. 

Recently I have talked about this mat- 
ter with a number of men and women 
who have had years of experience in at- 
tempting to deal with this vexing situa- 
tion: with the former dean of an impor- 
tant law school, with the head of a large 
municipal crime-prevention bureau, 
with the ex-warden of a State prison, 
with the superintendent of several wo- 
men’s reformatories, with lawyers of 
note, with the legal counsel of a power- 
ful vice clean-up committee in a large 
city, with social workers. 

All were agreed that the strong arm 
of the law should continue to be used 
against all phases of compulsion and ex- 
ploitation. The efficiency of enforcement 
of these laws might well be improved. 
The numbers of panderers, pimps, and 
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madames convicted yearly is always piti- 
fully and ineffectually low. 

As for the prostitute, what is her pro- 
fession but the sign of a failure to make 
an economic adjustment in a happier 
way? “If we are beginning to feel that 
the best cure for robbery is prevention,” 
George W. Kirchwey, the well-known 
penologist, points out, “the idea seems all 
the more applicable to prostitution. 
Young girls need better training, better 
pay, and proper recreation. When they 
become prostitutes for lack of these 
things, instead of finding them or pun- 
ishing them with imprisonment, it 
seems more intelligent to turn them over 
to some social agency that can help them 
adjust in the community where, eventu- 
ally, they must live.” 

Perhaps we were on the way to a more 
generous and tolerant dealing with these 
matters when the war brought with it 
startling disclosures of the wide-spread 
prevalence of syphilis and gonorrhea. In 
a wave of reactionary fear, an increased 
severity became the lot of the diseased 
woman, without any corresponding at- 
tention to the diseased male. I have al- 
ready cited the case of Beatrice Lenox 
and George O’Connell. Why George 
could be trusted at large and Beatrice 
could not is one of those mysteries. Why 
St. Louis police report 5,533 women 
“held for Health Commissioner” in one 
year and only six men, is another. Such 
tactics in dealing with these two con- 
tagious diseases are as logical as quaran- 
tining women afflicted with scarlet fever 
and smallpox and allowing men with 
those diseases to go abroad. 

There has been utter confusion in 
what should be two distinct problems, 
legal and health. A number of States, 
among them Illinois, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri, and Texas, follow the 
highly questionable procedure of exam- 
ining arrested women for venereal dis- 
ease before their conviction, and the 
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judge has the medical report in his hands 
before deciding the case. Where other 
evidence is insufficient and in spite of 
the fact that the disease may have been 
innocently acquired and in spite of the 
fact that the defendant is thus made to 
testify against herself, women are com- 
mitted to penal institutions for no other 
reason than that they are diseased. It is 
high time we started thinking and act- 
ing about venereal diseases in medical, 
not criminal, terms. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those 
with whom I discussed the subject, that 
all laws attempting to deal with private, 
voluntary sex relations should be repeal- 
ed. The intention of the adultery statutes 
was to protect marriage. In actual fact, 
of course, they do not protect marriage. 
Adultery is not a cause of trouble in the 
home, it is a symptom. It is inconceiv- 
able that any marriage could resume a 
felicitous course after such a charge had 
been brought in court against one of the 
partners. While the laws continue to ex- 
ist they are but malicious weapons for 
the use of any angry spouse animated by 
a desire for revenge or the wish to do a 
little polite blackmailing in the way of 
securing bigger alimony. 

The entirely different purpose of the 
fornication laws is to protect people, not 
from others, but from themselves—a 
purpose as presumptuous as it is futile. 
This sort of legislation never has worked 
and never will. It sets up an absolute 
standard of what is right or wrong, wise 
or unwise, for every individual which is 
not at all in accord with either present- 
day evidence or opinion. 

If this whole matter were being 
brought up as a hitherto untreated sub- 
ject to-day, without the superstitions and 
prejudices of the past clinging about it, 
legislators might not rush in where the 
physician and the psychologist, the so- 
ciologist and the philosopher still tread 
cautiously. 
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EXPERIENCE OR OBSERVATION AT FIRST HAND CONCERNED 
WITH AN ASPECT OF AMERICAN LIFE 


Red Cross and County Agent 


By EDMUND WILSON 


and all the men have come in from 

the hills. The Red Cross is also giv- 
ing out relief to-day and a man from the 
Department of Agriculture has come out 
to explain the federal farm-loans. 

The court-house is much the biggest 
thing in Clayville and completely out- 
bulks and overshadows the few streets of 
little houses around it. It is built of brick 
and has big white columns and an iron 
fence. All around the iron fence and in 
whatever direction you look there are 
mules—mules with a scattering of 
horses. Woolly-bellied and rabbit-eared, 
with their tails knotted up in blobs be- 
hind, buff, almost black, white, but 
mostly brown that matches the moun- 
tains and the mud, they stand waiting, 
as if with brakes on, absolutely motion- 
less and mute, their heads held against 
the fences, or shelved up along the side 
of the dark poplar-bristling hill under 
the pale blue sky of winter. The owners 
of the mules, in their blue overalls 
or yellow coats, their mountaineers’ 
wideawake hats, wander in and out of 
the court-house, spewing tobacco-juice 
easily from their mouths, or hang 
around a man selling cheap shoes, gaudy 
neckties and rainbow ribbons, or listen 
to a patent-medicine faker. Some pause 
for stolid laconic negotiations with two 


I is court day in Clayville, Kentucky, 


thick-ankled and cotton-stockinged girls 
whose rouge and powder, modest 
though it is, there among the hills in 
broad daylight amounts to a provoca- 
tion—the negotiations seem usually to 
fall through and the parties move away 
from each other. Rangy, yellow black- 
spotted pigs are out among the people 
on the streets, rooting in the mud, col- 
liding with the passers-by and from time 
to time breaking into short sudden gal- 
lops. 

A little red brick Chevrolet salesroom 
with a yellow-roofed porte-cochére and 
an announcement of “A Six in the Price 
Range of a Four” is the only up-to-date 
object in sight. There are a certain num- 
ber of shabby cars, but they are far and 
away outnumbered by the mules. 

Behind the court-house they are trad- 
ing mules. Trading is the principal 
amusement in the hills—is, in fact, al- 
most the only amusement. Men in long 
brown or blue overcoats that hang down 
on either side of the saddle ride their 
animals, specially curried and cleaned 
and with their rumps pulled in behind, 
back and forth along a sort of mud 
track. Others stand by and look on 
phlegmatically, betraying no interest by 
word or sign. It is like fishing for frogs 
with flies. Suddenly a man will speak 
up as some rider passes: “What d’ye 
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want for her?” The rider delivers a sales 
talk, calls attention to the animal’s 
points—as the result of which nine times 
out of ten the prospective buyer with a 
shake of his head or a word falls back 
among the ranks of lookers-on. None 
the less, the mules change masters so 
often that some of them must live to 
pass through the hands of pretty nearly 
the whole community. 

Miss Dabney, the Red Cross worker, 
is a woman a little over forty. Her face 
is lined and she is a little dry, but she 
has live, black eyes behind her pince- 
nez and a really human and humorous 
smile. Miss Dabney, up to a certain point 
in her life, had spent her time either liv- 
ing alone in a hotel in New York or 
visiting friends and relatives in San 
Francisco; Washington, Connecticut; 
Morristown, New Jersey; Oxford and 
Florence: she has a tremendous admira- 
tion for Gilbert Murray, and it was once 
her ambition to know as much about 
Italian painting as Bernard Berenson. 
On one of her trips to Europe, she fell 
in love with an Italian doctor on the 
boat. In earlier days, she had a great 
deal of fun with intelligent little neph- 
ews and nieces, to whom her own in- 
telligence appealed: she used to act cha- 
rades with them and teach them botany. 
But as time went on, the nephews and 
nieces grew up and she got tired of visit- 
ing people. Since she had known the 
Italian doctor, she had never felt quite 
the same about the galleries. Miss Dab- 
ney went in for social work in New 
York and served on the staffs of several 
foundations. But this turned out very 
disappointing: she discovered that the 
people on the foundations drew fat sal- 
aries for sitting on committees which 
met and appointed other committees 
and ultimately left the real work to 
underpaid college girls. One day Miss 
Dabney happened to see a cartoon of an 
inflated and smug millionaire with a 


line of parasites trailing behind him and 
she mentally added the social worker 
along with the publicity man and the 
butler. So when the Mississippi flood oc- 
curred, she enlisted in the Red Cross 
and has been working for it ever since. 

Miss Dabney, as a Red Cross worker, 
has not been able to get so close to life as 
she hoped, because she always feels that 
she makes poor people shy and that they 
even on some occasions resent her, and 
this makes her shy in her relations with 
them. But her official duties at the pres- 
ent time are largely confined to going 
around among the local chapters and 
checking up on the work they are doing, 
and she is rather good at this because she 
has authority, poise, and common sense. 
The people in the local chapters need a 
good deal of keeping after: they get no 
pay for their work of raising money, in- 
vestigating cases and distributing relief, 
and as they also have their own busi- 
nesses and household duties, it is some- 
times hard for them to get around to 
Red Cross work. Moreover, though one 
would never expect it, they try to exploit 
the Red Cross to their own advantage. 
On one occasion, a certain merchant on 
one of Miss Dabney’s committees at- 
tempted to make deals with the appli- 
cants so that they would demand to 
have their orders made out on his store 
on condition of his getting their appli- 
cations granted. And sometimes the 
tradesmen, bankers, and lawyers and 
their families from whom the commit- 
tees have to be recruited seem to Miss 
Dabney so small-minded and indiffer- 
ent that she gets cynical about the whole 
thing. 

As for the mountain people them- 
selves, they are really like nothing hu- 
man. Their standard of living is so low 
that $3 a week for a family of five, $15 
a month for a family of ten, is supposed 
to provide them with all their necessi- 
ties, and they are so ignorant that the 
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best they can usually do in the way of 
signing their names to applications is to 
touch one finger to the end of the pencil. 
They have never needed money for any- 
thing but clothes, and they wear very 
few of them. They live proverbially on 
meal, meat, and molasses, which, before 
the drought set in, they raised for them- 
selves. The meal was made out of corn 
which they would get ground up at the 
mill at every crossroads, the molasses 
was made out of sorghum and the meat 
was always pork. During the hog-kill- 
ing season, Miss Dabney was obliged to 
take part in fatty pork orgies where the 
conversation consisted chiefly of “Gim- 
me a rib!” and “Gimme a hunk off the 
jowl!” In other cases, they are most un- 
friendly: they don’t want to be both- 
ered, no matter how badly off they are, 
and will tell Red Cross workers to get 
out. Sometimes they insist on eating the 
corn mixture which has been given 
them for the cows, even when apparent- 
ly they don’t need to. And though it is 
true that one sometimes finds them 
sleeping on corn husks, it is hard to be 
sure that they haven’t always done so. 

Their morals, apparently, are fright- 
ful—they seem to be in the habit of com- 
mitting with impunity acts which Miss 
Dabney knows to be statutory offenses. 
She found in one of the wilder coun- 
ties that she had to appoint several in- 
vestigators instead of one in order to get 
the different factions taken care of. The 
original investigator, when told to look 
into the needs of a hostile community, 
indignantly protested: “He’p ’em! I 
wouldn’t he’p ’em—I’d shoot ’em 
down!” 

A good many of them, besides, have 
pellagra—they get listless and their skin 
dries up and they almost cease to eat. It 
is said to be caused by their diet, and the 
Red Cross gives them canned salmon 
and tomatoes, which are supposed to 
strengthen their gastric tubes. Miss Dab- 


ney has heard the legend that the ances- 
tors of these people were Tories who 
took to the hills at the time of the Revo- 
lution as well as the legend that they are 
the descendants of the indentured whites 
of the colonies. She has noticed some 
handsome old English names such as 
Montague, and such old English usages 
as “holp” for “helped,” and she has 
heard about, though she has never yet 
encountered, the old English ballads 
they have been so charming as to pre- 
serve for folklore students at Harvard. 
At the same time, it sticks in her mind 
that a sociologist from one of the Ken- 
tucky colleges has assured her that from 
the sociological point of view it would 
be much better if they were all allowed 
to die of the drought. And she vacillates 
between an uneasy feeling that $3 can’t 
really possibly be enough for a family of 
five to live on and a serious scepticism as 
to whether it may not be futile to try to 
equip them with strong gastric tubes. 
At any rate, she has been out in these 
hills all winter with no society except 
intermittently that of the other Red 
Cross worker in the same region. 

The Red Cross headquarters is in a 
witness-room up the tobacco-juice-be- 
spattered stairs of the court-house. Miss 
Dabney, when she arrives this morning, 
finds a good many vexatious problems 
to decide. The very respectful and con- 
scientious school superintendent with 
his Kentucky Indian face and his gold 
teeth, who in this county has given Miss 
Dabney much better assistance than she 
is in the habit of getting—has them 
ready to put before her. In the first place, 
another merchant has been misbe- 
having: he has succeeded in inducing a 
considerable number of peopie to sign a 
petition asking to have their orders for 
supplies made out on his store. The 
trouble is that there are only two general 
stores in Clayville and that the man who 
got up the petition has already taken al- 
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most all his trade away from the other 
man. It seems that he wants to monopo- 
lize the trade, in which case the other 
storekeeper will go bankrupt—he is on 
the point of bankruptcy already, and un- 
less the Red Cross buys something from 
him will be a candidate for relief him- 
self. Miss Dabney examines the petition: 
it is a very depressing document. Most of 
the signers can hardly write their names 
and a number of them have only made 
crosses. She wonders whether they know 
what they are doing or if they really 
want to ruin the storekeeper and, if so, 
why. Then there are the cases of people 
who live near the county-line and have 
been collecting relief on both sides. 
These people will have to be checked up 
on and assigned to one county or the 
other, and their relief suspended for a 
while as punishment. Miss Dabney goes 
through the applications. The superin- 
tendent explains that he has tried faith- 
fully to keep down the number of ap- 
plications granted, to absolutely authen- 
ticated needy cases. As it is, out of the 
twelve hundred families in the county at 
least eight hundred have been estimated 
to need help. Miss Dabney runs through 
the applications and reflects that, in spite 
of all the questions which the applicants 
have to answer about themselves and the 
pains which she tries to have taken to 
check up on them, it is hard to tell from 
the applications whether the people need 
relief or not. You have to take property, 
mortgages, debts and the number of peo- 
ple in the family into account. If they 
have livestock, the policy has been to dis- 
allow their applications, because they 
are supposed to be able to sell it. 

A new light, however, is thrown upon 
this assumption by the arrival of an old 
man in gum-boots. This old man has 
been pestering the committee all morn- 
ing and they want to know if Miss Dab- 
ney won’t deal with him. According to 
the rules, he is a dubious case, but he is 


so persistent that it is impossible to put 
him off. He says he has a letter from 
President Hoover. The superintendent 
presents the old man to Miss Dabney, 
and he jerkily but vigorously shakes 
hands witk her. He is tall, but bent for- 
ward from the waist; he has gray eyes, 
an obstinate intrusive nose, and a white 
beard and mustache, and he wears a long 
brown overcoat without any buttons. 
Miss Dabney notes that he is pretty clean 
as they go and she is struck by a resem- 
blance to Bernard Shaw. She invites him 
to sit down. “You've had help already, 
haven’t you?” she asks. “I had two dol- 
lars and a half three weeks ago,” says 
the old man, very positively and prompt- 
ly. “How many are there in your fami- 
ly?” asks Miss Dabney. “Four.” “Who 
are they?” “My wife, my daughter, my 
daughter’s boy, and myself.” “Have you 
any debts?” “No,” says the old man, 
“but two dollars and a half don’t last 
very long for a family of four!” “What’s 
your name?” Miss Dabney begins to 
look through the applications. “Davis.” 
“What’s your first name?” “Millard Fill- 
more—Millard Fillmore Davis. I guess 
that’s a President you never have heard 
of, but he was thirteenth President of 
the United States and they named me 
after him!” Miss Dabney refers to the 
application. “But you have a cow,” she 
says. “Can’t you sell it?” “I could give it 
away,” says the old man. “I don’t know 
who I could sell it to!” “You have a let- 
ter from the President, Mr. Davis?” Miss 
Dabney asks after a moment’s pause. “I 
have it right here,” says Mr. Davis. “I 
wrote to President Hoover when I 
couldn’t get no he’p here two weeks 
ago.” He produces it from an inside 
pocket, and Miss Dabney takes it and 
looks at it: it proves to have been writ- 
ten by the head of the Kentucky branch 
of the Red Cross, who refers Mr. Davis 
to the headquarters of his local chapter. 
“Oh, yes,” says Miss Dabney—she folds 
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the letter and hands it back. He puts it 
away in his pocket and continues to sit, 
his gum-boots wide apart, his old cap 
held in both hands and his head thrown 
back and his beard stuck out as who 
should say, “I’ve got a claim and you 
must know it!”: he meets her with his 
bright gray eye. “Well,” says Miss Dab- 
ney, “I'll give you an order, but I don’t 
want you to tell anybody about it— 
please don’t tell anybody about it.” “I 
won’t tell nary a soul!” says the old man 
positively and promptly. 

In the meantime several other appli- 
cants have gotten in, including a wo- 
man with a baby, and are sitting on a 
bench beside the stove; and Miss Dab- 
ney has the door locked and watched so 
that she can get on to the paperwork 
when she has disposed of them. There is 
an overwhelming amount of paperwork 
in connection with the Red Cross, and it 
is one of Miss Dabney’s principal duties 
to check up on it. 

When she is alone with the superin- 
tendent and his assistant, he puts it up 
to her whether it would be a good plan 
to save postage on the granted applica- 
tions, which have all been put into en- 
velopes and addressed, by simply hand- 
ing them out to the people, most of 
whom are there at that moment milling 
around the court-house. Miss Dabney 
says yes, why not? “The trouble is,” ex- 
plains the superintendent, “that the ones 
that don’t get any relief are go’n’ to 
make an awful lot o’ fuss. I think we 
better spend the six dollars in postage 
and let ’em find out after they get 
home.” Miss Dabney says yes: no doubt 
that would be wiser. An emphatic 
knocking is heard at the door and the 
girl assistant is seen holding it against 
somebody and talking to him through 
the crack. It seems that it is the old man 
again, who wants to know if his order 
is ready. The girl explains that they will 
mail it to him. 


When Miss Dabney has finished with 
the paperwork at about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, she goes out to get the bus 
back to Booneville. In front of the court- 
house, she finds the patent-medicine 
faker on the motor-truck still holding a 
large crowd. He is a big four-square up- 
standing man with a_ new straight- 
brimmed Stetson hat, a straight wide 
mouth and small greenish crafty eyes. 
Miss Dabney stops to listen. 

“Now I don’t Aave to make these lec- 
tures,” says the man, pausing deliberate- 
ly after every sentence to let its serious 
significance sink in. “When a minister 
comes to your church to preach a ser- 
mon, he don’t have to preach that ser- 
mon. And I don’t do this for my own 
good—I do it for your good!—You’re 
deaf, ain’t ye ?” he says, turning toa man 
in the crowd. “J say, you're deaf, ain't 
ye?—I thought ye were by the way ye 
held up your hand to your ear to hear 
me talk. Just step up on the platform, 
will ye please?” He helps the man up on 
the truck: he is a little oldish hobo. 
“What's your name? I say, what’s your 
name? Can ye hear me now? I say, 
what's your name? Now I want to show 
ye something! Take alittle of the liquid 
from this bottle—Dakota Jack’s Chero- 
kee Snake Oil—and rub it behind both 
your ears—rub it in good, like this. Now 
some people [turning to the crowd] 
can’t hear. A husband usually can’t hear 
when his wife asks him for ten dollars. 
And when your mother-in-law’s in the 
house, ye wish ye couldn’t hear! That’s 
right: rub it in good—just behind the 
ear! I knew an old woman who was so 
deaf that she hadn’t heard thunder in 
twenty years and I gave her a little of 
this oil and I had her rub it on her ears 
and then I said to her, “Nancy, can ye 
hear me now ?’—and she said, ‘Don’t talk 
so loud—you'll deafen me!’ Keep rub- 
bin’ and then leave it a little while to 
take effect! | met a farmer once and | 
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ast him, ‘Is stable manure good on po- 
tatoes?’ ‘Yes, if ye like it,’ he says, ‘but 
down in Oklahoma we use ham- 
gravy.’” This brings a big laugh at the 
expense of Oklahoma. “Now we’re goin’ 
to see how it works.” He turns to the old 
bum and demands in his natural voice: 
“What’s your name?” “Harry Hill,” the 
old man instantly answers. “Now in the 
olden times they’d say that was witch- 
craft! But to-day we know that it’s done 
with a medicine. You can buy it your- 
self for a dollar a bottle. Dakota Jack’s 
Cherokee Snake Oil—it took me seven 
years to find out how this receipt was 
made, but finally the old Indian who put 
it up told me the secret on his death-bed. 
It’s made out of sixteen different herbs, 
washed and powdered at my mill in 
Deadwood, South Dakota. There isn’t 
any snake-oil in it—that’s jest the name 
that the Indians give it—so ye don’t 
need to hesitate to take it internally—it’s 
made of clean powdered herbs. 

“Now I don’t know if any of ye ever 
wake up with a pain in the small o’ your 
back—right here in the small o’ your 
back! I don’t know whether that’s hap- 
pened to any of ye. You may have had 
it and thought nothing of it—you may 
have thought it was jest a pain and 
would go away. But that pain will come 
back again and again—and there’s noth- 
ing that can kill a man quicker if it’s not 
attended to in time. That pain is called 
Hydronephrosis of the Kidney”— The 
crowd is momentarily displaced by the 
onrush of a runaway mule team. 

Miss Dabney is horrified to observe a 
solemn line of men filing into the village 
drugstore to lay down their dollars for 
Dakota Jack’s remedy. She reflects, as 
she moves on toward the bus, that it was 
certainly just as wise for the Red Cross 
to help these people with supplies rather 
than cash. Nevertheless, it is perfectly 
possible that some of those men may be 
spending their last dollars to cure the 
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deafness of members of their families, 
and so soon land in the Red Cross’s list. 
Miss Dabney has heard of the beneficent 
influence of the radio on the mountain 
people, but she has seen them gathered 
around the village store listening to 
Amos and Andy, and she can’t help 
wondering whether they are really being 
educated. She can’t help wondering 
whether that professor of sociology was- 
n’t right about them after all. Neverthe- 
less, she is there for the winter. 


Brown dried-out fields and hills with 
badly shaved beards of corn-stubble, for- 
lorn dried drooping Indian-pipe plant- 
ings of uncut corn—orange Nehi signs, 
a competitor of Coca-Cola, plastered 
on things along the road—“dog-run” 
houses with twin front doors between 
which the hunting-dogs used to be kept, 
little cabins without any basements, 
propped up on stone stems—red infer- 
tile soil—sheep, mules, and chickens— 
the streams running with muddy water 
for the first time since last February— 
little towheads and redheads in white, 
pink and blue of their Sunday best play- 
ing about the church and the school- 
house—an old cement works, abandon- 
ed now, with the houses of a small com- 
pany settlement attached to it, a couple 
of infinitesimal soft-coal mines, hardly 
more than little black burrows in the 
clay, blackened chimneys left desolately 
standing from fires. 

The county agent stops his car just be- 
fore the road crosses a creek, and he and 
Gillam, the head of the School Board, 
get out. The path, deep with mud, leads 
right into the wilderness and the hills. 
“The grocer over at Booneville found 
’em,” says the county agent. “He was 
fishin’ for minnows in the creek and he 
happened to come across the cabin in the 
woods. He knew John Ingram’s broth- 
er Fred. I reckon Fred’s ’most as pore as 
John, ain’t he?” “He’s right pore,” says 
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Gillam—he speaks phlegmatically, 
with incredible slowness. “If it hadn’t 
been for that rain,” says the agent, “I 
reckon the fish would be dead in the 
streams like they are up in Ohio—they 
die and make a scum on top of the wa- 
ter up there, and it gives off a poison- 
ous gas and the people get sick from 
breathin’ it.” “I hear tell,” says Gillam. 
He is a short man with a blank expres- 
sion—he is typical of the dog-run peo- 
ple, but there is more in his head than in 
his face. He has ten children and several 
of them have distinguished themselves 
by winning prizes at school. The county 
agent is a big-boned, blue-eyed, red- 
faced rustic Kentuckian, who wears 
spectacles and a large tweed cap pulled 
down over his eyes. He was born in the 
next county—an agent must know his 
locality but cannot serve in his native 
county. 

The disused road becomes an aimless 
clearing through thickets, under the 
brow of a hacked-down stony bank with 
the aspect of a quarry. “The Devil must 
‘a’ dragged his apron-strings through 
here!” says the agent. “I don’t see what 
anybody would want to clear it for!” 
The clearing widens: like a stump in 
the forest, an abandoned chimney 
stands. The agent looks at the ground 
and stamps on it: “You couldn’t drive a 
railroad spike into it,” he says. “I reckon 
they found that out and moved the 
house away—it don’t look like it had 
been burnt. That’s a potato patch, ain’t 
it? That’s what it is|—somebody’s plant- 
ed a potato patch!” They gaze at the un- 
promising patch and pass on, and come 
out finally into a miry field along the 
wide slope of a hill. As they slosh with 
heavy shoes through the mud, they draw 
nearer and nearer to a log cabin, and 
when they are up to it at last, they look 
in. There is nothing inside—even half 
the floor is gone, and you can look down 
through the sleepers to the ground. “He 


pulled the floor up and burnt it for kin- 
dling,” says Gillam with his impassive 
drawl. “Well,” concludes the agent 
heartily, “he moved out of it jest in time 
—it was jest about to fall in on top of 
him!” 

It turns out to be a long walk. “Did 
you say this was only a mile?” demands 
the agent—they end by having to climb 
the hill. 

At last there looms ahead near the top 
a little group of shacks. A dog barks at 
them as they approach, but remains mys- 
teriously invisible. They go up to a 
building which has smoke coming out 
of the chimney, a primitive log cabin 
without any windows and with crude 
scale-like shingles on the roof. The door 
is open, but the place is so smoky that at 
first they can hardly see. There are peo- 
ple around a fire, and a small old man 
who, though he hardly comes forward, 
seems the principal presence in the room. 
With watering eyes, the visitors greet 
him. “Well, Ingram,” says the agent, 
“we jest come by to see how ye were 
gittin’ along!—Ye able to keep warm 
this weather?” “Yes: we keep the fire 
lit,” says the old man. “These your chil- 
dren?” The agent makes out children 
gathered around the fire. “Yes,” says 
the old man. “You want to be careful 
this house don’t burn down!” “We 
watch the fire,” says the old man with 
simplicity and in a rather dim and feeble 
voice, but with a certain dignity which 
declines to be submissive before the 
benevolent bullying of the agent. “Well, 
you want to look out it don’t catch fire 
some day! I saw one burn down jest last 
week and the people jest leaned against 
the fence and watched it burn.” “Yes,” 
says the old man, mildly and firmly. 
“I’m careful.” 

“How're ye off for food?” asks the 
agent. “Have ye got plenty of food?” 
“That’s jest what we haint got much of,” 
says the old man, as if with gentle hu- 
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mor. He hasa gentle and rather sensitive 
face, with very pale blue eyes and a fron- 
tiersman’s drooping yellow mustache; 
his hair, under his limp brown hat, is 
long and comes down over his collar. He 
is small and thin and pale—so thin and 
pale that he seems to have undergone 
some kind of purification. “Well,” says 
the agent, “how long d’ye think that 
what ye’ve got’ll last ye?” “We've got 
‘bout two more messes o’ meal—’bout 
half a pound o’ meat—a quart o’ flour.” 
The agent looks around: the flour is 
hung up in a sack immediately behind 
his shoulder under the low eaves of the 
sloping roof. That side of the cabin is 
filled by an iron bedstead with most of 
the white paint scraped off, on which a 
mess of old quilts and mattresses is heap- 
ed. On the other side, to the left of the 
fire, is a little table with dishes on it and 
firewood under it; and to the right, a 
blackened kettle on a stove, a chair and 
two wooden boxes. This is all there is in 
the cabin, and there is not room for any- 
thing more. 

“Did ye git it from the Red Cross?” 
“Yes.” “Well, ye better go and git some 
more when this gives out, hadn’t ye?” 
“They won't give me any more.” “They 
won't, eh? Have ye been to ’em and 
asked ’em?” “I went to ’em and they 
wouldn’t give me any more.” The agent 
is silent a moment—then he asks: “You 
make baskets, don’t ye?” “I haint been 
able to work lately—I’ve been sick.” 
“What’s been the matter with ye?— 
fluP” “I’ve had the fever.” He is evi- 
dently not well yet—his eyes water and 
he coughs continually. “Have ye seen a 
doctor?” “No: I haint seen a doctor. I 
made myself some boneset tea. I take 
boneset for most complaints.” He shows 
them a jar of stalks in water. “Does it 
he’p ye? Are ye gittin’ better ?”—in talk- 
ing to Mr. Ingram, he speaks his lan- 
guage. “Yes: I feel better.” 

The agent looks around at the chil- 
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dren. In the dim and smoky cabin, he is 
able to make out four. There are a baby, 
an oldish boy, evidently a cripple, 
crouched beside the fire with his legs 
folded under him, a little girl almost 
hidden behind the stove, and a boy of 
about thirteen or fourteen sitting on a 
wooden box in front of it. “How old’s 
that youngest child?” asks the agent. 
“She was "bout three months old when 
my wife died—that was "bout three 
years ago.” Mr. Ingram takes up the 
baby and holds her in his arms as they 
go on talking—easily, tenderly, famil- 
iarly, as women hold their children: the 
baby has a very dirty face. “How old’s 
this boy?” “I doan know—I’ve got it 
down here”—he nods vaguely. “How 
old’s the little girl?” asks the agent. “I 
doan know,” says Mr. Ingram, without 
embarrassment. “This other boy is crip- 
pled, is he?” “Yes; a boy threw a rock 
at him when he was small and hit him 
in the back.” The cripple, as they begin 
to talk about him, turns around to the 
fire and holds his stiff withered arm 
toward the blaze. The agent still gazes 
at the children. “How old are ye, son?” 
he asks the other boy, a good-looking 
little blond fellow. “I doan know,” the 
boy replies’ in a voice distinct and sur- 
prisingly deep, which contrasts with his 
father’s faintness. “You'd ought to find 
out those children’s ages, Ingram, and 
teach ’em to ’em!” the agent remon- 
strates with him. “I’ve got it all down 
here,” says Ingram. “I caint remember 
things since I’ve had the fever.” It be- 
comes evident that, in spite of his ami- 
able manners, he is very dazed and vague 
—light-headed, the visitors suppose. 
They feel about him some of that un- 
reality which people with fevers feel 
about themselves; but the deep voice of 
the boy still reverberates and disconcerts 
them with the presence of life. “How 
many kids have ye got altogether ?” ask- 
ed the agent. “Five.” “Where’s the other 
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RED CROSS AND COUNTY AGENT 


one?” “I doan know: he’s gone away 
somewhere.” 

“How many times did the Red Cross 
he’p ye?” “They he’ped me twice.” 
“How much did they give ye?” “Ten 
dollars.” “Now I’m gonta ask ye a ques- 
tion,” announces the agent emphatical- 
ly, as if to impress on Mr. Ingram the 
seriousness of the subject he is raising. 
“Did ye trade off some bedclothes they 
gave ye?” “I traded the blankets fer a 
heifer. I had to sell my two cows to pay 
the doctor when my wife was sick and I 
had to sell the hawg because I couldn’t 
feed him. I reckoned the heifer could 
graze this winter (God knows what 
on! thinks the agent)—and in the sum- 
mer it’d have a calf and we could get 
some milk.” “But it'll be nine months 
before it can have a calf, won't it?” 
“Yes,” the old man assents. “An’ 
where’re ye goin’ to git food when this 
gives out?” “I doan know,” says the old 
man without a shadow of apprehension 
or complaint. “Well, you’d hadn’t ought 
to traded that bedding—you don’t want 
to trade anything the Red Cross gives 
ye! Is that why they wouldn’t he’p ye 
any more? They found ye’d traded the 
bedding?” “That’s what they said,” says 
Mr. Ingram. “Well, now, you don’t want 
to do anything like that again!” he 
speaks imperatively and loudly. “You 
needed those blankets to keep those chil- 
dren warm at night!” “We've got quilts 
and they keep us warm,” says the old 
man, politely but with the air of one 
who knows his own business. 

The agent looks again at the children: 
he is a little baffled and appalled by the 
Ingrams. All the time that he has been 
talking to their father, the children have 
been watching him without moving 
with a bright, evidently intelligent gaze. 
Himself with goggled eyes and thick 
lips, a red, blunt-nosed, salmon-shaped 
visage, he recognizes in these clear oval 
faces, paled and refined by starvation, 
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the pure breed of that Anglo-Saxon type 
which, inbred in Virginia and Boston 
and rendered decadent, assimilated on 
the frontier to the hatchet profile and 
high cheek-bones of the Indians, still 
haunts the American imagination as the 
norm from which our race has de- 
parted, the ideal toward which it ought 
to tend. “You'd ought to send those 
children to school, Ingram,” he says. 
“Why don’t ye make ’em go to school?” 
“It’s too fur to go and the children 
throw rocks at ’em.” The agent has 
heard from the local school-teacher that 
the little Ingrams, during the brief pe- 
riod of their school-going, seemed to be 
unusually smart. He addresses himself 
again to the children. “You better move 
away from that stove!” he admonishes 
the little girl. “You'll get too hot and 
catch cold.” The little girl makes no re- 
ply, but partly draws in her head, so 
that only her bright eyes and blond hair 
are visible over the top. After a moment 
the boy who spoke before makes a ges- 
ture and a sound as if to prompt his sis- 
ter to do as the visitor says, but the im- 
pulse is inhibited and he falls back into 
sitting silent and gazing as before. 
“You'll have to grow up, sis,” the agent 
persists, broadly smiling, “an’ he’p your 
pappy to keep house!” The little girl at 
last suddenly smiles—the first time any 
of them has changed his expression— 
a lovely pleased and candid smile. “Yes,” 
says the agent. “You'll have to grow up. 
Is the boy a he’p to you?”—he turns to 
Ingram. “Has he learned to do things?” 
“Yes: he kin can blackberries pretty 
good.” “Well,” the agent declares at 
last, “we'll have to be gittin’ along!—I 
don’t suppose you'll want to ask us to 
stay to supper!” “Won’t ye stay to sup- 
per?” says the old man. “No: I don’t 
guess you want any friends to stop and 
take dinner with ye to-night!” “Won't 
ye stay?” repeats Mr. Ingram. 

As they go out, the dog barks at them 
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again and this time they locate him in a 
box beside the door. He is black and 
droops a flop-eared head on paws that 
hang outside the box: though he still 
barks, he has failed in his dog’s duty of 
flying out at strangers—he seems feeble 
and hopeless, hungry, too. “I feel kind 
0’ chilly,” says Ingram, as he stands out- 
side seeing them off: he begins to cough 
again. “Why don’t ye go and live in that 
house down the hill? It’s a better house’n 
yours, even though the floor’s half tore 
up.” “That’s Peter Hunter’s house,” says 
the old man. “Peter wouldn’t want me 
to live in his house.” “Now I’m goin’ to 
talk to the Red Cross,” says the agent, 
“and I want ye to go to them again and 
I think they'll he’p ye. But I don’t want 
ye to trade anything they give ye! Now 
remember that: don’t trade anything 
they give ye!” “It don’t matter what 
kind o’ trade ye make,” says Ingram, 
who, it now appears, has misunderstood 
from the first the basis of the objections 
to his conduct. “It don’t matter what 
kind o’ trade ye make, there’s always 
folks that'll say it was a bad trade— 
Gillam’I] tell ye the same!” The boy has 
come to the door and is still guardedly 
peering out at the visitors with his dis- 
concerting intelligent face. “Well,” says 
the agent, “wrap those children up warm 
—and don’t let ’em catch your fever!” 

It is getting dark as they go back down 
the hill. The agent feels kind of sad. 
His whole county is flat on its back— 
half his work has been undone by the 
winter. He has spent years teaching the 
people what to raise and how to raise it 
and in trying to get the children edu- 
cated, and now this last month the local 
banks have failed through the specula- 
tions of some fool gambler in Louisville 
and seventy-some members of the young 
people’s club he had organized and in- 
duced to start bank accounts have lost 
the whole of their savings—$280,000 is 
a lot of money in a backwoods Kentucky 
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county. And it needs more than Red 
Cross relief and farm-loans to put a com- 
munity like that on its feet. The agent’s 
relation to the Red Cross is very much 
like Miss Dabney’s relation to the so- 
cial workers in New York. He has lit- 
tle faith in committees: they usually try 
to get other people to do things. 

Now he’s got to see the Red Cross 
about Ingram and if possible get the 
friendly grocer to help the Ingrams out 
with supplies. He’s got to get the cripple 
into an institution—his mother would 
never let him be sent to one, but they 
could probably get Ingram to give him 
up now. And he might get local families 
to take the two older children. As for 
Ingram, he will very possibly die, and 
though it’s a sad thing to admit, it’s 
probably the best thing he can do—he’s 
such a sorry fellow. But then, what’s to 
become of the baby? People don’t want 
to take in babies. 

He says to Gillam: “I don’t think that 
story can be true that those children 
were eating their fingers from hunger.” 
“I don’t see how it’s possible,” drawls 
Gillam. “They wouldn’t eat their fan- 
gers,” continues the agent. “I couldn’t 
see any signs of it—I tried to make the 
little girl come out from behind the 
stove so that I could see.” 

“This country is going wild,” he says 
presently. “It’s been going wild since 
the War. The people don’t go to church 
any more—they listen to sermons on the 
radio. The highways have changed life 
altogether. The people used to help each 
other out, but they don’t care about each 
other now any more than if they was 
stock”— “Down where I was born in 
Tennessee,” says Gillam, “if a farmer's 
crop failed, a neighbor would lend him 
corn. They never gave each other notes 
—he’d pay it back the next year.” “ Nowa- 
days,” declares the agent, “people would 
shoot ye for a dollar! They don’t mean 
to hurt ye but they want the money.” 
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He-Rain 


By HOLGER CAHILL 


could go along with the Plaza out- 

fit. The four of them, Fremont, 
Shuster, Ellis, and the old man, were 
setting out that evening for the snake- 
dance. It was a tough trip this time of 
the year on desert roads that washed 
right out from under you if a rain-storm 
came. Most of the Santa Fe crowd had 
started two days before. They were tak- 
ing no chances. 

Fremont and his crowd had made up 
their minds to go at the last minute. 
They were tickled with the idea of go- 
ing along with those fourteen-karat 
tourists from the Plaza Hotel. There'd 
be some pretty dangerous roads to travel 
once they hit the Navajo reservation. It 
wasn’t such a hot idea to go out there in 
a lonely tin lizzie with no service station 
within a hundred miles. With the Plaza 
outfit going along everything would be 
jake. 

The Plaza outfit was starting out at 
midnight in three powerful cars. They 
carried camp cots and folding-chairs and 
chicken dinners for the whole crew. 
They even had hot and cold running 
water in the cars, Fremont said. Sure 
they did. If they wanted hot water the 
chauffeurs could take it out of the radia- 
tor. 

Fremont and his crowd didn’t know 
anybody in the Plaza outfit, but that 
didn’t make any difference. On a trip 
like that people helped each other and 
that was all there was to it. 

Fremont was sure they'd be all right. 
Shuster saw it the way Fremont did and 
so did the old man. The Plaza outfit 
would go anywhere they started to go, 
the old man said. They had the money 
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and nothing could stop you if you had 
money. It was their cue to stick to the 
Plaza outfit. 

“We'll stick to them like a brother,” 
said Fremont. “It won’t be very healthy 
for us out there on our lonesome if we 
get hit with a rain-storm.” 

“What's the idea of all the talk about 
rain?” Ellis said. “The way it looks 
we'll be more likely to die of thirst.” 

“You ain’t been long in the country, 
old man,” Fremont said. 

Ellis couldn’t get the idea of being so 
nervous about rain. In the stores around 
the Plaza everybody was talking about 
the dry summer. Out in the pueblos the 
Indian rain-dancers were busy doing 
their stuff. Even some of the Mexican 
farmers out at Agua Fria had been seen 
out on the hills making dance motions 
to bring down rain. The farmers were 
good church members but it was queer 
the way they tried to make themselves 
right with the Indian gods. Poor devils, 
they had a tough time of it in a dry year 
and thought they might as well stand in 
with any kind of a god that was around. 

The town was about its evening af- 
fairs as they drove down the Camino. 
Horses in a corral were whinnying. A 
man tossed them forkfuls of hay. His 
wife stood beside him nursing a naked 
child. A midwife was hurrying to the 
home of Vicente Fernandez. A pueblo 
dog sniffed at a gnawed bone by the 
roadside. Then the town was gone and 
they were on the road, four hundred 
miles to go. 

Fremont was driving. Ellis sat in the 
front seat with him. In the back seat 
were Shuster and the old man. The old 
man was a character. He had worked in 
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the Santa Fe post-office for twenty-five 
years. In vacation time he usually went 
back to civilization. What he meant by 
civilization was Kansas City and St. 
Louis, where he could have the kind of 
a good time you get only in big cities. 
This was the first time in twenty-five 
years that he had weakened and gone 
into the Indian country. He certainly 
was loyal to civilization. The old man 
was a thrifty cuss, but when he was on 
vacation he was a real sport. He smoked 
cigars all the time. 

It was getting dark. Ellis could see the 
red tip of the old man’s cigar reflected in 
the wind-shield. They went past the 
lonely peaks of the Cerillos, dropped 
down the fold in the mountain plain 
and out on the Albuquerque road. The 
country was like a dust-bin. Hot winds 
had been blowing across a thousand 
miles of desert for more than six weeks, 
and not a drop of rain. 

“They sure need rain-makers in this 
country,” Ellis said. 

“The Indians have a lot of them,” 
Fremont said. 

“They’d better try a few barrels of 
gunpowder.” 

“Maybe so, but the Indians put their 
bets on the snake-dance.” 

There was no moon. Heat-lightning 
behind the Sandia mountains made the 
hills and the mesas come up like flat 
clouds and drop back into the night 
again. Ellis tried to see the country when 
the lightning flashed. It was like the bot- 
tom of a sea that had dried up, but if 
there ever was a sea here it must have 
been a long time ago. There were buried 
cities all over the tops of the mesas, thou- 
sands of them. A professor up at the 
Plaza Hotel said there were more buried 
cities in New Mexico than in all Europe. 
The Indians had been here a good long 
time. 

After they passed Albuquerque the 
road was bad. It got sandier and sandier 
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and there were a lot of detours. At mid- 
night they were all tired. Fremont turn- 
ed the car off the road near a big horse 
corral and drove up a flat-topped hill. 
They unstrapped their kit-bags from the 
running-board and threw them on the 
ground. Fremont, Ellis, and Shuster 
slept in one set of blankets like spoons 
in a bureau drawer. The old man had a 
kit of his own. It gave the fellows a good 
laugh to see him. He had a rubber mat- 
tress that he blew up, and he was as 
dainty as a schoolgirl about getting his 
bed all set. When he blew up the mat- 
tress he had to take the cigar out of his 
face, but as soon as he was through he 
started it going again. 

Ellis and the old man gathered pieces 
of wood around the corral. Shuster was 
a regular gypsy at making a camp-fire. 
He built a fire between two stones, then 
he set a can filled with water and coffee 
on the stones. The four of them sat 
around the fire and passed around a 
blazing stick to light their cigarettes. 
You had to be careful about matches on 
a trip like that. They had been sitting 
at the fire only a few minutes when they 
noticed a light weaving circles around 
the corral. 

“It’s a headlight,” Fremont sail. 
“Somebody’s driving around the corral.” 

The headlight made a few circles and 
stopped. Fremont and Ellis got up and 
walked toward the corral. A big car was 
standing there. The driver got out of the 
car and came toward them. 

“Where’s the Gallup road?” the 
driver asked. 

“You're on it,” Fremont said. 

The driver turned back to the people 
in the car. “Guess these men are lost a; 
much as we are,” he said. 

“You’re on the Gallup road, I tell 
you,” Fremont said. 

“T never saw no fence like this on the 
Gallup road,” the driver said. “I can’t 
make out the landmarks here.” 
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That gave Fremont a good laugh. 
“You've been driving around a big hoss 
corral. This ain’t any fence.” 

The driver had to laugh at that him- 
self. The people in the car didn’t think 
it was so funny. 

It turned out to be the first car of the 
Plaza outfit. The driver told Ellis they 
had decided to start earlier so they could 
make Gallup that night. The people got 
out of the car to stretch their legs. There 
was an old chap with his wife and two 
daughters and a couple of young fel- 
lows. The driver whispered to Ellis that 
the old bird was a railroad president or 
something. It made Ellis feel self-con- 
scious the way the old bird gave them 
the once over, but Fremont was a socia- 
ble guy and he invited them all over to 
warm themselves at the fire while they 
waited for their other cars. Fremont 
and Shuster and Ellis were wearing 
overalls and red bandannas tied around 
their necks. The old man was wearing 
corduroy pants and a gray shirt. They 
looked like a gang of section-hands out 
of a job. The railroad president didn’t 
say anything when Fremont invited 
him over to the fire. He just came over. 
After he had been standing at the fire 
for a while he fished up something that 
looked like a smile. 

“On your way to the snake-dance?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” said Fremont. “We started this 
evening from Santa Fe.” 

“T see,” the old bird said. 

“We're mighty glad so many of us 
are going together,” Fremont said. “It’s 
a dangerous trip if it happens to rain.” 

“So I hear,” the old bird said. 

“It’s best to go out there in a crowd,” 
Fremont said. “Then we can help each 
other.” 

The old bird didn’t say anything. 
Shuster had the coffee made. He poured 
it into tin cups and offered it around. 
The old bird and his crowd didn’t care 
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for any. The party wasn’t much of a 
success. Fremont wanted to talk to them, 
but he didn’t know what to say. They 
were a new kind of animal to him. 

“T see lights on the road,” the driver 
said. “I think it’s our cars.” 

The driver ran down to the road and 
hailed the cars as they came up to the 
corral. They were the Plaza cars all 
right. The old bird and his party went 
back to their car. 

“See you on the road to-morrow,” 
Fremont said. 

“Glad to see you,” the old bird said. 

“The hell he'll be glad,” said Fremont 
after the cars had left. “He’ll pass us up 
the way one of his pay-cars passes up a 
tramp.” 

The old man was lying on his air mat- 
tress with the red tip of his cigar stick- 
ing up into the sky. Fremont and Shus- 
ter were snoring as soon as they hit the 
blankets. Ellis slept badly. Something 
the professor down at the Plaza Hotel 
had said about the snake-dance kept 
running through his head. It was like 
a solemn high mass for rain, the pro- 
fessor said. When the snake priests went 
down into their kivas, they prayed to the 
great snake mother under the earth and 
asked her to send rain. They were in 
their kivas now. Day after to-morrow 
they would dance. The air was filled 
with the sound of snake rattles, like 
thunder, calling for rain. Look out for 
cloudbursts in the mountains. The ar- 
royos would be roaring with water. The 
roads would be terrible. They would 
have to keep pushing like hell. Ellis 
dreamed that he was having a hot argu- 
ment with some one about it. Then Fre- 
mont was shaking him. 

Dawn had chilled the night blue. 
They were in a valley. Flat-topped 
mesas, like big red steamboats, drove 
their sandstone prows into the valley. 
Ellis had never seen this part of the 
country before. It was too much for him. 
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There was nothing that his mind could 
do with it. It numbed him. He had to 
submit to it, take it on the button and 
let it go at that. The old man was let- 
ting the air out of his mattress. Ellis 
jumped up shivering. The sun hadn’t 
come up yet. 

“We've got to push on to Gallup be- 
fore breakfast,” Fremont said. “We'll 
have to manceuvre to get ahead of that 
Plaza outfit. Then if we get stuck in the 
mud they'll have to pull us out just to 
get us out of their way.” 

It was seventy-five miles to Gallup. 
They made it in two hours and a half. 
Near the railroad-station in Gallup the 
Plaza cars were standing. Fremont and 
his crowd went into the station wash- 
room to freshen themselves up a bit. At 
eight o’clock they went into the lunch- 
room for breakfast. There were a lot of 
tourist trains coming in and it took 
them a long time to get served. When 
they came out again the Plaza cars were 
gone. 

“They put one over on us that time,” 
Fremont said, “but [ll catch them out 
in the Navajo reservation.” 

Fremont gave her the gun and before 
they were out of town the speedometer 
was climbing up to fifty. A few miles 
west of Gallup the going was bad. The 
road was no more than a wheel rut. It 
had been marked lately by heavy tires. 
The road changed all the time. West of 
Gallup they left the red mesa country. 
Sometimes they crawled over sand-hills, 
then it was clay, and again it was hill- 
sides covered with tough scrub-oak 
where the wheel ruts dodged in and out 
between tree roots. The speedometer 
dropped to six miles an hour in the bad 
spots. On level stretches it climbed no 
higher than fifteen. Fremont had a job 
on his hands guiding the car in and out 
between the stunted trees and over the 
sand-hills. They were in Navajo coun- 
try. Here and there they could see the 
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mud and timber hogans of the Navajos, 
They were empty. The Navajos were 
out with their sheep and cattle this time 
of the year and lived in the open. Once 
they saw a horseman driving a herd of 
cattle, but while they were looking he 
disappeared into a deep arroyo, cattle 
and all. 

The country spread out before them. 
Sage and desert grass ran in gray waves 
to where the Hopi mesas stood like 
stone clouds on the horizon. Out there 
was the snake-dance country. The air 
was dry and clear. You could see a hun- 
dred miles ahead. 

They stopped for lunch at a Navajo 
trading-post near Steamboat Canyon. 
The post was run by a man named Juan 
Schmidt, who was part Spanish and part 
Pennsylvania Dutch. He and his father 
had been trading here with the Nava- 
jos for fifty years. There were a lot of 
Navajos standing around in velvet 
shirts, with silver belts, and bracelets 
and earrings set with turquoise. 

The sight of so many Navajos got the 
old man excited. He went into the trad- 
ing-post store and bought himself a ban- 
danna handkerchief and a lot of cheap 
jewelry made in New York. When Juan 
Schmidt saw the old man dolled up 
with bracelets and rings and a red ban- 
danna around his neck he laughed so 
hard he felt ashamed of himself. Then 
to make himself right he invited the old 
man and the gang of them to lunch. 
Juan Schmidt was tickled to have visi- 
tors. He wanted to hear the latest gossip 
from Santa Fe and Albuquerque. When 
he had used up that subject he asked 
Ellis where he came from. 

“From the East,” Ellis said. 

“I thought you was a foreigner,” said 
Juan Schmidt. 

“That puts Ellis where he belongs,” 
said Fremont. 

“I mean a foreigner in this neck of the 
woods,” said Juan Schmidt. 
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“I guess we’re all foreigners in this 
neck of the woods,” said Ellis. 

“Sure,” said Juan Schmidt. “We all 
come from somewhere else. If it comes 
right down to it, who ain’t a foreigner? 
The Hopis chase somebody else out and 
settle here. Then the Navajos come and 
chase the Hopis up onto the mesas. The 
Spaniards come in and boss the Navajos. 
And then Uncle Sam comes in and tells 
the Spaniards where to get off.” 

“But the Hopi came first.” 

“They sure did,” said Juan Schmidt. 
“They’re Mayflower stock in these parts. 
It’s funny the way they hang onto this 
desert country. They’re stickers. You’ve 
got to say that for them. They’re the 
only Indians I know about that stick to 
their own religion. Most Indians make 
a pass at taking the white man’s reli- 
gion. Not the Hopis. You'll see their re- 
ligion at the snake-dance to-morrow.” 

“Rain prayer, isn’t it?” asked the old 
man. 

“Yep. Rain prayer. That’s about all 
the Hopis ever pray for.” 

“T guess they must stage their dance 
at the time of the year when they expect 
rain,” said Ellis. 

“They stage it when they need it 
most,” said Juan Schmidt. 

“And once in a while they get it,” said 
Ellis. 

“Most of the time they get it.” 

“Do you mean to say they can get rain 
when they want it?” said Ellis. 

“T don’t mean to say anything except 
that most of the time they get it,” said 
Juan Schmidt. “There’s a lot of funny 
things about the Hopis, and that’s one 
of them.” 

Ellis looked up at the sky. There was 
not a cloud. It was turquoise-clear from 
rim to rim. 

“They'll have to do some tall dancing 
to get rain out of that sky,” Ellis said. 

“They'll do it without half trying,” 
said Juan Schmidt. 
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“What do you mean?” 

“It’s going to rain this afternoon.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T don’t think so. It’s what I’m telling 
you. The snake priests know when to 
dance.” 

The Navajo girl who worked for 
Schmidt was clearing away the dishes. 
They sat around and talked a little 
while longer and then Fremont won- 
dered if they hadn’t better start pretty 
soon. The others agreed they ought to 
start. They thanked Juan Schmidt for 
the lunch and said good-by to him. 

“He’s full of boloney,” said Shuster 
when they got back to the car. “There’s 
no rain in that sky.” 

Fremont nosed the car into Steamboat 
Canyon. The country was as dry as ex- 
celsior. The wheels kicked up the sand 
against the body of the car. Fremont 
ran the speedometer up to thirty and 
held it there until they hit the other side 
of the canyon where the road was bad 
again. They had cut another twenty 
miles off the distance and still there 
wasn’t a cloud in the sky. 

“That Schmidt guy sure talked out of 
his turn that time,” said Shuster. 

“There isn’t a cloud the size of a post- 
age-stamp,” said Ellis. 

“She’s a lot grayer,” said Fremont. 

There wasn’t any more turquoise in 
the sky. It was gray like a washed-out 
Navajo blanket but still there were no 
clouds. Everybody felt that was some- 
thing. Fremont kept pushing the lizzie 
fast as she would go over the road-ruts 
filled with tree stumps and rocks. The 
sky grayed and thickened. Wisps of 
cloud floated up from the horizon and 
gathered overhead. There were rain- 
clouds over the Hopi country. The 
wind-shield began to mist up. Quietly, 
so you could hardly notice it, the rain 
came. It came down thin as gauze. 

“Tt’s what the Indians call a she-rain,” 
said Fremont. 
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The road ahead turned darker and 
glistened a little. The car began to skid. 
They were in clay country again. 

The rain was coming down hard 
now. Soon there would be floods com- 
ing down from the mountains. It was 
the kind of rain that all the Indian rain 
prayers asked for, a regular he-rain. The 
mountains were twenty miles away. 
Half an hour ago they looked as if you 
could touch them just by stretching out 
your arm. Now they weren’t there at all. 
The road wound around like a snake, 
trying to dodge the arroyos, but it was 
no use. Before they had gone three miles 
they came to an arroyo they had to cross. 
The water was nearly three feet deep 
and running like an express-train. There 
must have been heavy rain up in the 
mountains. 

The road across the arroyo was deep- 
ly rutted and it was slippery. They 
couldn’t make it without skid-chains. 
All four of them got out. They jacked 
the wheels up one by one, cleaned the 
mud off and put on the chains. Then 
Fremont had a try at it, with the three 
others pushing. They got across by main 
strength and awkwardness. 

“The chains don’t mean a thing in a 
place like that,” said Fremont. “That 
mud is like axle grease.” 

They started again. The going was a 
little better. The road was sandier now 
and Fremont was able to push the 
speedometer up to fifteen miles. The 
rain was slowing down. The crowd in 
the car began to feel cheerful again. 

“These arroyos aren’t so bad,” Ellis 
said. 

A few minutes later he was sorry he 
had said it. They had just started down 
a hill. At the bottom was an arroyo they 
couldn’t cross. They didn’t have to look 
more than once to see that, for right 
there was the whole Plaza outfit. There 
was the old bird and his family and the 
rest of the tourists sitting in their cars 
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looking kind of blue, as if they felt that 
some one had done them dirt. 

Fremont got out of the car and walk- 
ed over to the arroyo. He tried the water 
with the shovel. It was nearly four feet 
deep. They couldn’t take a chance on 
crossing until the water got lower. 
That might not be long unless it began 
to rain hard again. In the west the sun 
was trying to break through. Fremont 
looked over the arroyo crossing. The 
road curved around the side of a hill. To 
the right of the road was the steep hill 
bank, to the left was a drop of three or 
four feet where the waters of the arroyo 
went over like a baby Niagara. The wa- 
ter was coming down strong from the 
mountains and it might easily push a car 
over that drop. 

“We'll have to dig the road wider at 
the right,” Fremont said to one of the 
Plaza drivers. “It won’t take much to 
sweep a car over that waterfall.” 

“We can’t cross until the water has 
gone,” said the driver. 

“That won’t be to-day,” Fremont said. 
“We'll have to risk it when she goes 
down a little. How many shovels have 
you got? There’s only one in our car.” 

The Plaza drivers got a gang of shov- 
els out of their cars. Ellis, Shuster, the 
old man, and two of the Plaza drivers 
began digging away at the road bank. 
The rain had stopped. The sun was shin- 
ing as if there had never been a rain. 
The tourists came out of their cars and 
stepped warily out on the sandy road. 
They were afraid of getting their shoes 
dirty. 

There were streaks of grass in the 
sandy valley. Cattle were grazing down 
there. The grass was amazingly green 
after the rain. Four or five Navajo cow- 
boys came riding up. They were big 
fellows, dark as gypsies, with bits of un- 
polished turquoise in their ears. They 
laughed and said things to each other 
and showed their teeth. One of them 
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tried out some English on the railroad 
president. No good, he said, pointing to 
the cars. No good horse. Indian make 
rain. Big snake make rain. Indian eat 
snake. The Navajo showed how it was 
done, taking a coil of his lariat between 
his teeth. All the Navajos laughed. Sure, 
the Navajo said, Indian eat snake. The 
Navajos sat on their horses and laughed. 

Fremont savvied a little of their 
lingo. He went over to them and offered 
them cigarettes. That made a great hit 
with them. They took the cigarettes and 
said O. K. That was the one word of 
English they all seemed to know. Fre- 
mont brought a couple of shovels over 
to them and got them to ride across the 
arroyo and begin digging on the other 
side. They were good-natured fellows 
and willing to help. The Plaza drivers 
were putting on their skid-chains. The 
road passage had been widened two feet 
on the near side of the arroyo. Shuster 
and Ellis, who were soaked to the skin 
anyway, waded across and began dig- 
ging with the Navajos on the other side. 
The water was going down slowly. It 
was now about three feet deep. 

“T think we can make it now,” said 
Fremont. 

“I'd rather it was you than me that 
tried it,” said one of the Plaza drivers. 

Fremont got into the car and started 
the engine going. He put her in second 
and started the car for the water. The 
crowd was nervous. Shuster, Ellis, and 
the old man stood on the bank of the 
arroyo ready to jump in and push. 

“Get up some speed there!” yelled 
one of the Plaza drivers. 

Fremont shook his head. He kept her 
in second and nosed her slowly into the 
water. The water came up over the 
running-board, almost to the top of the 
mud-guards. 

“His engine won’t last long in there,” 
said one of the Plaza drivers. 

The force of the stream slewed the car 
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to the left and swung her toward the 
waterfall, but Fremont got her through 
the arroyo and set the front wheels on 
the other bank. 

The back wheels churned the water. 
The car began to slip down the bank 
again, swinging farther toward the wa- 
terfall. Without a word Shuster, Ellis, 
and the old man jumped into the water 
and put their shoulders to the car. They 
held her. 

“Throw him a cable and pull him 
back!” yelled the railroad president. 
“He’s going over the rocks.” 

“He'll go over the rocks sure if we 
try to pull him back,” said one of the 
Plaza drivers. 

The Navajos jumped into the water 
and put their weight behind the car. 
The front wheels came out of the water 
again, but there the car stuck. The 
crowd on the bank were nervous as cats. 
If Fremont couldn’t make it, none of the 
cars could make it until the water went 
down, and that might not be for hours. 
The back wheels churned the water, but 
the car wouldn’t move. Two of the 
Navajos went over to their horses and 
took their lariats from the saddle-horns. 
They tied the lariats to the fender of 
the car. Then they mounted and hitched 
the lariats around the saddle-horns. 
They spurred their horses. The lariats 
tightened but still the car stuck. 

“We’re not pulling together, fellows,” 
Fremont said. 

“Come on! All together.” 

“One! Two! Heave!” 

Slowly, inch by inch, they got the car 
up the bank. The back wheels came out 
of the water. The chains bit into the 
clay. The car came up over the bank. 
Ellis, Shuster, the old man, and the 
Navajos came up with her. They were 
soaked to the waist. Their shoes squirted 
water as they walked. 

The driver of the first Plaza car was 
tuning up to cross the arroyo. He backed 
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off and came for the water with a rush, 
but all he did was to make a big splash 
and stick there. He couldn’t get the 
heavy car out of the water. 

“Keep her going,” Fremont yelled. 

Ellis took the cable of Fremont’s car 
and fastened it to the fender of the 
Plaza car. The water came up almost to 
his waist as he stooped down to fasten 
the cable. When he had it fastened Fre- 
mont started his car. The Plaza car came 
out of the arroyo easily. 

The driver was tickled. “We’ve got 
her licked,” he said to Ellis. “I’m much 
obliged to you fellows.” 

He got his steel cable ready and sig- 
nalled to the other drivers to come 
across. Ellis, Shuster, and the old man 
took off their shoes and socks and 
wrung some of the water out of their 
clothes while the Plaza cars were being 
pulled across. When all the cars were 
over the arroyo Fremont took up a col- 
lection for the Navajos. They liked the 
silver money all right, but what they 
liked most was the cigarettes Fremont 
gave them. They said O. K. and fin- 
gered the silver as if they were figuring 
out how to work it over into jewelry. 

It was five o’clock when they got go- 
ing again. Two Plaza cars headed the 
procession. Then came Fremont and be- 
hind him the other Plaza car. The Nava- 
jos rode along with them for a mile or 
two, offering to race the cars. On that 
muddy road the cars didn’t have a 
chance with the ponies. The Navajos 
thought it was a good joke. They waved 
their hats and rode off, their heavy 
chaps flapping in the wind like clipped 
wings. 

At six o'clock they came to Platt’s 
Canyon. There was a gas-station in the 
canyon. They filled their gas-tanks, 
looked after the tires, and had a bite to 
eat in the Platt’s Canyon store. The tour- 
ist crowd had sandwiches, and hot cof- 
fee in thermos bottles. When they start- 
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ed out again Fremont was second in the 
procession. 

“They can’t pass us now if we get 
stuck,” Ellis said. 

“They don’t want to pass us,” said 
Fremont. 

“T should say not. After the way we 
pulled ’em out of that arroyo,” said the 
old man. 

The lead driver of the Plaza outfit 
knew the road like a book and he kept 
up a good speed through the sand and 
slippery clay and over hillsides sharp 
with rock ridges. It was hard going. At 
nine o'clock they passed the first of the 
Hopi mesas. It was sandy around there. 
Fruit-trees stood up from the sand-hills 
at the base of the rock and there were 
rows of corn running out into the yel- 
low desert. 

“Look out for quicksands here,” Fre- 
mont said. “This is the trickiest part of 
the country.” 

At ten o'clock they had thirty miles 
to go and every foot of the road danger- 
ous. They had to get to the snake-dance 
pueblo that night. The first ceremony 
of the snake-dance began at dawn, and 
in many ways it was the finest part of 
the whole thing. Runners came in from 
the desert plantations bringing the first 
green stalks of corn. The women went 
out to meet them at the brow of the 
mesa and fought to get the corn-stalks. 
There was some kind of a mating cere- 
mony connected with that. You could- 
n’t tell. It was hard to get to the bottom 
of these Indian ceremonies. They liked 
to fool you. They were like children, 
full of tall stories about their rituals. No- 
body ought to miss that dawn cere- 
mony. ‘They were some runners, those 
Hopis, sprinting miles from the desert 
and up the face of the mesa, a thousand 
feet high, carrying stalks of corn in 
their arms. It was something to see that 
race at dawn with the green corn. 

A little after ten o’clock they came to 
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a fork in the road. The first Plaza car 
took the road to the right. Fremont fol- 
lowed. The road went down a shallow 
bank. As Fremont got down the bank 
he saw the second Plaza car take the 
road to the left. The first car stopped. 
The drivers yelled something to each 
other. The driver of the first car got out 
and ran back. 

“What’s up?” Fremont asked him. 

“We took the wrong turn,” he said. 

The two Plaza cars went down the 
road to the left. The driver of the first 
car swung around and tried to get up 
the bank to follow them. He tried a 
couple of times but couldn’t make it. 
Then the last Plaza car gave him a tow 
with the cable and he got the car up on 
the road. Fremont was trying to back. 
His rear wheels tore into the sandy bank 
but the car refused to move. There was 
nothing for him to do but to drive on 
and try to get on the road the way the 
Plaza car had done it. The Plaza cars 
were half a mile down the road, going 
slow. 

“T think there’s some one stuck down 
there,” Ellis said. 

“I saw a man running after the Plaza 
cars as they drove off,” the old man said. 

“T saw him too,” Shuster said. “Look- 
ed like an Indian.” 

“Guess he was looking for help.” 

“Poor devil. He’s probably sunk out 
of sight.” 

“Say,” said Fremont, “was that a stunt 
the Plaza crowd pulled to get us out of 
their line?” 

“Looks like it to me,” said Ellis. 

“TIl bet they figured out that stunt 
down at Platt’s Canyon. I wondered 
why they manceuvred us into the sec- 
ond place in their line.” 

“Do you think they planned it?” 

“Sure thing. The driver of their sec- 
ond car pulled to one side and waited 
until we came out from the filling sta- 
tion. Then he fell in behind us.” 
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“The damn skunks. After the way we 
pulled them out of that arroyo,” the old 
man said. 

By this time the Indian who was stuck 
down the road had stopped following 
the Plaza cars and come back to them. 
Behind him came an Indian girl of 
twelve or fourteen. They had the broad, 
powerful faces of the Pueblos, like faces 
on Peruvian jugs. The way she was 
dressed the girl had probably been in 
one of the Indian schools. 

The Indian made a sign with his 
hands as if he were swinging a shovel. 

“My fader he ask for shovel,” the girl 
said. 

“We've got one small one in the car,” 
Fremont said. “It’s too bad those fellows 
ahead didn’t stop. They’ve got a flock 
of shovels.” 

“Dey in hurry,” said the Hopi girl. 

“Well, we'll try to fix you up,” said 
Fremont. “But there ain’t much use try- 
ing to dig yourself out of a quicksand.” 

“No quicksand,” said the Hopi girl. 

“Then how did you get stuck?” 

“In rain,” said the Hopi girl. 

Fremont drove down to where the 
Hopi’s car was. He got out and tried the 
ground with the shovel. It seemed firm 
enough, but just to make sure the car 
wouldn’t sink they cut a lot of sage- 
brush and made a kind of raft for the 
car to ride on. The Hopi girl tried to ex- 
plain to them how their car got stuck. 

“Rain make big water here,” she said, 
pointing to the arroyo. 

Fremont looked the place over. The 
Hopi must have got stuck in the middle 
of the arroyo while the water was run- 
ning strong. Fremont figured the best 
way would be to jack the car up out of 
the mud. He picked up a couple of rocks 
and put them down in front of the car 
as a fulcrum. Then Fremont, the old 
man, and the Indian got on the end of a 
crowbar. The car came up a little. 

“That’s the ticket,” said Fremont. 
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“Now you fellows pile brush under the 
wheels when we jack her up.” 

Ellis and Shuster rammed sage-brush 
under the wheels. They inched the front 
wheels out of the mud, then the back 
wheels, and made a road of brush to the 
arroyo bank. It was muddy work. Shus- 
ter and Ellis had to crawl on all fours 
to get the brush under the wheels. The 
others lay flat in the mud as they came 
down on the crowbar. Once or twice the 
bar slipped on the stones and the three 
of them came down head first. They 
were mud to the eyes. When they got 
the car up Fremont attached his cable 
to it. Then they started both engines and 
hauled the Hopi’s flivver out of the mud 
nice as you please. 

“Now,” said Fremont, “we'd better 
get our car on the road.” 

“My fader he will help you,” said the 
Hopi girl. 

“O. K.,” said Fremont. 

“Where you go?” asked the Hopi girl. 

“Snake-dance pueblo,” said Fremont. 

“This way,” said the Hopi girl, point- 
ing along the road to the right. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure. My fader he live dere.” 
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“Then what do you suppose that 
crowd took the other road for?” 

“I tink dey goofy,” said the Hopi 
girl. 
The Indian school certainly had done 
something for that girl. She told Ellis 
that both the roads led to the snake- 
dance pueblo, but that on the one to the 
left a bridge had been washed out about 
twenty miles farther on. The road to the 
right was fine. That was why she and 
her father had run after the Plaza tour- 
ists. They were trying to tell them. The 
Hopi nodded. There had been big rain 
over the snake-dance pueblo, a regular 
he-rain. The bridge had been washed 
out. The Plaza tourists would have to 
come back to this road. They wouldn’t 
reach the snake-dance pueblo until to- 
morrow. 

“They'll miss the dawn ceremony,” 
Fremont said, “but they'll still have 
their chicken dinners.” 

“And their hot and cold running wa- 
ter,” said Ellis. 

“Too bad about them,” said the old 
man with a grin. 

“Well, nobody can say they didn’t try 
to get there,” said Fremont. 


The importance of the Narrative contest becomes increasingly pro- 
nounced as the manuscripts are read. Far from being mere sociological 
pictures of America, these first-hand experiences reveal the many-sided 
and colorful life of our country. In forthcoming numbers will appear 
such narratives as “Fragments from Alluvia,” by E. P. O'Donnell (tales 
of the Cajun Country of Louisiana); “Diving for Abalones,” by An- 
thony Autumn; “Hills of Home,” by Mary Hesse Hartwick (home- 
steading in Montana), and “Old Billy Hell,” by Daniel M. Garrison 
(the pipe-line workers of Oklahoma). 
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Government Rides the Railroads 


By PAUL SHOUP 


Mz. Shoup, president of the 
Southern Pacific System, presents the difficulties of the railroads 
under governmental regulation. Discussing the competition of 
motor-busses, water transportation, and aviation, he draws an 
analogy of what would happen if the farm were under the same 
paternal care and makes out an interesting and very readable 
case for a reconsideration of the transportation problem. 


wo great business activities— 

farming and _ railroading—were 

established at the same time in the 
western region of our country by the 
aid of the government. 

One of these activities, that of rail- 
roading, before a great while received 
the further beneficent consideration of 
the government in a constantly increas- 
ing system of regulation and control. 
During the Great War it included op- 
eration. The other, farming, was large- 
ly independent of this beneficence ex- 
cept as it received encouragement and 
protection to increase the quality and 
quantity of the product. The national 
and State departments of agriculture 
and many State agricultural colleges 
have been active in this work. In recla- 
mation and irrigation projects large in- 
vestments were made to be returned by 
landowners. 

With the Great War came a change. 
It marked the beginning of a new era 
of government activity in greater aid 
to the farmer through financial help, 
first, by the medium of public or semi- 
public banks and associations, and then, 
in 1929, with a direct hand in price con- 


trol by the use of government money. 
To receive this latter aid farmers had to 
associate themselves in an organized 
way; not through the process of indi- 
vidual choosing as partners are ordinari- 
ly selected, but necessarily according to 
the nature of the product. 


II 


It is now the year 1945. 

The government has absolute control 
over prices of farm products. The farm- 
er may not, without approval of the 
government bureau, borrow money for 
a period longer than two years. In fact, 
he can’t do anything about the finances 
of his farm without governmental con- 
sent. He is instructed by the government 
in uniform accounting and checked up 
periodically by government accountants 
as to every penny he takes in or pays out. 
If he hasn’t done this properly, he is sub- 
ject to indictment, perhaps fine, and pos- 
sibly imprisonment. The government 
has decided that the farmer may have 
a fair return and no more on his invest- 
ment. So, again, mostly at the farmer’s 
expense, it is arranged to determine the 
value of his property from year to year 
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so that the fair return may be estimated. 
It is true that after twenty years of this 
work involving expenses running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars, no con- 
clusion has been reached as to the value 
of any given farm at any given time. 

However, because of the difficulty in 
ascertaining a fair return, the figure of 
53% per cent per annum has been de- 
cided upon as a fair figure. It is also es- 
tablished that if a farmer gets more than 
6 per cent return upon his investment, 
half of the excess will go to the govern- 
ment to be used to aid needy farmers, 
and the other half will be impounded 
for the ultimate benefit of the owner of 
the farm. 

In its effort to help the farmer the 
government also undertakes to teach 
him bigger and better farming by going 
into the farming business itself through 
subsidies and by direct operations. It 
subsidizes farming of poor lands which 
cannot be operated without a loss, and, 
secondly, it becomes a farmer on a con- 
siderable scale. Laws are also passed so 
that farmers in most cases can now 
make purchases only after competitive 
bidding, whether for farm machinery, 
seed, automobiles, lightning-rods, fence 
wire, or live stock. 

The government is concerned about 
the farmer’s equipment and inspects it 
carefully. The laborer on the farm has 
also received government co-operation. 
He is told how many hours a day he 
may work and the farmer must enter 
into an agreement about working con- 
ditions. If they cannot agree, the gov- 
ernment will under the law dispose of 
the dispute by mediation or arbitration. 

The farmer is required to give rights 
of way at nominal prices through his 
farm for highways, and then by assess- 
ments pay a large share of the highway 
construction. He also pays half of the 
bill for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings on his property so that motor ve- 
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hicles may pass through at their current 
speed of one hundred miles per hour. 

And there are many interesting re- 
ports for him to fill out. The present 
total is 347 a year, but it is hoped in time 
to have sufficient additional data so that 
everybody who wishes will have a com- 
plete idea of farm operations. 

Of course, no money is loaned to 
farmers any more. Through co-opera- 
tion and consolidation the government 
has re-collected the monies heretofore 
loaned. Farm aid now is almost alto- 
gether a matter of government control 
and regulation aided by States, cities, 
and municipalities in that direction. 
Where aid was once extended by the 
government, the farmer still recognizes 
the obligation by reducing prices for 
government purchases, as prescribed by 
law. 

Minor results of co-operation have 
been quite beneficial. The government 
inspectors pass upon the water used for 
drinking and culinary purposes on the 
farm, analyzing it from time to time. 
The farmhouse dining-rooms are heated 
and ventilated according to rules laid 
down by the government bureau. 

State governments have been very 
helpful in the direction of additional 
control and direction. It is regrettable 
that so many of their activities admin- 
istered by their public commissions du- 
plicate the national work, but there are 
many matters immediately at hand 
where the farmer needs help in direct- 
ing his affairs, and Washington is a 
long way off. 

But notwithstanding all these great 
and well-meant activities, there yet 
seems to be some doubt as to the future 
of farming, and many of our most 
thoughtful and progressive people who 
know nothing about farming are in- 
clined to the view that the government 
should take over their operations as a 
part of its own activity. Latest investi- 
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gations indicate that the farmer is now 
receiving upon the published value of 
his farm properties an average return of 
of a little over 4 per cent, and because 
of the improvements he has to make, 
largely at the discretion of the govern- 
ment, he is able to put into his pocket 
for his own use only about 3 per cent per 
annum. This low rate of return, how- 
ever, should be an incentive to the farm- 
er to strive for greater efficiency. 
Strangely enough, the farmer is now 
having some difficulty in borrowing ad- 
ditional money to carry out new ideas. 
He has already given a first mortgage 
on everything he possesses, and in some 
instances a second mortgage. The co- 
operatives and consolidated farms have 
also issued common and preferred 
stock, but all of these blankets do not 
keep him warm financially. He has not 
been able, like other industries employ- 
ing private capital, to retire any substan- 
tial part of his capital through earnings. 


Il 


The foregoing, you say, is a fanciful 
statement? Not at all. 

In this statement the farm is merely 
substituted for the railroad with the 
government control and regulations the 
railroads have in this year 1931. The 
railroad stockholder received 3.3 per 
cent in dividends on the value of his 
property after deducting debts in the 
good year 1929. 

Both the farming and railroading 
industries represent investment of pri- 
vate capital. If they need more money 
they go to a common market in com- 
petition with other industries. 

The farms are operated directly by 
their owners or by tenants. Farms usual- 
ly are of a size that permit of individu- 
al control. The farmer himself is one of 
the working staff ordinarily. 

The railroads, on the other hand, rep- 
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resent principally aggregations of small 
savings. Nearly all of the owners are in- 
terested in the railroads, not as opera- 
tors but as investors. Except for a rela- 
tively small number of stockholders in 
the railroads having large interests, the 
average value of the stock of the great 
majority does not differ materially from 
the average value of the farm. Accord- 
ing to values furnished by the farmers 
to the census bureau in 1925, the average 
holding is worth about $8,000, subject, 
of course, to debt deductions. The num- 
ber of farms was 5,775,000. A study 
made of several thousand farms a few 
years ago shows the return to be 5.1 per 
cent annually on fixed assets and about 
22 per cent on working assets. The num- 
ber of employees other than owners on 
the farm, determined on basis of a year’s 
work, I have not been able to ascertain. 
It has greatly decreased in ten years, 
due to added mechanical facilities. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
figures for 1929 give the number of rail- 
road stockholders as 806,000. This fig- 
ure will be increased materially by the 
stockholders of the electric railways and 
by an allowance for the great increase 
in the last two years in direct owner- 
ships and those which are grouped in 
investment associations and the like. The 
total number is unquestionably in ex- 
cess of a million; and another million 
people are directly interested as bond 
and note holders of the railroads. A 
great many million more are concerned 
with the ownership of railroad securities 
by various trusteeships, including sav- 
ings-banks and insurance companies. 

The earnings as measured by the in- 
vestment account of the steam roads af- 
ter deduction of debts was 4.84 per cent 
in 1929. In the year of depression just 
closed this figure was reduced mate- 
rially. 

The total value of the farms as esti- 
mated by their owners in 1925, the latest 
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figures available, was $49,468,000,000 as 
compared with the present-day value of 
about $32,000,000,000 of steam and elec- 
tric railroads. 

These figures illustrate the fact that 
the savings of the American people are 
very largely invested in both industries 
with modest individual holdings. The 
farmer on his own ground and operat- 
ing his own property, except as it is 
leased, has been more aggressive than 
the railroad owner in pointing out the 
economic inequality under which he la- 
bors and the lack of fair return for his 
effort. The difference in action is natu- 
ral, since the vast majority of the rail- 
roads’ owners are not in contact with 
the problems of their business, and are 
investors and not operators. But they 
are showing signs now of being aroused. 
They are taking an interest in the diff- 
culties that confront railroading. It is 
not likely that these millions whose in- 
terests are at stake will forever remain 
inarticulate. 


IV 


The railroads are not only owned by 
the public but their expenditures are 
more widely and more evenly distrib- 
uted over the country than those of any 
other industry. During the last nine 
years they have spent a billion dollars 
more, making no deduction for divi- 
dends to stockholders, than they have 
taken in. This is because they have add- 
ed $6,855,000,000 to their investments in 
steam-lines to meet the public need and 
to secure efficiency and economy in op- 
eration. 

A railroad is never finished. In addi- 
tion to the constant improvements in the 
way of locomotives of greater power, 
cars more durable and with greater ca- 
pacity, heavier rail, stronger bridges, 
ties of longer life, increased ballast, all 
in the interest of greater capacity, safety, 
and economy, there is the necessity for 
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expansion. This includes extensions, 
new terminals and additions to old ter- 
minals, spur tracks, second, third, and 
fourth tracks, these to serve the pur- 
poses named and in addition to develop 
business or care for business growing 
along existing lines. Probably, aside 
from real estate, the whole railroad 
structure, quantitatively measured, has 
to be replaced every twenty years, or 
twenty-five years at the outside. 

In the last ten years, largely because 
it has been found possible to have the 
perishable products of all sections of the 
country seek a market in all other sec- 
tions of the country, the freight-traffic 
service of the railroads has been called 
upon for a vast improvement; so that 
to-day the perishable trains are operated 
on as exact schedules as the passenger- 
trains with the obligation everywhere 
not to miss that day’s market which is 
the objective under the schedule, even 
though the movement be from the Pa- 
cific coast to the Atlantic. 

Now these railroads, representing the 
savings of millions of our people, regu- 
lated by the government far beyond the 
regulation of any other enterprise sup- 
ported by private capital, giving a ser- 
vice superior to that of any prior time in 
their history, and in that service meet- 
ing public demand substantially with- 
out complaint, face a very real crisis— 
perhaps involving as important prob- 
lems as those the railroads faced at the 
termination of government operation in 
1920. Because of vital public interest in 
service as well as the element of justice 
to the owners of the railroads, the Rail- 
way Transportation Act of 1920 was en- 
acted when the railroads were restored 
to their owners. 

The owners and managements have 
met the obligation placed upon them 
at that time to render an efficient service 
and to expand it to meet the public 
needs. The government has been un- 
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able to meet the obligation it assumed 
to secure a fair return to the owners of 
these railroads upon the capital in- 
vested. 

This fair return was fixed finally by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at 534 per cent, but the multitudinous 
elements making for rate changes and 
affecting operating expenses and the 
growth of taxation (something like 44 
per cent) have upset any plans the com- 
mission has been able to formulate in 
that direction; so that the railroads have 
not in any year in the last ten years re- 
ceived 5%4 per cent upon the reasonable 
value of their operating properties. 

The commission has been further 
burdened with the impossible obligation 
of planning the consolidation of the 
railroads of the United States into a 
limited number of systems, maintaining 
existing channels of trade and a reason- 
able competition. It has done the best 
it can, after asking to be relieved of this 
obligation. No doubt the commission 
will modify the plan it has published to 
meet the facts as they develop. 

The commission has also been called 
upon to take from any one railroad into 
the national treasury one-half of the 
earnings above a 6-per-cent return on the 
fair value of its property and to im- 
pound the other half for the benefit of 
the railroad. This penalty upon efficien- 
cy and economy the commission does 
not relish, but it is obliged under the 
law to collect where it can. On the hori- 
zon loom innumerable lawsuits as a re- 
sult, because of the difficulty in deter- 
mining a fair value at any given time 
on any given day for any given railroad. 


V 


But other factors make a new review 
by the public of our railroad situation 
absolutely necessary. Since 1920 the 
highways, the waterways, the pipe-lines, 


and, incidentally, the airways, have cre- 
ated an increasingly formidable compe- 
tition for the railroads everywhere. 

Motor-busses have grown from 10,000 
in 1921 to 92,500 in 1929. All passenger 
motor-vehicles increased from 8,226,000 
to 23,122,000 in the same period. Motor 
trucks increased from 1,006,000 to 3,- 
380,000. Traffic between United States 
ports moving through the Panama Ca- 
nal grew 637 per cent. Traffic on inland 
waterways of the United States exclud- 
ing the Great Lakes almost doubled. 
The competition of the pipe-lines and 
the air-lines as common carriers has 
come into being almost entirely in the 
last ten years. 

The result is that instead of the rail- 
road traffic increasing in response to the 
marked growth of the country, the pas- 
senger revenue of the railroads has de- 
creased in this same nine-year period by 
25 per cent. The freight traffic has in- 
creased 8.8 per cent in ton miles, this 
being almost altogether in the longer 
hauls, the short-line traffic having in sub- 
stantial measure been taken by the mo- 
tor-truck. 

Very disturbing is the increasing 
strength of this competition and more 
marked the effect, for good roads are 
growing at a great rate; and increasing- 
ly large sums are being spent by the gov- 
ernment for subsidized transportation 
both by highway and by water. The fed- 
eral aid for State roads in 1931 will ap- 
proximate $125,000,000. Each year has 
seen a strong demand on the Congress 
for larger appropriations for waterways. 
For a long period, pipe-lines have han- 
dled crude and fuel oil, but they are now 
taking the gasoline, and gas pipe-lines 
are spreading over the country at a 
greater rate than ever before. A heavy 
toll has been taken of railroad earnings 
as a result. 

It is estimated that $12,500,000,000 are 
invested in the rural highways, that is, 
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the highways outside of the cities. The 
railroads have contributed very largely 
toward this investment in the last fifty 
years through direct taxation, local as- 
sessments in connection with highway 
improvements, in participation in cost 
of grade separation (the elimination of 
grade crossings), and in the paving of 
streets occupied. Railroad taxes in 1929 
were equal to 80 per cent of the divi- 
dends paid. In many instances taxes ex- 
ceeded dividends. 

The waterways and highways are fur- 
nished by the public as road-beds for 
carriers competing with the railroads 
without investment on the part of these 
carriers. The national government has 
been indirectly subsidizing these enter- 
prises through aiding, as stated, in the 
building of the highways. The national 
and local governments have furnished 
the capital for making waterways navi- 
gable. The national government has 
lent money for the building of ships to 
be operated in competition with the rail- 
roads at very much less than the going 
rate for any private enterprise and far 
less than the rate the railroads are 
obliged to pay. 

The investment of the government in 
rivers and canals, independent of flood- 
control protection or harbor improve- 
ments, up to 1929 was $588,000,000. 
There is no return to the government 
on this investment. 

During the war the national govern- 
ment entered into barge operations on 
the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers. In 
1920, after the war was over, these opera- 
tions were turned over by the govern- 
ment to a government corporation, In- 
land Waterways Corporation, which has 
been placed in charge of the War De- 
partment. The purpose of the legisla- 
tion was to carry on such operations “to 
the point where the system can be trans- 
ferred to private operation,” and, in ad- 
dition, was to test the economic value of 
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a water carrier under most favorable 
conditions. That test has been under way 
eleven years and has followed a pro- 
gramme of expansion including the ac- 
quisition of a small railroad. Some $20.- 
000,000 has been given by the govern- 
ment to provide it with its facilities. If 
charged with interest and taxes as pri- 
vate operation would be, the average 
annual deficit exceeds a million dollars. 
In fact, operations have involved a defi- 
cit without allowance for interest or 
taxes. The railroads have been obliged 
to allow these government waterway: 
to make lower rates than they are per- 
mitted to do competitively, and have 
been obliged to establish through rates 
in connection with such lines. 

The motor-busses and motor-truck: 
operating on the highways have not been 
subject to national regulation and onl) 
in a limited way to State regulation. The 
motor-busses have received more atten- 
tion than the motor-trucks, and in som: 
States regulation is taking on the samc 
form as that applied to the railroads. 

The fundamental theory of railroad 
regulation has been that shippers and 
passengers should receive the same rate: 
and the same service under like condi- 
tions. Alleged discrimination was the 
major cause of much of the existing 
legislation. 

This theory is now being broken 
down under motor-vehicle com petition. 
Motor-busses are engaged extensively in 
service everywhere, including transcon- 
tinental service. Motor-trucks have a 
radius of operation of hundreds of miles. 
These motor-trucks, aside from those 
that are owned by an industry, operate 
principally as contract carriers; that is, 
they make any rate they choose for any 
shipment that offers. Under such condi- 
tions there is greater discrimination than 
ever existed in transportation by rail. 
The railroads under regulation have no 
opportunity to make rates to compete 
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with these free and easy methods. In the 
State of California, where good roads 
are plentiful and climatic conditions are 
favorable to highway operations the 
year round, a study shows that the earn- 
ings of the motor-truck operators are at 
least equal to the business within the 
State of all of the railroads combined. 
Only a small percentage of these motor- 
truck operators operate under franchises 
from the State and are subject to regu- 
lation. What is true of California is true 
in some degree everywhere. 

The railroads have no quarrel with 
the motor industry, even though it has 
taken from them a large share of the 
passenger traffic formerly enjoyed as 
well as the growth that under other con- 
ditions they would enjoy. It has taken 
from them a very large part of their lo- 
cal freight traffic, car-loads and less. But 
it has also given to them very large 
freight earnings directly and indirectly, 
now being reduced somewhat by the 
use of the highways, in the distribution 
of motor-vehicles. The railroads have no 
wish to impose unnecessary hardships 
upon the motor-vehicle industry, or 
upon waterway operations, or pipe-lines, 
in the way of punitive public regulation 
such as excessive taxation. 

The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce points out the very great 
increase in taxation the motor-vehicles 
have had to bear in the last few years, 
but their parlous state does not approach 
that of the railroads with respect to tax- 
ation. The taxes upon automobiles, in- 
cluding the carrier for hire competing 
with the railroads, are principally used 
in highway maintenance and nearly 
all the rest devoted to highway construc- 
tion. But the railroads would call atten- 
tion to the fact that none of the taxes 
paid by the railroads (averaging $1,580 
per mile) are spent in maintaining the 
roadways of the railroads. Railroad- 
Maintenance costs average $3,500 per 
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mile and come out of the earnings of the 
railroad. Nor are any of the railroad 
taxes used in creating new railroad fa- 
cilities. Instead, the railroads have been 
obliged to acquire at their own expense 
their rights of way and build their trans- 
portation facilities thereon. These ex- 
penditures on the basis of a fair interest 
return, say 6 per cent, mean an annual 
cost at least equal to that of maintaining 
their roadways and structures. 

The airplane service is maintained 
through mail contracts with the govern- 
ment, giving an expedited service that 
no other agency can equal. In rendering 
this faster service, however, the govern- 
ment pays 105 times the average rate 
per pound that it pays the railways for 
the mail service rendered by them. 

Finally, there is, under the present 
public laws and policies, objection to the 
railroads, organized for the purpose of 
conducting transportation, using these 
waterways, and, to some extent, the 
highway facilities that have been aided 
by the government. The question as to 
the conditions under which the railways 
may operate interstate trafic on the 
highways is now before the Congress. It 
would seem absurd that these highways 
that they have helped to create, which 
parallel their lines, and which have 
taken from them a substantial part of 
their traffic, should not be available to 
them in giving service to the public. In 
co-ordinating and connecting highway 
service with rail service lies the best ser- 
vice to the public at the lowest rates. 
There can be no question of abuse of 
such right to use the highways with the 
extended control that the national and 
State governments now exercise over 
common carriers. 

Under the law the government does 
not permit the railroads as transporta- 
tion agencies to use the waterways it 
has created in competition with them. 
There are some relatively small excep- 
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tions to this rule. Indeed, they cannot 
even use the ocean with the freedom 
that our private capital engaged in trans- 
portation may use it if the service be be- 
tween domestic ports. The law is so 
worded that they cannot have an inter- 
est in ship lines operating through the 
Panama Canal where competition be- 
tween them exists. There would seem to 
be no good reason for this if the govern- 
ment regulations be applied equally to 
both rail and water operations. So far, 
the railroads are not even allowed to 
make rates that will compete with ship 
operations through the Panama Canal. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
now has once again before it the ques- 
tion of permitting the railroads to make 
rates that will compete, and which, if 
the commission authorizes, need not be 
applied to intermediate points. So to ap- 
ply them would be destructive to rail- 
road revenues in such degree as to make 
the application impracticable. But with 
the railroad plants and facilities estab- 
lished, there is no reason why they 
should not be allowed to compete with 
the water transportation through the 
Canal if they can do so profitably, irre- 
spective of other railroad rates. Ship 
lines operating through the Canal 
should have protection against new lines 
by making the latter secure certificates 
of public convenience and necessity. The 
Canal lines are now at liberty to make 
any rates they choose subject to maxima 
-that the Shipping Board may establish. 
But with a free-for-all field it has been 
difficult for them to maintain so-called 
“conference rates,” and the result has 
been non-dependable rates, and the ship 
lines as a whole have lacked any reason- 
able profit notwithstanding the govern- 
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ment aid. At the present time, in their 
eagerness to get traffic, these Canal lines 
are moving business between Pacific 
coast points, including not only the 
principal cities but the interior, and 
points as far west of Atlantic ports and 
as far north of Gulf ports as Detroit. 
Chicago, Cleveland, and intermediat 
territory. 

Some commodities by nature are bet- 
ter adapted to rail movement. Others 
can be handled to advantage by ships. 
It should be possible, under a common 
regulation, for the establishment of rate: 
and service that would naturally divide 
trafic moved by the Canal and by the 
railroads on basis of geography and com- 
modities with a fair return to both kinds 
of transportation, and with a resulting 
assurance of a stable and efficient service. 


Well, what, then, do the railroads 
want? 

Just this: Equality in opportunity and 
equality in regulation—and that regula- 
tion be reasonable; nothing more. 

Public interest and justice alike de- 
mand this request be promptly granted. 
Otherwise, the railway companies. 
chained by public regulation and con- 
trol, must watch their branch lines and 
other lines of light traffic disappear un- 
der the deadly competition of untram- 
melled and subsidized highway and wa- 
ter carriers; and the future of their en- 
tire properties in many instances made 
uncertain. I cannot believe that the 
United States will much longer tolerate 
these unfair conditions that are giving to 
its essential transportation agency a 
creeping paralysis which in the end 
must sadly affect the welfare of our 
country as a whole. 
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Mexico 
By WALDO FRANK 


cross the frontier of Rio Grande, 
A two eighteenth-century towns, 
Laredo and Nuevo Laredo, face 
each other. One belongs to Texas, one is 
Mexican. The northern Laredo is a flour- 
ishing city of thirty thousand; its broad 
streets are paved and swift with motors, 
it has tall hotels, each room with bath, 
it has cafeterias, movies, drug-stores 
with national wares. No one is ragged 
in Laredo. The flesh of the girls is cooled 
in silk, misted by no grime or perspira- 
tion; and the young men cut through 
the easy hours like brand-new silver 
knives. Nuevo Laredo’s ten thousand 
dwellers live in huts and alleys. The dirt 
of the unpaved streets is mud when it 
rains, and there are holes in the gutters. 
The dust-bit trees of the central plaza 
droop upon men on iron benches, who 
are too poor to loll in the cantinas. The 
citizens are ragged; those with enter- 
prise seem to have crossed the river and 
merged with the prosperity of Laredo. 
In a saloon, a blind man leans against 
the bar and sings. His heavy hand gent- 
ly caresses the guitar, and his dog gulps 
refuse underneath a table. The singer’s 
eyes are leaden but all his face gleams 
upward. The singing mouth is pregnant 
of a pain that lives and becomes song, be- 
cause the world harmoniously accepts 
it... . Across the frontier of Rio Grande, 
two cultures face each other. Both are 
incomplete, wanting some crucial ele- 
ment of wholeness; both in varying de- 
grees long for completion. 
All human culture, like a tree, is root- 


ed in earth, rises in earth; is a transfig- 
ured form of the earth substance fer- 
tilized by light that is more than earth- 
ly. All human culture, if it is cut from 
earth or shut from sun, must wither. 
Earth gives to man the basic nurture: 
bread. In fecund union with the life of 
earth, man comes to understand and to 
control his place, wins skill to move in 
it and to improve it, and to survive 
against weather and beast. This, the 
second part of culture, is power; an ex- 
tension of the first, so that bread-and- 
power are virtually one. By communion 
with his earth, by struggle to survive, 
by intercourse of pain and passion with 
his fellows, man finds himself; and in 
himself a light which is beyond the 
reach of his will to power. This most 
intimate light casts an impersonal gleam 
that has no limits, and reveals to him 
the continuity between himself and the 
whole. In this revelation, comes his ex- 
perience of truth and beauty, comes his 
experience of his need of truth and 
beauty; comes his acceptance and love 
of life, now innerly illumined, and his 
naming it divine. This final part of hu- 
man culture is religion. Bread—power 
—religion are the triune whole of cul- 
ture, each part enfolded in the others 
and unfolding from them. Without 
them all in due proportion, a race of 
men is less than wholly human. 

The industrial culture of the United 
States is one of bread-and-power. The 
North American released from the cul- 
ture of Catholic Europe has gradually 
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diverged from intimate contact with 
both the soil and the self; propelled by 
the discrete (atomic) will, he has gone 
to the earth only for possession, comfort, 
and expansion; and to himself exclusive- 
ly for power to propagate material pro- 
duction. In consequence, the third cul- 
tural factor, the religious, has dwindled 
in him, together with his capacity to 
create and to experience beauty, to know 
truth (as contradistinguished from the 
accumulation of mere facts), and to be 
aware of himself as a purposive integer 
in a cosmos which self-knowledge il- 
lumes and which his deeds establish. 
More and more, his evaluation of self 
and life in qualitative terms is replaced 
by quantitative measures of mass and 
force. But this fragmentary state of cul- 
ture denies man’s inner need to experi- 
ence whole manhood; and in conse- 
quence, he suffers. He despises his 
churches, he degrades his political rulers 
by admiring in them only his own quan- 
titative power. His folk arts (journal, 
movie, story) are venal, sterile, ugly. 
His dwellings, for all their towering 
steel, look flat and flimsy. His virility as 
a lover dwindles, and his woman, de- 
prived, remains shrilly adolescent. His 
capacity to sustain thought and deep 
emotion becomes feeble. The accepted 
symbol of this maimed culture is the 
Machine; not the machine as a servant 
or as a hand, but as master and norm of 
values, accumulator at geometrical pro- 
gression of bread-and-power, and denier 
of those realms of self and life which 
are the matrix of religion. And the con- 
fession of the American’s disease in this 
incompleted culture is the jazz of his 
dance and song, which reveals a folk 
submitting to the rule of the Machine 
yet by grotesqueries of rhythm, tangents 
of gesture, plaints of accent, wistfully 
dissenting. 

The culture of Mexico from Aztec 
times has also been incomplete. The in- 
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teger of bread-and-power was neglect- 
ed, that of art and religion (which are 
in essence one) became hypertrophied. 
And if man cannot live by bread alone, 
neither can he live alone by beauty. 
Unlike the Peruvian or the Maya, the 
late Nahua culture centred its value 
beyond the cycle of normative living. 
This Mexican transcendentalism must 
not be confused with that of the Chris- 
tian who, in his concept of heaven and 
personal grace, transposed the power 
factor to an imaginary future, whence it 
could easily be retransposed to a cult 
of power here on earth. Christian tran- 
scendentalism was of Nature, not of the 
ego; Aztec transcendentalism was of the 
ego and not of Nature. The Aztec’s val- 
ue was in no way outside physical life, 
his goal was a deep harmony with Na- 
ture which could be won only by blot- 
ting out the differentiating person, and, 
in consequence, the personal will. There- 
fore all work upon Nature, of hand or 
mind, all personal ease and survival 
within Nature, were contemned. The 
cultivation of the soil was debased, al- 
though its cult was practised. The folk 
that worked the land were spiritual 
pariahs; bodily welfare was neglected; 
life’s passing moments and the arts were 
valued in the degree that they provided 
an escape, emotional or esthetic, from 
the person’s diurnal degradation. The 
Spaniards, moreover, although they 
deepened, did not transform the Mexi- 
can. The dualism and transcendental- 
ism of their creed, the bondage inherent 
in their economic system, were absorbed 
by the Indian and mestizo as a continu- 
ance of their own religious and zsthetic 
culture. 

Yet at all times, the folk instinctively 
rebelled against these official values. De- 
spite all the priests of Huitzilopochtli, 
god of Sacrifice, and of Christ crucified, 
his successor, boys and girls had de- 
light of their bodies; old men and wo- 
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men loved the quiet hours in which 
they watched the maize swelling from 
the ground; husbandmen loved the 
earth of their garnerings and sowings; 
women longed for lips to suckle and 
wept when their babes died. And in their 
crafts, their dances, their rituals of har- 
vest, their local magics for greater com- 
fort and for ease, the folk of Mexico 
strove ever to complete their life, despite 
the indoctrining of death, by raising up 
the neglected parts of bread-and-power. 

Their music bespeaks this striving. It 
is sad, even when the words are gay, be- 
cause the smoke of the old Pagan altars 
and the incense of the new have stained 
the earth-life and veiled the sun. But the 
message of their music in numberless 
variations is always a pean to the earthly 
cycle, officially despised: a pean to com- 
radeship, repose, a pzan to love, a pean 
to food and drink. The land is violent, 
the song is soft; the earth is rock or des- 
ert or jungle, the song is loam; the his- 
tory of Mexico is personal death, the 
song of Mexico is human breathing. 

Every song is a mood breathed forth: 
a shout, a sigh, a tender assignation, a 
laughter, a plaint. Deep-breasted Mexi- 
co has more songs than trees, yet all have 
this trait in common: they repeat, again 
and again, the breathing, long as the 
hours of men and women. The essence 
of the Mexican folk music is that it 
breathes. 

But this victory is not exultant. The 
Mexican song, with its cadences of repe- 
tition, its recurrent shifts between major 
and minor, its renewal of innumerable 
verses, gives the ultimate effect of sub- 
mission. Whatever the music literally 
sings, even the jarabe trying to be glad, 
its essence is the burden of breath that 
goes on indeed, but suffering. And the 
song’s end is a vague dwindling to 
ultimate silence, as if breathlessness after 
all were the reward of submission. 
This, the paradox of Mexican music: 
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it sings earthly life against an earth that 
denies life; but wearies of its rebellion 
and, having won, surrenders. Sorrow- 
ful music is not rare in the world, but no 
music is sorrowful like this. The syna- 
gogic chants of the Jews, broken and 
scattered and longing for their Zion, are 
sad; but a vigor of hope and resolve sus- 
tains their sorrow, there is a God in this 
music who saves the earth’s disaster. The 
canto hondo of Andalusia is sad; but its 
tensions are the weavings of human will 
in response to sorrow, its arabesques are 
constellated lights that gird the dark- 
ness. The music of Mexico, born of a 
desperate hope, is a steady running 
down. Even its gaiety has a falling ca- 
dence: and its ineffable sweetness is like 
the ebb of blood. 

Music alone was not strong enough to 
bring the solace of completion to this 
life-denying culture, to this folk which 
has too intolerably suffered. And the 
Mexicans, even before the Conquest, 
sought other means. The reception by 
the common folk of the invading Span- 
iard reveals this: and their welcome of 
the padres, not as theologians but as 
husbandmen who taught good arts of 
cultivation, ways to heal their sores and 
to save their children. The folk of Mexi- 
co have always made distinction be- 
tween the haughty ecclesiasts, whom 
they accepted because of their old school- 
ing in death, and the humble priests 
who lived among them and whom they 
loved because they helped them to live. 
Again, their longing is revealed in the 
Mexicans’ northward gaze toward the 
people who have what they lack—the 
redoubtable Yanqui strong with bread- 
and-power. The attraction between Mex- 
ico and the United States has psychic as 
well as economic causes. . . . But the es- 
sential movement of Mexico’s will te 
complete her culture with bread-and- 
power, the Deed that synthesizes all the 
others, is the Mexican Revolution. 
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II 

The Mexican Revolution is not yet 
over, nor did it begin when the his- 
torians date it: in 1910. It is the strug- 
gle of the Mexican folk to regain the 
earth in both the economic and the spiri- 
tual sense: to recreate their culture by 
winning the part of bread-and-power 
and by transposing the religious part 
from the varyingly transcendental altars 
of both Aztec and Catholic pasts to a 
Nature devoutly loved as the Indians 
love it, and experienced by modernly 
integrated persons. This is a Revolution 
so complex that another century would 
be brief for its fruition. 

The landowners from Spain kindled 
the Mexicans’ hope and betrayed it; 
on the books of Madrid were benevolent 
laws, but in the fields and mines was 
one hard law—the familiar one that life 
is bitter and death its only guerdon. The 
Church kindled the Mexicans’ hope and 
betrayed it; in every valley there were 
padres sharing the toil of the peons, but 
these sweet men had masters in red 
robes who compounded the cruelty of 
the encomenderos. Quetzalcoatl, fair 
god of the Sun, was once more being de- 
voured by a new Huitzilopochtli, god 
of Death—a denatured Christ on a cross 
who permitted earth to be a shambles 
while he led his flock through sacrifice 
to salvation. The deep differences be- 
tween the two theologies escaped the 
humble Mexican: his eyes saw the same 
blood on the brocade of the bishop 
which his Aztec fathers saw in the clot- 
ted hair of their priests. Beneath the 
patina of Christian forms, the colonial 
life and art of Mexico was a twice-told 
tale. New Spain, by the close of the 
eighteenth century, appeared to have 
become old Mexico again: a land of the 
triumphant death-god. 

Yet there was a great difference—one 
that alone justifies the Conquest. The 
Church was rotten: it taught contempt 
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of the flesh and grew fat, it preached 
water and drank wine, it owned a third 
of all the Mexican lands. But it had made 
incarnate in the Mexican masses the 
hope of freedom. It sustained hope 
through the theory of the “New Laws of 
the Indies,” it taught hope in the Pela- 
gian doctrine of probable salvation; and 
by the deeds of countless padres it foster- 
ed the dignity and cheer of hope in the 
humblest peon. Now this hope grows 
dynamic within the Mexicans, and takes 
the form of the will to bread-and-pow- 
er. Hope rises where Spain had planted 
it, to cast Spain out! 

The Mexican War of the Emancipa- 
tion is the prelude of the Revolution. 
Its first leader, Miguel Hidalgo, was a 
lowly priest. From his village of Dolores, 
which means sorrows, he went forth 
bearing the image of the Virgin of 
Guadelupe. This blessed Mary had ap- 
peared before a lowly Indian of Tepe- 
yac in the form of an Indian maid; 
she had led him to the height of Guade- 
lupe: and all Mexico still worships in her 
deed the symbolic naturalization of the 
Church. By tens of thousands, the Indi- 
ans followed Hidalgo against the Span- 
iard. Another holy man, José Maria 
Morelos, unsheathed the sword at _his 
side. But this first lyric rapture broke 
against the troops of Spain. Hidalgo 
and Morelos were stripped of their sa- 
cred robes and shot by a firing-squad. 
The war against Spain went on, and 
Spain was driven out. But not until Hi- 
dalgo in modern form revives and is 
victorious at the head of his folk will 
the Revolution triumph. 

For in this holy man who enacted the 
prelude of the Revolution are all the 
themes, still unevolved, of the Drama. 
Mexico is too great in art to have failed 
in this esthetic law: that the play’s pre- 
lude shall contain its essence and the 
germ of its conclusion. Hidalgo strove 
to unite in Mexico the three factors 
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needed for independent life: bread, pow- 
er, religion. But this will in him was not 
bodied by a method. Bread—but Hi- 
dalgo had no means to replace the feu- 
dal economic structure which stole the 
bread of the people. Power—but the 
physiocrat was ignorant of the indus- 
trial revolution. Religion—but the 
Catholic could not divorce his God 
from the theology of Rome. He failed, 
and the sixscore years since the Spanish 
bullets killed him have not realized his 
triune will. His action sowed the seed 
of Revolution; it is not yet uprisen from 
the ground. 


Ill 


After Hidalgo’s prelude comes de- 
spair. Mexico, having thrust out Spain, 
lapsed into a chaos where she suffered 
all the ills of her past without the moth- 
erland to guide her through them. The 
chief figure of this scene is Santa Anna: 
a small, hard, half-mad fool touched 
with the bravado of genius. He led his 
people to the nadir of disaster. With the 
Church and the few hundred hacenda- 
dos who now owned Mexico, he thrust 
the peons, who had fought the Spaniard, 
back into their darkness. Then he 
wavered in his servility to the Church 
and the Church betrayed him: self-di- 
vided Mexico paid the price of her divi- 
sion by losing half her land tothe United 
States. 

Now comes recovery from Santa Anna 
and a proceeding, more solid but partial, 
upon the premises of Hidalgo. The will 
of Mexico for bread-and-power gives 
forth a first political leader, Benito 
Juarez. Hidalgo had been the prelude 
theme of Revolution; this full-blooded 
Zapotec Indian, who, for love of his 
land, became a lawyer, a soldier and a 
statesman, is its initial act. The arch- 
enemy to the folk’s attaining bread-and- 
power was the Church: Juarez declared 
war on the Church. And since to him 


the Church was the equivalent of reli- 
gion, Juarez turned away from religion. 
His Constitution of 1857 abolished the 
privileges which had made the mili- 
tary and the clergy the irresponsible 
rulers of the land. He cut off Church 
from State; he declared forfeit the vast 
ecclesiastical acres, leaving the Church 
bare with its temples alone. He broke the 
convents and opened thousands of 
schools; he recalled the Republic’s en- 
voy at the Vatican. And of course, in 
all this, he clove the people. Napoleon 
III soon found a financial pretext for 
sending an army into Mexico and set 
Maximilian of Hapsburg on the throne. 
Ju4rez, thrust north to the Rio Grande, 
fought his way back, threw out the 
aliens, and died as President of a re- 
united nation. 

But Mexico was exhausted; Juarez 
had gone too far in his assaults on the 
Church. The folk needed religion, and 
as yet no one had come to show them 
how religion could mean other than a 
church. Juarez was great, but his prob- 
lem was greater. Here was a folk hun- 
gering to enact their intuition of beauty 
in a form that would permit them to 
live; and shackled by the heritage of 
ages to a doctrine and an economic sys- 
tem which led to death. Juarez saw that 
bread-and-power were needed, in order 
that Mexico might live; he did not un- 
derstand that for this folk of genius life 
itself must be the experience of religion 
and that without it bread would be a 
stone. 

After exhaustion comes reaction; af- 
ter Benito Juarez comes Porfirio Diaz. 
The man who now ruled Mexico for 
over thirty years was, on a grand scale, a 
caricature of Juarez and a fulfilment, in 
modern terms, of the national vices em- 
bodied in Santa Anna. Juarez was 
schooled in Darwin; Diaz called him- 
self a Positivist and his group the “Scien- 
tific Party.” His method of governing 
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was to deliver up to the capital of France, 
Great Britain, and (increasingly with 
the years) of the United States, what 
Juarez had defended from the army of 
Napoleon III and what Mexico had 
saved from the American humiliation of 
Santa Anna. Mines throbbed with the 
new machines; railroads were laid from 
the Capital to Vera Cruz and north to 
Texas; streets were paved; telephones 
linked the towns together; money pour- 
ed into Mexico’s coffers. Diaz deployed 
this wealth to build a carapace of order. 
In every State he had his chieftains, well 
paid to uphold him, and his police, well 
paid to hold the masses in subjection. 
And unlike Juarez, he had use for the 
Church whose commission was to sec- 
ond the police in keeping order. So long 
as it functioned in this holy work, the 
Positivist and his “Scientists” were sat- 
isfied to be its friends. The secular 
schools which Judrez had opened closed. 
But the mines were rich, money kept 
flowing in, and Diaz learned ever bet- 
ter the alchemy which turned it into 
order. Mexico was quiet. 

Diaz had begun as the traditional dic- 
tator who, with a lyric thrust of his own 
will, galvanizes the chaos of his people, 
because he expresses their instinctive 
hunger for authority and peace. He con- 
tinued in power as a dictator of the new 
dispensation: one whose main strength 
is the support of foreign capital, which 
is eager to pay for a tranquil country 
in order that oil may gush and mines 
disgorge. Beneath a shell of imported 
commercial paper, Mexico festered. Nev- 
er in her tragic history had the folk been 
so well oppressed. The Aztec tyrants 
had been Mexican themselves; their 
cruelty was kin to the spirit of the vic- 
tims. Spain for all her ignorance and 
greed married with Mexico and grew 
Mexican. Even Santa Anna had mis- 
ruled with native weapons. But the latter 
power of Diaz was alien: its work was a 
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gradual denaturing of the people, and 
the peace it clamped on the troubling 
land was the peace of death. Mexico a! 
most died. The Church, suborned to th« 
“Cientificos,” stank in corruption. Ther: 
were no teachers, there were not eve: 
politicians. The little way which Mexi- 
co had come toward self-control was los: 
in a régime of bullies and gendarmes, 
whose true power was the strength of 
alien money. If the break from the 
tyranny of Spain had been a stumbling, 
the break at last from the Machine of 
Diaz was a frenzy. 


IV 


With Francisco Madero who in 1g10 
cried: “Give us land!” the cycle rounds 
back to the priest Hidalgo who in 1810 
had led his peons under the image of the 
Virgin. In place of the magic Lady, here 
is a magic word. Land! The Mexicans 
hungered for their land, and for the 
wholeness which land alone could give 
them. Mary the blessed woman—and 
the soil: to the Mexican they are one. 
Woman is earth, the place for the plant- 
ing of the seed and for the birth of the 
god, and for the caress of hands and for 
the repose of spirit. The Mexican strug- 
gling to emerge from a millennial death- 
cult longs for life—life, the woman, 
life which springs from woman. In a 
hundred years, only the word has 
changed. The day of Christian symbols 
is gone: the “Cientificos” of Diaz, with 
their Positivism and their machines, 
have put an end to them. Since it is the 
land, pregnant of illumination, they 


have adored under the name of Mary, | 


now let them march—not for Mary but 
for “Tierra”! 

The land-hungry peons did not sce 
that this Madero was an absurd little 
fellow with an antiquated gift for physi- 
ocratic phrases. They swept him into 
office. And at once, Madero’s part in the 
long conflict was over. He had turned 
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Diaz out, broken the carapace of foreign 
steel, and released the whirlwind in 
Mexico’s stagnant body. 

But this spiritual sleep of thirty years 
had also been of the inevitable action. 
Hidalgo had pitifully failed, because he 
lacked an adequate method; his ide- 
ology bound him to the Colonial world 
from which his impulse freed him. Diaz, 
delivering up his nation to the tool- 
makers—the industrial Powers—let in 
the tools it needed, technological and 
mental. Electric wires, rails and rail- 
roads, machinery of mine and well, and 
the organizing thought that goes with 
them, were weapons with which Mexico 
could fight her sterile mountains and 
her stagnant valleys; and thus approach 
the solution of her task, the welding to- 
gether of bread-and-power with reli- 
gion. 

Now Madero is shot at the instance 
of the reactionary soldier, Victoriano 
Huerta, who usurps control. The scene 
becomes so bewildering a chaos that the 
perspective of two decades scarcely re- 
veals its nucleus of integration. It is a 
complex of fragmentary wills embodied 
in fragmentary leaders; and Mexico’s 
need is to fuse these wills together. 
Huerta represents the atavistic bias to- 
ward order in terms of pretorian force. 
From him, all that is forward-yearning 
in the land recoils. In the south rises 
Emiliano Zapata, the bloody Saint Fran- 
cis of the peon. He is pure and ruthless, 
dispensing terror as the Assisan prayer 
and alms. Barefoot, in white cotton 
trousers, with the broad petate hat low 
over hungering eyes, he and his thou- 
sands march through the sugar fields 
of Morelos and Guerrero claiming the 
land that Madero promised. When his 
host enter the Capital, the women lock 
themselves away and desperately tell 
their beads. But the Zapatistas, holding 
a gun in one hand, stretch out the other 


for bread. They will kill for their land; 
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but the city is not land, here they are 
humble. In Yucatan, Felipe Carillo 
Puerto rediscovers the ancient measure 
of his folk, the Maya, and applies it to 
the business of a peasants’ republic. Both 
these social saints are murdered by the 
men of Venustiano Carranza. 

In Carranza’s rise to power, after the 
escape of Huerta, the traits of bureau- 
cratic Mexico foregather. He is cunning, 
cruel, vain; he is contemptuous of study 
and method; he is corrupt. An abyss 
separates him from his people, for he is 
without art or religion. Devout lands 
produce these monsters in whose anzxs- 
thesia there is a kind of balance to the 
hyperesthesia of the folk. Carranza has 
at least one good trait: he is firm in his 
dealings with Washington. Otherwise, 
he is a true son of Diaz; and the land he 
rules shrinks from this apparition of the 
political past. The men who have writ- 
ten the new Constitution of 1917 in 
which the statutes of Juarez are revised, 
know that Carranza must abhor it, and 
awaits only sufficient security to wipe it 
out. They seek the man who can destroy 
Carranza. 

In the north they find him: Pancho 
Villa, roaming and ravaging with a 
ragged army. The earth of Mexico, de- 
nied its sweet possession by the Indian, 
has grown savage and has risen. This is 
Villa: the infuriated soil of Mexico, lust- 
ful and lone. The peons understand him 
and crowd his ranks. He is a man who 
lives by death and by women. Under his 
savagery plays a fretful tenderness. 
When he puts down the pistol, it is to 
caress the body of a girl. Villa seems to 
be the one practical answer to Carranza; 
and the intellectuals—half in fear, half 
in disgust—accept him. The tragedy of 
the Revolution comes to this new cli- 
max: that to save it from the cynical poli- 
tics of Carranza, there is only Villa, the 
earth-brute. 

Carranza goes the way of the better 
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men—Zapata, Carillo—he was shot. 
With his disappearance, the reason for 
Villa dwindles. This bestial and potent 
child has had in Angeles the most bril- 
liant general of Mexico to plan his bat- 
tles; men of genius, like José Vascon- 
celos and Martin Luis Guzman, have 
been his aides-de-camp. Now, the intel- 
lectuals steal away, whenever Villa’s gun 
is pointed elsewhere. His Army of the 
North becomes once more what it was 
before the hope born of despair had 
raised it up: a band of marauders. And 
Villa disappears in the arid stretches 
south of Rio Grande, which he had turn- 
ed into a vision of earth moving, devour- 
ing. But he has done his share. Now, 
from the State of Sonora—symbolically 
close to the United States—rise three 
men who are to make the first firm 
stand in the chaos. 


V 


They are Alvaro Obregén, Plutarco 
Calles, Adolfo de la Huerta. Their 
leader, Obregén who becomes President 
in 1920, is the first statesman to master 
Mexico since Juarez. He is a narrower 
and bloodier man, and perhaps the hour 
demands him. Judrez’s foes, the Church, 
Napoleon III, the Austrian Prince in the 
Palace of Chapultepec, were a frail men- 
ace beside the perfect modern greed of 
the North. Wherever there is petroleum 
or metal, there is this cancer of corrup- 
tion (of which the industrial civiliza- 
tion of the United States is merely the 
most perfect symbol), spreading, eating 
the vitals of the people. Diaz abetted, 
and profited by, its progress. And now 
that the land is a confusion of broken 
farms and cities, the blood of the folk 
is too impoverished to resist the alien 
scathe of lobbyists, bribers, gunmen, 
working with the native politicians. 
Obregén has fought through the ten 
years since Madero; his will is harsh and 
his vision a straight line. Mexico must 
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be saved—soil and subsoil—from the 
capitalism represented by the North! 
And Mexico will be saved, only if she 
learns to take from the men of the 
North the skill which makes them dan- 
gerous. The United States must be ad- 
mitted to the land, must be admitted in 
friendship: must be allowed to drive 
wells and dig mines, to make loans for 
railroads, to earn a profit. Yet within 
Mexico, which needs these dangerous 
weapons and which must love the North 
in order to absorb its genius, the North 
must be held in check. This is the ex- 
quisite problem of Obregon. In order to 
control the indispensable enemy who 
brings skill to the business of bread-and. 
power, Mexico must control herself. 
And that this may be, she must know 
herself. Knowledge brings unity, and 
peace. 

Obregén’s first tool is the Law of 1917, 
in which the defensive measures of 
Juarez have been transposed against 
foreign ownership of mines and wells. 
The mines already worked by foreign 
hands cannot be retaken; but Mexico’s 
subsoil—her future wealth—has been 
frivolously mortgaged for immediate 
dollars. Obregén proceeds for the first 
time to enforce the Constitution, and 
encounters the fury of Wall Street, abet- 
ted by the rampant national pride of 
Washington. He dares not fight the 
North, he dares not yield: both simplici- 
ties would be death. The long, delicate 
joust of compromise begins, Mexico’s 
need of bread-and-power and need of 
the North to help her win them, and 
the North’s instinctive urge to envelop 
the Southern nation. 

Meantime, the land awakes, the great 
work starts of saving Mexico by self- 
knowledge. The intellectuals take office; 
some at home, some abroad on diplo- 
matic missions. Manuel Gamio and his 
followers begin their restoration of the 
Toltec ruins in Teotihuacan: archzolo- 
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MEXICO 


gy and present folkways are joined in a 
new native cycle, making the Mexican 
once more whole with his land, with his 
fathers, with his future. José Vascon- 
celos becomes Minister of Public Edu- 
cation. He is a mystic who believes in 
politics; a man who can capture the 
spirit of the Upanishads on the petate of 
a Mexican hovel. He organizes his 
Teachers’ Missions to spread the revival 
of dignity through the remotest valleys. 
From town to town goes the group: 
physician, nurse, craftsman, agricultur- 
ist, painter, teacher of letters and num- 
bers, and draws to itself potential local 
teachers, and inspires them to work 
among the Indians, in order to recreate 
their sense of continuity with the past 
and with the land. The schools of 
Juarez are reopened. Architects and 
artists, at a workman’s wage, build new 
houses and adorn them. 

With wonderful swiftness, Mexico 
finds voice. Everywhere, the crafts of 
the tribes awaken. Potteries, weavings 
in straw and cloth, silverwork, wood- 
work, carving, and painting spread with 
new songs and dances, like a sudden 
bloom. Mexico’s black soil stands at 
Spring. In the Capital, the young artists 
climb on scaffolds, cover the walls of 
schools and official buildings with a plas- 
tic splendor whose equal America has 
not seen since the empire of the Incas. 
They form a “Revolutionary Syndicate 
of Technical Workers, Painters and 
Sculptors.” The Soviet of Russia shapes 
the words of their journal El Machete; 
but their brushes and chisels speak Mexi- 
can. The work of three men must be 
summarily chosen to describe this first 
great plastic movement, although at 
least a dozen artists have emerged from 
it into the realms of authentic and inde- 
pendent art. 


VI 


Abraham Angel comes from some 
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hidden village, an apparition prophetic 
and angelic. He paints a few pictures in 
the studio of his friend Manuel Rodri- 
guez Lozana, and suddenly drops dead, 
at the foot of his high easel. His work 
brings the folk of Mexico to the new 
morning. The background is the land, 
knotted and hard: its abrupt planes and 
sudden colors weave a fugue of imper- 
viousness to man, this earth is a loveli- 
ness impenetrable to man’s wooing. But 
upon the earth is a human figure—an 
Indian girl: she is heavy, yet luminous, 
her long strong limbs have risen from 
this earth, partake of it, and pour flame- 
like upward into the blue of the sky. 
She is the victorious miracle of human 
Spring: mankind that has rotted in the 
soil of winter leaps now forth, in a 
straight green leaf, to the open. 

José Clemente Orozco is the poet of 
Mexico’s tragic womb. In the early days 
of the Revolution, he lived in a garret of 
the city and drew caricatures for radical 
journals. These revelations of bourgeois, 
bureaucrat, soldier, prostitute, had a de- 
tailed precision as if the victims them- 
selves, suddenly possessed by a fierce 
love of truth, had drawn them. Now 
comes Orozco’s chance: the tiered gal- 
leries of the Court of the National Pre- 
paratory School, once a Colonial palace, 
are bare plaster. Orozco climbs up and 
begins to cover them with paint; to fill 
them indeed with a life so profound that 
the flat walls, sonorous with depths, are 
caverns. Orozco is a man whose c!umsi- 
ness is the slow rhythm of unrevealed 
emotion, whose peon strength is tender, 
whose dark eyes are open like the nights 
of his country. And his pictures on the 
walls of an old palace, noisy with the 
students of a modern school, are the 
womb of a people. Soldiers march to 
revolution, clumps of the earth made 
alive by a fierce hunger. Women fall 
athwart their feet that trample cruelly 
and yet know pity. Padres of old bind 
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the farms together with the arched ten- 
sion of their prayer. Cortés himself, full- 
mailed beside his nude Malinche, por- 
trays the terror of this marriage of an 
alien armor with the bare flesh of the 
land. And from this embrace of Chris- 
tian steel with the high breasts and the 
round soft belly of Malinche is born the 
Mexican Mother. She is a gray hulk 
prone on the earth beside a coffin. A wo- 
man like earth. The upraised head eter- 
nally saluting her immolated son. The 
mouth and eyes accepting. Ready like 
earth to bloom again and again in the 
embrace of life. 

And Diego Rivera: round-faced, 
round-bellied giant, with a heart of lust, 
a wit of lightning, a hand diamond- 
clear. He goes to Paris, learns the craft 
of the most modern painters. He goes to 
Russia, absorbs the mysticism of Karl 
Marx. He returns to his Mexico full of 
the destiny of the modern world. He 
paints his visions on the walls of min- 
isterial buildings, chapels, schools. Abra- 
ham Angel has given the mottotheme 
of the Revolution. In forms derise as 
earth, luminous as dawn, he has sung 
his plastic prophecy, and disappeared. 
Orozco has painted as from the womb 
of his folk. His forms are feelings that 
coil and writhe with a dark necessity. 
His colors are all shadows. His world is 
a shut infinity without exterior or exten- 
sion. The surfaces are merely the echoes 
of gravid depths, and the figures fold 
upon each other in spasmic prophecies 
of motion. The air and earth of a dolor- 
ous world enclose these men and wo- 
men, as the walls of a womb enclose the 
infant. But Rivera sees Mexico in flower. 
He is the intellectual, the deliberate con- 
structor. Orozco and Angel have dwelt 
in the depths of their land; Rivera is its 
projecting mind and will. The color of 
Angel is earth; the color of Orozco is 
blood; the color of Rivera is the bloom 
of a cultivated land. His peasants are 
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already at their peaceful toil, and his wo- 
men hold happy babes at the breast. The 
Revolution has won! Here are its chil- 
dren grouped like garlands. There is no 
struggle in their configurations, and 
their faces are emotionally torpid. They 
are all charted and together, function- 
ing in a social Pattern. But this calm is 
fertile, for it is of the earth. The Revo- 
lution is the victory of earth. It has 
brooded fecundly; it has risen in pain: 
now it spreads benign under the uni- 
versal sky. The faces of Rivera’s wo- 
men are expressionless and secret, like 
the faces of new-sown fields in the 
Spring; the gestures of his men are melo- 
dious like the branches of young trees. 
There is the aroma of mildness and re- 
pose in these peans of Revolution. Ri- 
vera’s work, immense and complex, ar- 
ticulates the dream of the folk to make 
a Mexico—from the most ancient watch- 
tower of the Maya to the most modern 
oil-well—in which all men shall breathe 
and prosper. 


Vil 


In plastic form, Mexico has a sure and 
great tradition: therefore it was natural 
that the first materialization of her revo- 
lutionary dream was art. But in the arts 
of living in the modern world—a world 
dominated by the standards, more even 
than by the economic forces, of the pow- 
erful nation of the North—the folk of 
Mexico has scarcely reached the thresh- 
old of promise. Rivera’s grandiose sym- 
phonies of Order are like the apocalyp- 
tic poems written in the ruins of old 
Rome: he painted them in chaos, and 
they look down to-day, from their walls, 
on chaos. 

Before Obregén had been three years 
in office, Mexico’s tragic traits—fruit of 
her cult of death—were against upris- 
ing: her inability toco-operate peacefully 
toward social order, her love for violence 
and for personal destruction. Obregén 
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himself, exclusively stressing the need 
of “bread-and-power,” had lost contact 
with the spiritual need of his people; 
and had surrendered to Mexico’s endem- 
ic malady of political corruption. When 
Calles became President, de la Huerta 
rose against him: the Sonora Triumvi- 
rate was broken. And although his in- 
surrection failed, much that was creative 
in Mexico’s public life, and which had 
just entered it, went with him into exile. 
In Calles and the followers of Calles 
(who to-day wield a power as absolute 
as that of Mussolini), the creed of bread- 
and-power has grown so narrow—as it 
must when it ignores the element of 
religion—that it is close to tyranny. The 
agrarian programme, which was the 
slogan of 1910, was fast turned into a 
travesty by politicians. And when 
Dwight Morrow of the House of Mor- 
gan arrived as American ambassador, 
a new Thermidor gripped the Revolu- 
tion. 

The reaction is suave and humani- 
tarian—as befits a banker so civilized as 
Morrow, the true shaper of Mexico’s 
policy since 1927. The Imperialism of 
the North requires order to do business: 
and Mexico, prematurely stopped in her 
travail, is forced by the ideal of Business 
to go undelivered. But the humanita- 
rianism of money never prevents starva- 
tion. Seven million children of the 
peons, dislocated from the haciendas, are 
to-day swarming in economic chaos: 
their old chains are gone, but the land 
and the tools and the financial aid to 
make their freedom real have not yet 
been provided.* 


*Calles in 1930 candidly confessed the failure of 
the agrarian programme which was the slogan of 1910. 
Carleton Beals, perhaps Mexico’s keenest economic 
critic, in a courageous address delivered in Mexico 
City in the summer of 1930, declared: ““The Revolu- 
tion has become a reactionary dictatorship . . . and 
is trying to forget its economic programme.” 
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In 1929-30, José Vasconcelos rose in 
an attempt, more lyrical than political, 
to reintegrate the triune form of Mexi- 
co’s revolution. But his appeal to reli- 
gion was too vague, too close-allied with 
the form of Catholic reaction; and his 
effort to save the economic factor of 
Mexico’s rebirth from subjection to the 
United States was impotent. His presi- 
dential campaign, and his call to insur- 
rection, alike were failures. He went 
into exile, appealing now to the youth 
of all America Hispana to band togeth- 
er in sober union of the mind and the 
spirit, in order to recreate their race. 

This gesture of the Mexican Vascon- 
celos toward his young brothers in Cuba, 
Colombia, Peru, marks a new positive 
phase in the Mexican Revolution. As an 
exclusive national movement, the up- 
rising of 1910 has failed against the in- 
ner reaction which wins its force and its 
technique from the United States. The 
leaders of Mexico now for the first time 
turn toward the Hispanic Continent: 
they appeal to the youth of all the young 
republics to work together in the crea- 
tion of a technique of leadership which 
alone can carry through the regenerative 
labor. 

Meantime, the new art of Mexico and 
the travelling schools which have not 
been abandoned are a light which grad- 
ually illumines every Mexican on the 
soil. The peon is gone. The Mexican citi- 
zen who succeeds him has not received 
his land—his holy land of “bread and 
power and religion,” in search of which 
his fathers joined Hidalgo and Madero. 
But he has cast off intellectual chains; 
he has learned that he can live without 
the bishop and the padre; he has shat- 
tered the forms of his old economic 
bondage. The Mexican peasant is in mo- 
tion. With leadership, that motion will 
yet bring birth. 

















STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Significant notes in American life to-day 











The Humanizing of Hoover 


By SILAS BENT 


of Herbert Hoover is a spectacle new 

in American life. It is justified by a long 
line of precedent, perhaps by mass psychology; 
and if it has attracted unusual attention, it is 
because the effort to replace in the public mind 
the picture of the frowning engineer among 
his blue prints and statistical tables by a genial 
and somewhat ebullient executive has in- 
volved a turnover rather more sudden and 
drastic than usual. 

This political era might well be called the 
reign of the publicity Plantagenet. The press- 
agent does the talking and the manceuvring 
nowadays. Since 1912, when Theodore Roose- 
velt made his last and disastrous bid for public 
favor, the plain-spoken politician has been 
rare and sporadic. As a rule the sanctuary of 
the so-called leader has been the storm-cellar, 
and his topics of conversation no more im- 
portant than the weather. Thus there has been 
reared for an admiring electorate, in recent 
years, in front of the figure of Warren Gama- 
liel Harding, the facade of a far-seeing “states- 
man” who planned and put through the 
Washington conference on the limitation of 
armaments. In front of Calvin Coolidge, the 
most garrulous man who ever occupied the 
White House, was erected the protective 
screen of a strong and silent New Englander. 
These were but extensions of practices which 
all Presidents have used with greater or less 
success. 

“Man is essentially an idolator—that is, in 
bondage to his imagination,” wrote the elder 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, sire of the present 
Justice, “for there is no more harm in the 
Greek word eidolon than in the Latin word 
imago. He wants a visible image to fix his 
thought, a scarabee or a crux ansata, or the 
modern symbols which are to our own time 
what these were to the ancient Egyptians.” 
The “human” Mr. Hoover is one of those 


L no one suppose that the “humanizing” 


“visible images” to fix the thought of the 
voter, in preparation for 1932. 

One cannot say that the effort has been 
marked throughout with good taste or sound 
judgment. Thus we find a broadcaster, talk- 
ing over a national hook-up, telling about the 
President’s breakfast with his grandchildren. 
Let me quote him verbatim: 

“A small girl of five and her younger broth- 
er swarm onto their grandfather’s lap, and 
after them and onto the same lap leaps a flop- 
eared and gangly puppy dog, while the grand- 
father is seated at the breakfast table. 

“Grandfathers’ laps were made for that pur- 
pose, too. In the case of this particular grand- 
father, a whole long night had passed since 
they had seen him, and this is their method of 
greeting him. 

“But the puppy dog, I am sorry to relate, 
succumbs to temptation. From his point of 
vantage he can see, yes, and can reach, the 
Presidential plate, and while a horrified waiter 
looks on helplessly, a lightning-like snip is 
made and a carefully fried egg, prepared for 
President Hoover himself, disappears into that 
bottomless pit that is every puppy dog’s 
stomach.” 

That touching sketch of family affection 
and domestic deportment was more salutary 
in its general consequences, I suspect, than the 
exploitation of Bryan Untiedt, juvenile hero 
of a Colorado blizzard, who saved the lives 
of several school-bus companions. The Presi- 
dent could have liquidated the obligation im- 
posed by his office by instructing one of his 
secretarial corps to write, for his signature, a 
letter to the youth, expressing appreciation 
and admiration; his press-agents did not think 
this enough. Bryan was commanded to visit 
the White House, was interviewed on nearly 
everything from a pick-axe to the Ten Com- 
mandments, visited the Zoo time and again 
with Mrs. Hoover, played his harmonica for 
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dancing by the ineffable grandchildren, cook- 
ed a park lunch and was lionized at a great 
rate. What would the glare of the spotlight do 
to the psychology of an immature youngster? 
To some observers the incident appeared to be 
the ruthless and unscrupulous employment of 
a helpless boy for the personal aggrandize- 
ment of a political figure. It so happens, praise 
be, that Bryan has a distinctly sensible mother. 
On his return, laden with presents, Mrs. Un- 
tiedt had him put aside his “store clothes” for 
overalls, assist her with the week’s washing, 
and help his father feed the pigs. No motion- 
picture contract for him, his mother said; no 
“ghost-writing” and no hero stuff. She intend- 
ed to make the boy understand that nothing 
counted in life but authentic achievement. He 
seemed safe, despite his upsetting White 
House experience. 

These and other artifices were credited in 
Washington to Theodore G. Joslin, formerly 
Washington correspondent of the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, who succeeded George Aker- 
son as the President’s “political” secretary and 
publicity adviser. Mr. Akerson, who was 
closer than any other man to Mr. Hoover 
when Secretary of Commerce, had resigned to 
put his Washington experience at the service 
of the motion-picture industry, and Mr. Joslin, 
an industrious, likable and loyal person, re- 
placed him. He put at the service of the Presi- 
dent a good working knowledge of politics 
from the standpoint of a man outside looking 
in, and he understood public opinion as the 
Transcript understands it; nor must any one 
suppose that the Transcript, although a class 
paper edited for the Back Bay, doesn’t under- 
stand “human interest.” The suspicion among 
Washington correspondents, with whom Mr. 
Joslin is highly popular, is that he may have 
overplayed the “human interest” factor in his 
“story.” Yet Mr. Hoover, if we are to judge by 
his complaisance in the publicity about his 
child welfare activities, doubtless approved, 
at least so far as the grandchildren and Un- 
tiedt ballyhoo was concerned. 

The President has four busy secretaries, 
none more powerful now than Lawrence 
Richey, whose name formerly was Ricci. He 
has had a varied career as a government secret- 
service agent, as a private detective for Wil- 
liam J. Burns, and subsequently as an opera- 
tive for Scotland Yard. It was in the last ca- 
pacity, while Mr. Hoover was abroad during 
the World War, that he came to know and 
like the young man, and attached him to his 
retinue. Although all Presidents are guarded 
by secret-service agents—a secret-service man 





took Bryan Untiedt to his home in Colorado 
—I cannot learn that any other has ever en- 
trusted a private detective with the post of con- 
fidential secretary. There has been some re- 
sentment of Mr. Richey’s influence among 
Washington correspondents and, so I am com- 
petently informed, among some of the other 
secretaries. Of the four, it is he who has readi- 
est access to the Presidential ear. 

It so happens that Mr. Joslin has a deal of 
research work to do, and that when he is out 
of his office on such tasks Mr. Richey moves 
from his inner sanctum to the Joslin desk. 
This has given rise in some quarters to a be- 
lief, which I think is unfounded, that he is 
shouldering Mr. Joslin to one side. More in- 
terest attaches to a new addition to the corps. 

This was George A. Hastings, selected to 
succeed French Strother as “ghost writer” for 
the President. (Many of the executive’s letters 
and speeches are prepared for him, as a time- 
saving device.) Mr. Strother, formerly a mag- 
azine editor, had contracted to serve one year 
as Mr. Hoover’s literary alter ego; he had 
served two years, and he felt that he should 
return to New York, where he had certain 
financial interests and where he would have 
better opportunities as a free-lance writer. Mr. 
Hastings took his desk on June 1; he had been 
a publicity promoter for New York welfare 
organizations, and press representative for the 
Committee on Dependency and Neglect, of 
Mr. Hoover’s Child Health conference, of 
which I spoke in Scripner’s last July; he had 
been an instructor in the extension department 
at Columbia University, had held a post in the 
New York State Charities Aid Association, 
and had been a secretary of the State Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene. It was a matter 
of comment, but of no special significance, 
that he differed widely in background and 
temperament from his predecessor. 

Walter H. Newton, the fourth secretary 
(like Mr. Akerson, a Minneapolis product), 
is a lawyer and former influential representa- 
tive in the House, where for a time he was a 
member of the Republican Steering Com- 
mittee. He had charge of the Speakers’ Bureau 
for the Republican National Committee in 
the 1926 Congressional campaigns, and re- 
signed from the House two years ago to take 
his present secretarial post. Obviously it is to 
him that the President might logically turn 
for “inside” political advice, but there is an 
impression in Washington that he has not the 
shrewdness nor the flexibility, say, of Bascom 
Slemp, who served Calvin Coolidge ably in 
that capacity. 
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This formidable secretariat has had its 
hands full since the collapse of the stock mar- 
ket in the fall of 1929 and the prolonged sub- 
sequent depression. It is a lot harder to defend 
than to attack, and the White House has been 
solely a fortress of defense. The “humaniz- 
ing,” or, if you prefer, the naturalizing of Mr. 
Hoover, began on a small scale, to be sure, 
even before Mr. Joslin took his post, with the 
White House Conference on children; but 
after Mr. Joslin’s arrival it was done in a big- 
ger and presumably better way. Chiefly 
through the daily press but partly by radio 
there was broadcast to the nation at large the 
presence of a kindly soul, so devoted to his 
duties that he would spend only week-ends at 
the Rapidan camp, fond of sports and of all 
things pertaining to the wee ones, absorbed 
in the heroes of the day and full of friendly 
emotions. 

Thus the delegation of Democratic women 
of dry predilections, who had refused to vote 
their ticket in 1928 because of the prohibition 
issue, and the women of both parties who fa- 
vored prohibition repeal, found the President 
equally “glad” to see them; the news de- 
spatches told of a “busiest day” at the executive 
offices, beginning at 9:30 a.M., although it in- 
cluded an hour and a half for lunch, two and 
a half hours at the ball park, and a private 
dinner in the evening. In summer Washington 
swelters, and even with a new system for cool- 
ing the White House air Mr. Hoover’s absorp- 
tion in his responsibilities meant actual self- 
sacrifice during the hot months. His morn- 
ing set-to with the medicine ball, too, gave 
to an electorate which recalled his avoirdu- 
pois the sense of a very earnest and “human” 
person. 

It would be unfair to criticise these prac- 
tices as an imposition on America’s mass gul- 
libility. The public has invited them, and has 
appeared to enjoy them. All politicians know 
about them or learn quickly to utilize them. 
It is quite beside the point to wander off into 
detail about specific instances of such tactics. 
It is more to the point to reflect on their reper- 
cussions and their significance as an establish- 
ed part of our political scene. 

To what extent, for example, has the tri- 
umphant ascendancy of the publicity man in 
politics contributed to the spreading doubts 
about the ultimate success of the republican 


experiment? To what extent has it empha- 
sized the feeling that governments have very 
little to do, after all, with the important things 
that happen to nations? A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Edward Everett Hale, in “Memories 
of a Hundred Years,” noted that even during 
the nineteenth century, when the press-agent 
had gained no such eminence and authority 
as enfolds him now, but was more likely to 
be the editor or correspondent of a friendly 
paper, politicians had little to do with the de- 
velopment of this United States. He thought 
that Napoleon Bonaparte, Robert H. Living- 
ston, Eli Whitney and Robert Fulton were the 
Four Horsemen, although of course he did 
not use that phrase. Napoleon had sold us an 
empire for a song, and Chancellor Livingston 
as Minister to France had bought it on his own 
responsibility; Whitney had invented the cot- 
ton gin and Fulton had produced the steam 
boat, which helped open the West to settle- 
ment. None realized even faintly, the author 
observed, what posterity would owe him. And 
Goldwin Smith, looking at American politics 
from a different vantage point, held that the 
levelling effect of party conventions, happy 
hunting-grounds of publicity hounds, had pre- 
vented the nomination for the Presidency, save 
by accident, of our great men. 

The democratic tradition, nevertheless, fos- 
ters the notion that elected persons are <is- 
tinguished and able citizens. The publicity 
man plays upon this superstition successfully, 
to the gratification and enlargement of the 
personality he is dressing up. He pretends 
owlishly to know all about the public “reac- 
tion” to this, that, and the other, and nour- 
ishes, if he does not demand, that pussyfooting 
on the part of his chieftain which has become 
a marked feature of the Washington land- 
scape, and of all political centres. It is a little 
disquieting to reflect that this is a government 
of propaganda, that the technic of evasion and 
the false-front has been most highly developed 
at the national capital, and that some of the 
big-wigs of the game are to be found in the 
White House secretariat. “The basis of our 
governments being the opinion of the people,” 
wrote Thomas Jefferson, “the very first object 
should be to keep that right.” The very first 
object of the political publicity man is to be- 
fuddle and confuse public opinion about lead- 
ers and, sometimes, issues. 
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Why Fear Russia? 


By W. J. AUSTIN 


AS TOLD TO FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 


As president of The Austin 
Company, which is constructing in Soviet Russia a complete 
city to cost approximately $60,000,000, in which Ford cars and 
trucks will be made, Mr. Austin has had unusual opportunity 
to study at close range the workings of the new régime in 
Russia. He speaks with greater authority than many whose 
opinions are based on political or social theory alone. 


tween Soviet Russia and capitalistic 

America. Those who predict that there 
will are speaking, I fear, without careful study 
of the facts or analysis of the controlling fac- 
tors in the situation. 

Most of the opinion expressed seems to be 
that of extremists. We have on one hand a 
considerable group of conservatives to whom 
everything that is done by the present régime 
in Russia is wrong. They do not like the doc- 
trines or methods of the Soviet leaders and so 
will not admit that anything they could do 
will have any merit. 

On the other hand is an idealist group who 
at least profess to believe that communism is 
not only possible of attainment but represents 
the ultimate in theory of government and so- 
cial relation. 

Between these two extremes of thought lies 
the truth, which is that what is being done 
for 160,000,000 people in the way of educa- 
tion, enlightenment, and material well-being is 
vastly more important than how it is being 
done or who is doing it. 

The trouble with the world to-day, if we 
may state it in broad and general terms, is that 
there are too many submerged peoples. What 
we need is more five-year plans in countries 
like China and India. 

In condemning out of hand everything that 
the Soviet officials do in Russia our conserva- 
tive critics base their objections on four prin- 
cipal premises. These are: 

1. That the Soviets are as despotic in their 
rule as the Czarist government which they 
overthrew. 


Tweens be no head-on collision be- 
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2. That the communistic theory threatens 
the political systems in the more enlightened 
countries of the world, which are capitalistic 
in belief. 

3. That an industrialized Russia threatens 
the economic peace of the rest of the world 
because the vast natural resources and great 
population of Russia will enable her to domi- 
nate or destroy world markets. 

4. That the Soviet Government is frankly 
atheistic and because of that fact threatens 
the religious peace of the world. 

I hold no brief for Soviet Russia because 
my company is doing a big job for the Sovict 
Government. Ours is a purely business rela- 
tion which does not involve our subscribing 
to Soviet political theories or Soviet officials 
subscribing to ours. That fact was settled early 
in our negotiations when we made clear our 
unwillingness to undertake any piece of work 
which did not promise a legitimate profit 
measured by the standards of capitalism. Soviet 
acceptance of our position made it clear that 
business and politics were not to be mixed. 

Neither do I make any objection to the most 
earnest opposition on the part of any conserva- 
tive critic of the Soviet régime, if that opposi- 
tion is based on knowledge and consideration 
of all the facts. But I do not hold with the 
man who says pointblank that the whole Rus- 
sian scheme is wrong and refuses to take into 
consideration any of the facts other than those 
which support his views. 

We can neither ignore nor thoughtlessly dis- 
miss from consideration any movement which 
vitally affects the government of one-sixth of 
the world’s land area and the future of 160,- 
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000,000 people. Because I believe this I am 
willing to add my views to the sum of the 
general discussion on this new thing in world 
governments. 

When we criticise the Soviet Government 
for autocratic rule it would be well to remem- 
ber that probably nothing short of autocracy 
would maintain any semblance of order in a 
vast country which has for centuries known 
only despotic government. It is perfectly true 
that the Soviet party has seized for itself the 
power formerly held by the Czar and his gov- 
ernment and is administering it in much the 
same way. 

It is equally true that millions of peasants 
on the farms and in the small towns have no 
faint conception that there is any other sort 
of government. Entirely without education, 
knowing nothing of other lands, other people 
or other customs, the Russian peasant and his 
father and grandfather before him have look- 
ed to some official to say what he could do 
and what he could not. What matter to him 
whether that official is a petty officer of a 
Czar or a petty official of a political party? He 
is still an official and still holds in his hands 
a power which the peasant looks to somebody 
to hold. 

Here we must give the Soviets some credit. 
The education of the masses is one of the 
main features of their governmental pro- 
gramme. Elementary schools are being built 
as rapidly as possible, and in the cities great 
attention is paid to advanced schools and tech- 
nical institutions. For those millions who can 
neither read nor write, educational efforts 
along visual lines, with the aid of pictures and 
posters, are being carried on. 

Soviet leaders believe, of course, that by 
implanting Soviet doctrines in the almost 
virgin minds of the peasants with their first 
elementary education they will assure the ac- 
ceptance of those doctrines permanently. 
Whether this is true or not is beyond the 
power of any person to say definitely. 

With the rudimentary education is going an 
intensive effort to teach the peasant and town 
or city worker to use his hands in the indus- 
trial and mechanized farm plans. This sort of 
education is the shortest cut to enlightenment 
for the hitherto ignorant Russian. It parallels 
the most advanced theories of child education 
in this country, where the kindergarten pupil 
is now started on the educational path with 
simple games and exercises rather than with 
charts of letters and figures. 

Other opinion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, I am inclined to believe that, autocratic 


and despotic as the rule of the Soviets may be, 
it is the only sort of government that could 
stand between the great mass of the Russian 
people and chaos, once the admittedly im- 
possible rule of the Czars was ended. 

Also, at the risk of unthinking criticism, 
I am ready to say that the Soviet rule is an 
improvement over the Czarist rule. Stalin, the 
Soviet head, is more of a party leader than 
he is constitutional or hereditary ruler. His 
power is derived from the vote of a party 
which, while not embracing more than a small 
fraction of the general population of the coun- 
try, is still fairly general in character. That all 
the party leaders believe the continuance of 
their power rests on the approval of the party 
directly and the whole people indirectly is 
shown by the ceaseless and intensive propa- 
ganda which is carried on in behalf of Soviet 
theories. The Czar never thought he had to 
convince his subjects of the correctness of his 
ideas. 

The conclusion, then, seems inescapable that 
the Soviet Government is a beginning, crude 
though it may be, of a system of self-govern- 
ment for the Russian people. How far that sys- 
tem of self-government will develop in the 
next few generations it is beyond the ability 
of either Soviet propagandist in Russia or 
Soviet antagonist in America to say. 

If we want to turn to history we may find 
some little guidance. In the French Revolu- 
tion the Communes shouldered King and 
royalist supporters from places of power, be- 
headed hundreds of them and set up a sell- 
appointed autocracy of government by th 
Communes. A century and a quarter have 
passed and no more democratic and responsive 
government exists than the government of 
France. 

Turning to the second of the major objec 
tions which critics make to the Russian ex- 
periment, the fear that Russian communism 
threatens the existence of other forms of gov- 
ernment, I wonder how many of the critics 
realize that Russia has a government which 
in its practical working is more of a system of 
state capitalism than anything else. 

As things stand to-day the Soviets are the 
state and the state owns all property. The state 
is taking the place of the private capitalist. If 
the state were composed of all the people, the 
government might be called communistic, but 
the state, which is the political party which 
wields the power, comprises but a small frac- 
tion of the people. 

Communism, if I understand it, is based 
on the theory that all the people own all prop- 
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erty and that each individual has as much 
right in that ownership as any other individ- 
ual. Is this the case in Russia? Far from it. 
The great mass of Russian citizens may en- 
joy only such part of the property of the state 
and that only to such an extent as the Soviet 
Government, in which they have no voice, 
shall decree. 

Russia as a whole is no more fitted for com- 
munism than it is for self-government. In fact, 
true communism implies self-government be- 
cause all the people cannot equally own and 
equally enjoy all the wealth of a country and 
lack the power to appoint their own admin- 
istrators and conservators of that wealth. 

The fear that an industrialized Russia will 
dump goods on the markets of the world, to 
the economic destruction of the countries 
which now supply those markets, does not 
take into account the vastness of Russia’s own 
potential market. Possibly excepting India and 
China, no people in the world are so great and 
own so little. Millions of Russian peasants and 
laborers own the poor clothes they wear and 
a few rude articles of household use and noth- 
ing more. 

They have been employed in poorly paid 
labor for others and in crude attempts to till 
the soil. Now, that labor is being directed to- 
ward industrial pursuits and mechanized 
farming. Does anybody think that the Rus- 
sian people will not want to own and use the 
things they are taught to make? Put the 
peasant who has never owned a pair of boots 
at work in a shoe factory and keep him bare- 
foot if you can. Teach him to run a tractor and 
raise wheat in wholesale quantities and then 
ask him to continue to live on black bread. 
Make him a producer and he will insist on 
being a consumer. 

Unless the Soviet rulers of Russia are able 
to reverse the processes of nature by ukase we 
will see the domestic market for food stufls 
and manufactured goods grow at a rate that 
will amply keep pace with Russia’s ability to 
produce for many years to come. There may 
be, in isolated cases, some sale of commodi- 
tics in world markets for what they will bring 
in the years when the Russian Government is 
straining every resource for the completion of 
the plan for industrialization. Unable to ob- 
tain credit, this is the only way in which they 
can procure gold to pay for their imports. The 
whole country is being held to a pitch of self- 
denial to help the five-year plan that would 
hardly be thought possible. But no people will 
sacrifice their own needs and desires indefi- 
nitely for any belief. 


WHY FEAR RUSSIA? 
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We have only to turn back the pages of our 
own country’s history a few years to find illus- 
tration of what happens in market develop- 
ment when goods are made available for all 
the people. While the people of the United 
States at the beginning of this century were 
prosperous beyond comparison with the Rus- 
sian people to-day, they had hardly begun to 
enjoy the full measure of American manufac- 
turing genius. 

The era of invention and improvement had 
the immediate effect of producing goods and 
commodities in ever-increasing quantities and 
at ever-decreasing prices, and the increase in 
domestic market kept pace with production. 

The result was that while the population 
of the United States increased approximately 
fifty per cent in the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century, the value of manufactured goods 
produced in the country became five and a half 
times as large and the per capita wealth two 
and a half times as large. 

This comparison, it might almost be said, 
starts with the luxuries, because there was al- 
ready a wide distribution of the ordinary es- 
sentials. The Russian market starts at the be- 
ginning, because most of the people have not 
what we would consider even the barest neces- 
sities of life. That vast and almost utterly un- 
filled market will stand between Russian in- 
dustrial production and world-market distur- 
bance for a great many years to come. 

The Soviet attitude toward the Christian 
church is one which it is not easy for Chris- 
tian nations to excuse, but it is fairly easy to 
understand when all the facts are considered. 
The established Russian church, the only one 
the Russians knew about, was part and parcel 
of the Czarist régime. Its support was forced 
on the Russian people and its priests and off- 
cials were as powerful as other representatives 
of the Czar. 

The whole religious system was so tied up, 
in the minds of the people, with the system of 
government that a revolt against one became 
a revolt against the other. Regrettable as the 
complete swing to atheism may be, it is easy 
to understand how, when the Czar and his 
priests were proven but weak mortals, after 
all, the ignorant laborer and peasant could be 
made to believe that the failure was a failure 
of all religion rather than a failure of a par- 
ticular set of individuals, 

My own Wesleyan forefathers resented and 
refused longer to countenance a church which 
was a creature of the state. In fact, all Protes- 
tantism is founded on a similar revolt. The 
Russian people, in similar revolt, have only 
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been too ignorant to differentiate between a re- 
ligious belief itself and some of its unworthy 
exponents. 

It seems to me that the churchman who con- 
demns the groping Russian nation because of a 
natural reaction against an intolerable reli- 
gious oppression and thinks that because of 
that reaction atheistic leaders can uproot all 
belief in God from the minds of the people is 
giving the religion he professes scant credit 
for power. To argue that the Christian reli- 
gion can be uprooted by propaganda, Soviet 
or otherwise, amounts to an argument that it 
can be maintained only by propaganda. That 
is something which intelligent and sincere be- 
lievers in the Christian religion will be loath 
to admit. 

In the course of considerable business con- 
tact with Soviet officials we have found them 
straightforward and honorable in their deal- 
ings. I do not subscribe to their political theo- 
ries, but I believe that in the main they are sin- 
cere in their beliefs. They are working inde- 
fatigably on industrialization and farm mech- 
anization. 

Success or failure of the Soviet idea of gov- 
ernment depends almost entirely on the out- 
come of a conflict between human ideas and 
human nature. If they can teach a great people 
to make things without wanting to individu- 
ally own them; if they can bring into being 
that pride of creation which is necessary to 
make their industrialization a success without 
at the same time creating the pride of posses- 
sion; if they can subordinate family to com- 
munal life and recreation to education in- 
definitely, then Russia may become a truly 
communistic state. 

As far as they have gone the Soviet rulers 
have shown no fear of compromise. This is 
illustrated by a number of things which have 
happened, and may well be considered the 
greatest hope for the Russian future. 

Take the matter of the communal farms, for 
instance. Originally the plan was purely com- 
munistic. The farmer who wanted to join a 
communal farm organization was supposed to 
put in whatever property he might possess and 
all were to share equally in the proceeds. Even 
in a country which knew little of property 
ownership this plan did not prove attractive to 
those who happened to have anything. The 
peasant who had a cow could not see why he 
should put that cow into the communal herd 
and receive no greater share of the general 
proceeds than the one who had no cow. 

In many instances the original plan has been 
amended, so that allowance is made in the 


distribution of production for what property 
a peasant may have put in when he joined. 
The man with one pig gets a larger share than 
the man with no pig, while the chap who had 
two cows is entitled to more than he who only 
had one. This concession to the right of prop- 
erty ownership, a distinctly non-communistic 
theory, is justified, of course, as an emergency, 
but necessarily becomes a precedent to be dealt 
with in the future. 

Again, there is the matter of wages for the 
workers. The Soviet party has a rigid rule on 
the pay of its members, and the head of the 
party himself receives no more than lesser off- 
cials. On the construction job we are super- 
vising, work is on the basis of so much a day, 
but there are some extra inducements offered 
for speed, so that the efficient worker, finish- 
ing his task more quickly than his less-compe- 
tent fellow, gets additional reward. 

In a country whose governmental theory is 
that all men and women are exactly equal this 
admission that they are not does not seem quite 
consistent, but again it is justified on the 
ground of emergency. Nothing, not even com- 
munistic theory, is being permitted to inter- 
fere with the working out of the five-year 
plan. 

Recently another striking concession has 
been made. In the operation of the five-year 
plan for industrial and farm development 
there has been work for everybody, and work 
means wages. Many of the laborers and peas- 
ants have earned more actual cash money than 
they ever expected to see. They have had to 
save most of it because there has been nothing 
to spend it for except food and housing and 
clothing of the plainest sort. 

Saving money, with men and women who 
entirely lack background or experience in 
money matters, has meant tucking it away on 
one of the rafters in a farm hut or hiding it in 
some obscure corner of the one-room city 
apartment occupied by the family. The gov- 
ernment has savings-banks, but the laborer or 
peasant knows nothing of such institutions 
and has no faith in them. 

Recently the government, to get back into 
circulation the rapidly increasing amount of 
currency that has gone into hiding, has insti- 
tuted a savings-bank campaign not unlike that 
with which Americans are constantly familiar. 
Posters and all sorts of propaganda, largely 
visual, constantly keep before the worker the 
advantage of letting the government savings- 
bank take care of his money for him. 

Most significant is the fact, reported by a 
leading news agency, that savings-bank inter- 
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est is being paid, just as it is paid in capitalis- 
tic countries. The emergency may justify the 
departure from the tenets of communism, but 
the fact is that the principle that money is 
worth a return of its own is simon-pure capi- 
talism and this principle is being taught along 
with communism in a manner most impres- 
sive to the laborer because it affects the return 
for his own toil. 

Ultra-conservatives have directed their fire 
at the many million dollars of Russian money 
spent in this country for machinery, materials, 
and technical services in furtherance of the 
five-year plan. Some of our conservatives seem 
to feel that because we cannot indorse in full 
the manner in which the Soviet rulers have 
gone about their plans we should refuse to 
have anything to do with them. 

Such a view is too narrow to be sound, 
either from an economic or a humanitarian 
standpoint. From an economic standpoint we 
have only to remember that England, France, 
and Germany, much closer to Russia geo- 
graphically than we are and consequently 
much less immune from the unsettling effect 
of Russian political propaganda, stand ready 
to fill any order from Russia which they can 
get, and in the main are much more willing 
to extend the credits which Russia needs than 
are American business men. If we want to say 
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that Russian money is not desirable we can of 
course refuse to let Russia buy here and thus 
further retard our own economic recovery. 
But they would go on buying elsewhere. 

Even if our refusal to sell to Russia would 
make it impossible for them to carry out their 
industrial and agricultural plans, I would still 
doubt whether we should refuse, from hu- 
manitarian grounds. A great submerged peo- 
ple is being brought from medizval darkness 
to some semblance of the light of modern civi- 
lizations. Immediate methods or motives are 
much less important than general results. 

No, I am not expecting any clash between 
Russia and the United States. In fact, during 
the next few generations I believe that the 
course of government in these two great coun- 
tries will become more parallel than divergent. 
Industrial America is the pattern which Rus- 
sia is striving to copy to-day. What effect the 
United States will have on Soviet Russia is 
fully as interesting a question as how Soviet 
Russia may affect the United States. 

In my opinion we shall see Russia swing 
more or less to the right as years go on. Our 
grandchildren or their children are quite like- 
ly to find that there is little difference between 
that country and ours in responsible and re- 
sponsive government. And we shall have had 
our share in bringing this about. 





What of Death in 1931? 


By MABEL S. ULRICH 


HREE supreme events are there in every 
Tm existence. His birth, of which he 

fortunately remembers nothing. That it 
was far more painful and frightening than his 
death will prove to be, we have every reason to 
believe. Creation, the miracle, which he has 
learned to accept with considerable casualness. 
Death, the irreconcilable, whose terrors and 
inevitability he has struggled vainly to evade 
by a continuous making and remaking of 
formulas. To-day he no longer chants these 
formulas with any degree of confidence. Yet 
the old fear remains. How then shall he square 
death with his present scheme of things? And 
can he rid himself at least in part of the poison 
of this ancient phobia? 


A recent article in Scrtpner’s would lead 
one to believe that to every human being 
comes a moment when he is confronted with 
the realization of his own dissolution. Its 
author bids us drink deeply of the cup before 
it is forced upon us, that the ultimate bitter- 
ness may be the easier to bear. Is this anticipa- 
tion, this dividing of our dose into two parts 
as it were, the only answer that the twentieth 
century has to offer to a fear which has dogged 
and embittered life from earliest times? 

To those of us for whom the echoes of a 
pre-war age still reverberate, this period we 
now live in presents a scene of extraordinary 
emotional disturbance. We have watched reli- 
gion’s hold fast slipping. We have seen psy- 
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chology so “popularized” that complexes, re- 
pressions, conflicts are to-day the gossip of 
dinner tables. The inevitable result is that the 
every-day man, no longer able to leave his 
problems with a god, has become daily more 
self-aware, more conscious, of the essence of 
his individuality. But psychology is not the 
only science to have been popularized. Hardly 
does he begin to sense the significance of his 
new psychic importance than physics, chem- 
istry, astronomy carry him by longer and long- 
er strides through time and space to show him 
inescapably his devastating littleness. Here is 
a conflict, new in the sense that however truly 
it has been recognized by all great minds of 
the past, it never before forced itself into the 
nervous-pattern of the every-day human being. 
Out of this conflict I believe there must arise 
an entirely new set of values, and that we 
shall come to shift radically the emphasis we 
have heretofore placed on varying human ex- 
periences. First of all to go I trust will be the 
false emphasis we have given to death. 

There is ample evidence to the effect that 
dying itself is a very simple matter indeed. 
Many witnesses have thus testified, but per- 
haps none more convincingly than the be- 
loved and honored Sir William Osler. He says: 
“T have careful records of about five hundred 
death-beds, studied particularly with reference 
to the modes of death and the sensations of the 
dying. The latter alone concerns us here: 
Ninety suffered bodily pain or distress of one 
sort or another; eleven showed mental appre- 
hension, two positive terror, one experienced 
spiritual exaltation, one bitter remorse. The 
great majority gave no sign one way or the 
other.” Thus does a great physician remove the 
ancient dread of a painful departure. 

But what can we say of that far more in- 
sidious fear which springs from the ever- 
awareness of the death-threat itself—death net 
alone to oneself but to those one loves? No 
physician has yet been able to tabulate the ex- 
tent to which this death-consciousness has 
seeped into and colored the source of our life- 
spring. To many it has seemed the supreme 
tragedy of life. To-day I invited my dog to go 
with me on my daily walk. Instantly every 
cell in his body was aquiver with ecstasy. Life 
at its highest tide flowed through him in a 
rushing stream of joy. And this glory is his 
not once or twice in a lifetime, but every day. 
Of the human family only the very young 
can know this singing ecstasy of living. Why? 
A suggestion of Santayana’s leaped to my 
mind. Man, he says in effect, is removed from 
the lower animals chiefly by the fact that he 
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alone of the animal kingdom must travel with 
an ever-present consciousness of death. 

For centuries upon centuries poor little man 
has tried to beat off this “death devil” by build- 
ing up a faith in his personal survival. Yet all 
history shows how incomplete has been the 
compensation of heaven. Viewing the wide- 
spread belief in the soul’s immortality one can- 
not but be astounded by the little effect such 
faith has had upon the individual life or social 
organism. Here again it is impossible not to 
agree with Doctor Osler. Let me quote him 
once more: “While accepting a belief in im- 
mortality and accepting the phases and forms 
of the prevailing religion, an immense majori- 
ty live practically uninfluenced by it, except in 
so far as it ministers to a wholesale dissonance 
between the inner and the outer life, and 
diffuses an atmosphere of general insincerity. 
A second group, larger perhaps to-day than 
ever in history, put the supernatural altogether 
out of man’s life, and regard the hereafter as 
only one of the many inventions he has sought 
out for himself. A third group, very small and 
select, lays hold with the anchor of faith upon 
eternal life as a controlling influence of this 
one.” 

This from an address delivered in 1904. 
After twenty-seven years the groups remain 
with this difference, that to join the ranks of 
the second have come the majority of the 
young, thinking and unthinking. The signs 
of unbelief are everywhere and he who runs 
may read them to his own comfort or anxiety 
according to his convictions and temperament. 
Whether for right or for wrong, the present 
generation, the first in this Western world, has 
freely accepted, without controversy, the pros- 
pect of annihilation. This frank dismissal of 
a faith which, however wavering and ineffec- 
tual, has nevertheless been argued for untold 
centuries, is bound I think to have an effect. 
What may we expect? 

Governments, social groups, businesses, 
have never been organized with any eye to a 
life after death. Hence the loss of a personal 
heaven will in no way affect our outward man- 
ner of living. But what of the individual? 
However indifferent during their normal 
week-day activity the vast majority may be to 
their immortality, few indeed have not clung 
desperately to the straw of their hopes when 
confronted with disaster to themselves or to 
those they love. Who can deny that this straw, 
slight as it may seem, has become a support- 
ing raft to thousands of shipwrecked? What 
is to take its place? 

Annihilation has long been the goal of the 
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Oriental mind. But to the Westerner that 
“one single whole” from which the Buddhist 
sees his puny life emerging for a painful in- 
terval on earth only to return with relief, has 
little appeal. The Western mind has ever been 
more curious than mystic. This curiosity has 
led many far among the stars, but, unlike the 
Oriental, their hard-wrested knowledge has 
brought them back to earth with not alone a 
sense of personal insignificance, but breathless- 
ly exulting that however limited the human 











mind, it has been able to measure in anthropo- 
morphic terms the vast distances of planets 
and to chart a map of the unhuman universe. 
The Western thinker cannot sit quietly and 
contemplate “Oneness” and Eternity. There 
is so much life he is still curious about. It is 
through this curiosity of his that he has been 
able to slough off hundreds of benumbing 
fears, and it is this which leads him to discard 
more and more contemptuously all crutches 
and adventitious supports. In the past fifty 
years his seeking has carried him farther than 
he strode in many centuries previous, and with 
each discovery the miracle of life becomes 
more and more urgent, heaven more remote 
—and relatively less interesting. 

For many adventurous seekers, in this fash- 
ion has already been comfortably dissolved 
that “wholesale dissonance between the inner 
and the outer life” of which Doctor Osler 
speaks. Inevitably where his kind lead, thou- 
sands will follow. 

Some less fortunate, the oversensitive as 
well as the frivolous, must come in increasing 
numbers to that stoicism which has always 
been the resource of the gay and giddy and the 
Marcus Aureliuses alike. Eat, drink and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die, is the philosophy 
of frivolity as old as mankind. Endure with 
dignity is but the other side of the shield. To 
both these schools are coming daily ever more 
disciples. But only a few strong egotists will 
find in dignified stoicism more than a bleak 
answer to life; while the eat-and-drink school 
will always have many freshmen but few 
graduates. They drop out less from ethical 
prejudice than from the realization that while 
they may continue to eat and drink, the being 
merry becomes increasingly difficult. 

Thus 1931 offers in exchange for heaven 
and the fear of death to the scientifically in- 
clined a bracing, zestful curiosity, to the 
thoughtless and the too-sensitive a less satis- 
fying stoicism. To the artist the years have 
little new to offer. He needs not now, and 
never has he needed, a distant heaven or its 
substitute. He recreates his world as often as 
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he finds it necessary and achieves more nearly 
than any other both the fulness of life and the 
fulness of death. 

But there still remains the great body of hu- 
man beings who fall into none of these groups. 
What of them? Is it too far-fetched a hope that 
to these when they have forsaken their waver- 
ing misty image of heaven there may come a 
consciousness, lost to humanity since the Gold- 
en Age, of the amazing revelance of life? Who 
can possibly contemplate the new conception 
of the individual offered us by modern physics 
and chemistry without being made almost 
drunk by the stupendous luck, the gorgeous 
fun of being alive? Man, a mass formed by 
dancing electrons and protons driven together 
for an interval to fly apart again into other 
shapes and combinations; yes, but a mass ca- 
pable during its instant of infinite combina- 
tions of emotions and interests, capacities, 
scarcely yet dreamed of, for joy, ecstasy, love, 
work. How easily we might have missed 
being! 

All the newer theories of psychology, of 
chemistry, of physics, of time itself, all bear 
witness to this, that Now is eternity. When we 
have fully realized this it must follow that we 
shall achieve a state of life-awareness in which 
pain and death, while still inevitable and essen- 
tial, become only incidental boundaries, much 
as a line defines a design. Think for a mo- 
ment if this emphasis on life and now became 
a general practice, if we learned it at home, at 
school, at church, how the face of the world 
would be transfigured. Then even the middle- 
aged and the ancient would carry with them 
through the years something of that joy which 
to-day we see only in young children and in 
animals. Does this sound fantastic to you? Yet 
only a few weeks ago a scientist proved that 
atoms produce a demonstrable chord of music 
as “aed dance. Fantastic? Assuredly, as life it- 
self. 

Close on the heels of the fear of death 
crowds the fear of old age to sap the courage 
and the initiative of the middle years. If we 
did not see death lurking so near to the aged 
it is probable that our fears would be less 
poignant. I am not at all sure that life-insur- 
ance companies and banks with their direful 
warnings have not materially added to a natu- 
ral dread. But however this may be, here again 
I am convinced is a man-made bugaboo wholly 
disproportionate to reality. To twenty-five, 
fifty seems old and very dull. Vain to tell 
twenty that you don’t really care to play tennis 
for four hours at a stretch, that you'd rather 
talk or read than dance the night through. 
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Twenty will be sorry for you but will only be- 
lieve that you are “rationalizing.” 

Is it not possible that seventy is quite as 
endurable to seventy as fifty is to fifty? Thus 
far we have gone, and looking back we ad- 
mit that every decade has had its own plea- 
sures and compensations. Why then must we 
think that the progression stops with our pres- 
ent years? At its worst old age cannot last 
long—not nearly long enough to warrant the 
fears that it has generated. If accompanied by 
weakness and what we call senility, then, too, 
it is accompanied by a diminution in percep- 
tions, emotional and physical alike. Old and 
feeble persons do not suffer nearly as much as 
we often think. Senses, imagination, emo- 
tions decline together. So much for its worst. 
But why not gamble on its best? Show me a 
senile unhappy old man and I can show you a 
William Welch. Show me a doddering old 
lady and I can show you a Susan B. Anthony. 
Every young octogenarian who has lived to 
work and play for four decades has carried 
with him through all the years a zest for liv- 
ing which nothing could dim. He has lived 
with his Now—hoarding neither pennies, 
health, nor friends. 

Modern knowledge then offers to the in- 
telligent person to-day a conception of living 
which is a positive answer to old death fears. 
Living and dying may indeed both be “acci- 
dents,” but what of it? Our little earth in this 
vast universe is but as “a millionth part of a 
grain of sand.” On it are gathered a few tiny 
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creatures like ourselves, all that there is of hu- 
man life. Extraordinarily, we are here. That 
we will not be here to-morrow is surely no 
sadder than that we were not here yesterday, 
All that matters is that we shall appreciate 
our luck of the moment to the full. 

Poor tormented little spirit of man pick. 
ing his way through the ages up from the 
slough and through the jungle to the creating 
of new fears even as he casts aside the old! 
Always frightened, yet always he has beheld 
himself the emperor of the universe. Plants 
sprung up that he might eat, animals to serve 
him, the sun for his warmth, the stars for his 
guidance. True, his faith in his kingship has 
never been truly serene. Death has threatened 
him at every stage. He built himself a heaven 
among the stars and shouted defiantly, “Death, 
I have conquered you!” the while he looked 
furtively over his shoulder. Thousands of 
years pass, and suddenly he is confronted with 
a new image in his mirror. The stately gar- 
ments of royalty have been stripped away, and 
now he seems only forces and energies form- 
ing and reforming into living creatures, 
plants, rocks, stars—a universe of dancing 
electrons and dancing protons which meet and 
separate even as he gazes. Yet has his kingship 
truly gone? No, for he, of all living or dead 
matter, can see the amazing drama of it, can 
hear the music of this tremendous ballet. What 
dream of heaven has ever held marvels to com- 
pare with these? Has he lost his soul only to 
find it? 


New Women Make New Styles 


By ELIZABETH HAWES 


lion dollars a year on ready-made clothes, 
and neither they nor their husbands 
know who decides what they are to wear. Now 
and again they raise up their voices and de- 
mand to know who said that evening gowns 
were to be short last year, long this year. Most 
of the time they just swear at, or praise, the 
“dressmaker”—and spend another seven bil- 
lion. 
The New York Times printed a letter re- 
cently from “Average Woman,” who recalled 


Tis women of America spend seven bil- 


that a year ago protests went up from all over 
England and America against “the great style 
upheaval.” Clubs were formed to resist styles. 
“For the first time in history, women were 
showing fight against the style arbiters. What 
was the result? Well, the dressmakers won.” 

The lady says the dressmakers won, and 
then goes on to state that no one likes fussy, 
romantic clothes, and that she and her friends 
simply won't buy the horrid things. She even 
gets around to blaming the recent depression 
on the change in styles, and the lack of eager- 
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NEW WOMEN MAKE NEW STYLES 


ness to buy them. So, one might imply that, 
after all, the dressmakers haven’t won. But 
war was certainly declared, and the state of 
hostility still exists. 

“Average Woman,” to judge from her let- 
ter, has all the earmarks of a war girl. She is 
doubtless between forty and sixty years of age, 
and the late war in Europe spelled freedom for 
her. She was brought up to wear long under- 
drawers and tight stays. She was buckled into 
her clothes from the age of twelve. She suf- 
fered through wasp waists and learned to hold 
her skirts in one hand while she swung a 
tennis-racket with the other. The war girl just 
missed the fainting period of femininity, and 
never had a chance to breathe properly after 
adolescence. 

And then came the war. Up went her skirts. 
Off came her stays. Choking over her first 
cigarettes, she waved the boys off to Flanders, 
and rolled another bandage. Some of her 
friends even got over there, exchanged skirts 
for trousers, and reeled over France in ambu- 
lances. 

If Average Woman followed out her pres- 
ent logic, she would be blaming the war on the 
dressmaker. But her enthusiasm for freedom 
never gave her time for seriously considering 
clothes. In 1913 she gasped, and by 1915 she 
breathed easily. That was all. Now any one 
would think, to hear Average Woman talk, 
that she wore clothes because she was told to, 
and that she wore the kind of clothes she 
wears because some despotic power dictated 
them to her. 

Perhaps Average Woman would be inter- 
ested to know that it has been suggested that 
we end all this trouble caused by clothing by 
reverting to nakedness. Human nature may 
grow up to this brilliant suggestion. The in- 
stinct for clothing is a primitive one, that of 
the first big chief who put a feather in his 
hair so he would look more important than his 
brethren, combined with the idea that Eve had 
when she put on a few grape leaves—and in- 
trigued Adam. 

Average Woman has probably never paused 
to consider why she wears clothes at all. When 
faced with the question she is prone to hedge 
a little around the word modesty and retreat 
under the protection theory. She doesn’t know 
that Patagonia is the only country in the world 
where people dress just to keep warm, that 
there are tribes of Eskimos flitting over the 
snow in their bare skins. 

Modesty is a term so relative that what is 
modest in New York at ro p. . is considered 
highly immodest at 10 a. m. A high neck and 
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long sleeves are positively indecent at a formal 
dinner-party. 

Fashion in clothes is just what the majority 
of people happen to be wearing in one place at 
one moment, and Average Woman, basicly, is 
all bothered about clothes because she either 
wants to get her man, or keep him, or because 
she wants to be just a little different, and may- 
be a little better, than Mrs. Brown who lives 
next door. (Not forgetting how impressed Mr. 
Brown may be.) One may, with anthropo- 
logical and psychological soundness, allow 
Average Woman a slight touch of pure love of 
decoration, detached from any other motive, 
and shared with other monkeys. 

If, in spite of these facts of life, Average 
Woman, with her warlike tendencies, wishes 
to suppress all arbiters of fashion, she should 
get it straight in her mind just who these 
frightful people are. Getting rid of them will 
be a big job. She will have to kill, among 
others, Best & Co., Greta Garbo, the spirit 
of Diaghilieff, the Duke of Westminster, all 
the rich ladies who have nothing to do but 
buy clothes, all the poor young girls with good 
figures, and several dozen designers of all 
nationalities, 

Those are the particular “they” who decide 
about fashion and style. Of the details which 
make up a mode, there are almost as many 
creators as there are details. An idea comes, 
lasts a month, or a season, dies, and is re- 
placed. Now we wear silver foxes with no 
heads and no tails around our necks, like 
necklaces. Last year we wore them with heads 
and tails. Next year we may wear them around 
our tummies with extra tails all across the 
front. Last year the furriers simply showed 
silver foxes as they had been worn for years. 
This year Schaparelli, Franco-Italian design- 
er, made them into necklaces. Next year the 
extra tails will have to be disposed of some- 
how. 

These passing fancies are the meringue on 
the style pie. No one can be certain which will 
take, or why, or when. There was once, for 
instance, a young girl from New York who 
went to Antibes and needed a new sweater. 
The idea seemed harmless enough at the start. 
She went to a French department store and 
found a nice, knitted wool undershirt which 
answered the purpose. She brought the idea 
back to New York, and to a department store 

. - and now America is overrun with under- 
shirts, woven in every imaginable color, with 
high necks and low necks, worn by the classes 
and the masses, for sports. They are generally 
called “The Antibes Shirt.” No one in Paris 
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ever heard of them. A single department store 
put them across, single-handed. They started 
as a mass style and subsequently turned out 
to be quite the smartest thing to wear, in- 
formally, but with great style, with riding- 
clothes. . . . “High style.” 

“High style” is something you don’t go in 
for very heavily if you are a department store. 
R. H. Macy & Co., for instance, doesn’t carry 
a heavy stock of high-style merchandise. At 
present high style comes mostly from Paris, 
although it has been known to happen at Palm 
Beach and Southampton. It works this way: 
a Fifth Avenue shop advertised last summer 
that white hats were very smart in Paris. 
Harper’s Bazaar said so, too. Often an adver- 
tisement of that sort is based on a bright idea 
rather than fact. This one happened to be 
true. Well, a couple of smart women got 
white hats, but most of them were away in the 
country, and so Fifth Avenue wasn’t littered 
with white hats. The big department stores 
weren’t sure it was a good idea, so they held 
off. This spring some one raked out the white 
hat again. Macy caught fifty smart women 
wearing them, told the world that every one 
was doing it, and now they almost are. 

Antibes shirts got up to the classes, and 
white hats got down to the masses. There are 
class styles which never get down to 14th 
Street, like “hostess gowns” or “Sunday-night 
dresses.” A woman simply can’t get her own 
supper in a tea-gown, and, besides, Sunday 
night is a good time for going out, if you 
live on 14th Street. No one has taken to going 
out in negligées yet, although with the pres- 
ent impetus being given pajamas, one may ex- 
pect to find them strolling along Fifth Avenue 
any night now. 

Now and again the masses have their fling 
without either copying or being copied by the 
classes. There has been an epidemic of polo 
coats on Fifth Avenue of late. There is a girl 
named Greta Garbo who looks nice in a polo 
coat. She wears it for sport. But when a girl 
like Garbo looks nice in a polo coat, ladies who 
wish they looked like Garbo, but doubtless 
never will, are apt to take up polo coats for 
everything. The classes have been wearing 
polo coats for years. They’re handy in the 
country over riding-clothes. But for town 
Vogue says no. Garbo goes serenely on her 
way to the studio . . . and young girls are 


thriving on them in all cities. 

In 1911 Diaghilieff opened the Russian 
Ballet in Paris, and precipitated turbans onto 
the unsuspecting heads of the feminine world. 
We haven't recovered fully from that, and 
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now there is a French Colonial exposition and 
Agnés is doing her best to turn our headgear 
in the paths of the French flag. It’s just a 
chance that we aren’t all wearing sleeves down 
to our knees in New York. If Mei Lan Fang 
had appeared at Roxy’s where some smart 
wholesale lady had seen him, there isn’t g 
doubt but that the Chinese influence would 
have been severely felt along Broadway. 

Still speaking of the meringue of style, the 
movies have kept up a pretty steady demand 
for metal cloth, beads, diamonds, and gold 
lace, things which are quite horrible when 
bought for $8.75. Movie stars haven’t affected 
the high-style people, but what a movie star 
wears carries a good deal of weight with the 
masses. The movie stars seem to be promoting 
better styles these days . . . or is it that high 
style has reached the point where it is willing 
to look anatomy in the face? 

Movie stars, like chorus girls, think that a 
girl can wear what she jolly well feels like, 
When you have a good figure in the movies or 
on Broadway, you show it off. If any one in 
Paris or New York decrees that waists are to be 
placed at the fattest part of the body, about the 
hips, and you are a movie star, you just put 
your waist-line where you are smallest, and 
thumb your nose at the world. 

While Average Woman has been protesting 
about “dresses that cling tightly about the 
stomach,” other women, less average, have 
been enjoying that clinging sensation. And 
some quite nice girls are really delighted that 
the time has come when they can show off 
their anatomical structure ... and remain 
nice. Average Woman associates tight clothes 
with tight corsets. She associates natural 
waist-lines with wasp waists. She thinks long 
skirts spell petticoats. 

These long skirts and natural waists are, 
of course, the really perplexing problem to 
Average Woman. The details that die and are 
replaced, the polo coats, the undershirts for 
sweaters, the department-store variations, the 
fact that she wore tweeds because the Duke 
of Westminster was friendly with a great 
Parisian designer and introduced her to Scotch 
tweeds, these things are of minor importance 
compared to the basic changes. Average Wo- 
man wants to know who is forcing her into 
the long skirt and the high waist. 

Average Woman was perfectly happy in the 
late lamented “chemise” period of feminine 
dress. She is bemoaning the loss of what came 
in with the war, clothes which she found easy 
to jump in and out of, dresses cut like abbrevi- 
ated nightgowns, slipped on over the head, 
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and belted about the hips. She wants back the 
shortness of skirt which she achieved in 1925, 
the final degradation, one hopes, in feminine 
dress of the twentieth century, when one’s 
mother exposed her no-longer-slim legs to the 
public gaze in a manner which offended to 
the depths, not one’s morals or modesty, but 
one’s xsthetic soul. She is afraid that some one 
is going to lace her into a tight corset and tie 
her into a hobble skirt. And in her fright at 
the thought of the loss of this, her freedom 
to show her legs and breathe, she has forgot- 
ten that she turned herself into a man, with 
sad results, and is blaming the dressmaker for 
helping to change the boy back into a woman. 

She has forgotten that a whole new genera- 
tion has grown up since her day, a new gener- 
ation which craves the dignity of a train, the 
subtlety of a long skirt. The new generation 
aren't worried about freedom. They were 
born with it. They were rushed through school 
and let out into the world to sink or swim 
while their mothers drove ambulances. They 
have tried the rather garish freedom of the 
war girls, and they want the right to be femi- 
nine. A large part of being feminine consists 
in looking feminine. 

Could any one have thought it possible that 
the feminine breast could fall into such dis- 
repute as it did between 1915 and 1929? 
Average Woman would be shocked to know 
that there have been times when perfectly nice 
women didn’t cover their breasts at all, much 
less deny their very existence. And there were 
our shameless grandmothers who wore ruffles 
on their chests . . . if they were so unfortu- 
nate as to be flat-chested. 

Hips, that outward curve below the waist 

.. well, the hip was the waist until last 
year. That’s how the flat-chested girls fixed 
that. Their stomachs, also, were denied ex- 
istence, until it will be a wonder if, as a re- 
action, we don’t take to the early Dutch fash- 
ion of appearing enceinte at all times. 

And then, there was the knee. And there 
were legs, of all shapes and all sizes, so promi- 
nent that the ungraceful things got to be the 
most obviously female characteristic. It is not 
strange that some one revolted. Some one de- 
cided that women should wear long skirts, 
and had the temerity to say that hips curve out 
and breasts are round, even those of nice 
women. 

At first sight, it might appear that that 
some one was the dressmaker. For it must 
be admitted that the dressmaker got bored. 
After years and years of making little che- 
mises with belts, of seeing knees and missing 
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all the lines of female anatomy, he got rest- 
less. He began to be restless as long ago as 
1925. And he began to insinuate long skirts 
and fitted dresses into his collection, with lit- 
tle success at first. He hung little pieces down 
the side of one dress. He hung little pieces 
down the back of another. Then he cut the 
dresses a little longer behind. (Notice that the 
knee was gradually surrounded. It takes a war 
to change a style overnight.) 

There was that younger generation, about 
four years ago, beginning to be bored with 
life. There were no more ambulances to drive. 
The ladies looked the same when they were 
attired for golf as when they dressed for a 
gala evening. It was dull. The ladies pored 
over pictures of their grandmothers, read 
books and saw plays about the gay nineties, 
and thought there should be more novelty in 
life. 

There were the little dangling pieces all 
ready to help them out, and soon they dropped 
their skirts behind. From there it was but a 
step to the complete veiling of the knee. 

And all the time the ladies were being bored 
with life and debating over the long skirt, the 
little girls on Broadway and in Hollywood 
were discovering something. They discovered 
they had waists. One day one of them just hap- 
pened to put her belt up where she was small- 
est, and her boy-friend loved it. Sc, being un- 
prejudiced on the subject of anatomy, she has 
had a waist for years. 

The languishing ladies are still a little in 
doubt as to whether a lady has a waist. Some 
of them have. Some of them, of course, never 
will have. But it won’t be long before they will 
all pretend to have. 

Just at the moment we are certainly engaged 
in a great civil war, which could end in a 
Sartorial Renaissance. The war girls are stick- 
ing up for old times, a singularly futile idea. 
The young girls think it’s all a great deal of 
fun because they have good figures and can 
wear anything anyway. 

The manufacturers, with their usual lack 
of discrimination, have decided that skirts are 
long and waists are high. With characteristic 
enthusiasm, they have plunged the large cities, 
if not the whole United States, into the worst 
possible taste. Not content with making long 
evening clothes, they have produced trailing 
street models. 

Beneath the Greta Garbo polo coat, up into 
the elevated and down into the subway, trail 
the newest thing in manufactured taste. At 
last, after a long decade of being totally unable 
to tell a woman of discrimination from just 
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any one a block away, it is obvious a mile 
away. 

For fashion may be whatever most people 
are wearing at the moment, but real style, 
what is known as chic, is what woman 
chooses or commands. M. Paul Poiret may 
have chosen to use his genius in creating gar- 
ments to suit his personal fancy, but the real 
creator who helps make style, creates to suit 
his public. He jumps to no conclusions. He 
has a sixth sense which lets him feel the pub- 
lic pulse a little in advance, through his 
ladies of taste. 

A lady of taste knows her life and the sort 
of clothes which fit into it. When she plays 
golf, she will have a short, full skirt, perhaps 
a trouser skirt. She will not break into trousers 
until the twentieth-century eye is trained to 
like bulges. When she goes to work (and 
there are ladies of taste who work), she will 
not descend into the subway in a skirt which 
drags on every dirty step. She will not bother 
to manage a train when flying into her Rolls 
Royce to go down-town and get a diamond 
bracelet. When she wants to hurry, she will be 
equipped for hurrying. 

Along toward tea-time, life slacks up, and 
she may trail, in her own home, or almost 
trail, slowly, into some one else’s home. Din- 
ner gives a girl a chance to be a real female, 
trail about and all that, unless one is going 
on to the theatre. You can’t sweep in a theatre 
without being tripped. 

What is more, a lady of taste has studied 
her figure, and war may come and war may 
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go, but she wears the lines which become her 
best. In that, she is conservative. What is un- 
becoming in 1931 might be very becoming to 
the same figure in 1941. Eyes change, with 
wars and Russian ballets to train them. 

Most American women have managed to 
be fashionable, without taste. There is noth- 
ing which limits the clothing fashions of any 
period except the life of the people and the 
stuff available for making these decorations 
called clothes. The rest is a matter of preju. 
dices. There isn’t an arbiter of fashion on 
earth who can dictate a style to a woman of 
taste. The arbiters, from Greta Garbo to 
Chanel, from Best & Co. to Diaghilieff, fur. 
nish the imagination, and the women of taste 
pick and choose what they will. The rest fol- 
low. 

Credit, however, where credit is due. With 
all their strange ideas on the suppression of 
female anatomy, the war girls have left a 
great heritage. They started a cult for being 
comfortable. The women of America will have 
freedom, to breathe and to walk. Average Wo- 
man should turn her energy to making a reli- 
gion of comfort instead of swearing at the 
dressmaker. She should break down and ad- 
mit that wearing clothes is just an idea, valu- 
able for covering age, attracting the male sex, 
and making life more amusing. She might do 
some valuable work in sneering at unanatomi- 
cal fashions, which are ugly fashions, and pre- 
serving for posterity woman’s right to show 
off her figure in the shape nature intended it 
to have. 
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Always, Always 


By Danie. Wuireneap Hicxy 


Atways, always, it will be thus: the sun 
Unfolded like a blinding marigold, 
The bright noon’s fiery embers swiftly done, 
And twilight scattering shadows blue and cold; 
April upon the bough and all too brief, 
The ripened fruit and leaves that bleed and burn, 
Young lovers with their passions and their grief, 
Age hoarding dreams like petals in an urn. 
Always, always, it has been thus since Time 
Unloosed the emerald rhythms of the sea, 
Since first the white-winged moon began to climb 
The purple night. Beloved, and what are we 
But less than the dark quiver of a flower, 
We with our little words, our little hour? 
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A New Break 


By JOSEPHINE HERBST 


Diiogine artistry to her depic- 


tion of types which ordinarily might not seem material for fic- 
tion, Miss Herbst makes an engrossing story of the conflicts of 
Tim and Willa Flaherty with themselves and the community 
in which they live. This, the twelfth in the series of complete 
novels in ScriBNER’s contest, adds another to the fine portraits 
Miss Herbst’s readers have come to expect. 


HE two women were in the midst 
Te a very confidential conversation 

when they heard steps on the 
porch. The door opened and Timothy 
Flaherty came in. His hands looked 
bruised with cold and there was a grimy 
smear on his cheek. 

“Well, they won’t get here to-day,” he 
said, looking at Olive Bessemer and 
avoiding his mother-in-law. “I just came 
from the last train.” 

“Didn’t he wire?” said Mrs. Mather. 

“No, no wire, no nothing,” said Tim. 
“Willa says she wrote him in care of the 
boat to come right down and she’s sure 
he will. He may have business in New 
York, but she’s sure he'll be here to- 
morrow. Too bad you aren’t home to- 
night, Mattie, with all that swell food.” 

Mrs. Mather was to stay at the Besse- 
mers’ during Doctor Mather’s visit with 
their daughter Willa. His young second 
wife would be with him. 

“It’s a shame to waste that good food 
on you and that old fool Seidel,” she 
said. 

“Oh, I guess not wasted, Mattie,” said 
Tim, grinning at Olive and speaking 
in the bland tones that were certain to 
infuriate his mother-in-law. “I would- 
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n’t call it wasted. But I'll run along, it’s 
been one hell of a day. The car broke 
down twice. And to-morrow up early to 
meet the first train.” 

“Too bad about you,” said Mattie. 

“T'll run along,” said Tim. 

“Wait, I'll show you down the path 
with the flash-light; it’s pitch dark,” said 
Olive Bessemer. She pulled on a sweater 
and they went out together. It was very 
dark with the thick darkness that set- 
tles down in the country on moonless 
nights. 

“Say,” began Tim. “I’m about fed up 
on this racket. First we turn ourselves 
inside out to clean up the place and now 
we get hysterics running to trains. You'd 
think it was Jesus Christ. And did you 
hear Mattie, “Too bad about you.’ I’m 
just about ready for a show-down with 
that woman. I’m only waiting until this 
is over, understand, see.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind anything she 
says,” said Olive. 

“I don’t as a rule,” said Tim. “But 
she’s taken a high hand the last few 
days ordering me around. Of course it 
gets under her skin to sit by and see the 
doctor jazz around with a young wife. 
But it’s her own fault, only that doesn’t 
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make her feel any the less left out 
now.” 

“Listen,” said Olive. “Mattie lets on 
the doctor doesn’t dare see her, he still 
cares so much for her. If you ask me, it’s 
Mattie who is scared to see him with this 
wife. She’s afraid they’re happy when 
she’s not.” 

“Oh, they are. Why, he’s tickled to 
death. She’s young, you know, not much 
older than Willa. He was nuts about 
Mattie, but he’s happy now, you can bet 
on it. Mattie wouldn’t be happy with 
any one. I tell you, Olive, that woman 
has an unhappy nature. She’s had 
chances, but she’s too arrogant. Her old 
man is to blame, the old fool, bringing 
his girls up to think they were lords of 
creation. The doctor’s lucky to have this 
wife and he’s happy, no matter what she 
thinks.” 

“Just what I thought,” said Olive. 
“Til run or she'll think we’re talking 
about her.” 

“We are,” said Tim. He leaned over, 
his overcoat dragging, tugged at the 
crank, the car spit and he leaped to the 
running-board as it slowly moved. 

Mattie and Olive were unable to get 
back into the earnest confidential con- 
versation they were enjoying before 
Tim’s visit. They made a few false starts, 
but Mattie was a little on her high horse 
and she also knew that Olive was really 
on Tim’s side. She very much wanted 
Olive to be on her side and to influence 
Willa against Tim. In her talk she care- 
fully covered up her real intention. In 
fact, her real intention was hidden even 
to herself. She always talked in terms 
of what was good for Willa and Tim 
and especially of what was good for the 
baby. A stranger would think what a 
helpful, considerate mother-in-law Tim 
had, and if Tim began unloading his 
troubles it would be a big surprise] 

There was no danger of Olive being 
taken in and she encouraged Mattie to 
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talk out of curiosity. She had heard 
Mattie’s story in detail from Tim, but 
Mattie’s version was another matter, 
When Mattie first met Tim as her son. 
in-law she had some long confidential 
talks with him about herself. She was 
very frank and open with him because 
he had a frank and open countenance 
and behind his glasses he seemed to take 
in every word she said. That was before 
she knew he had a prison record. 

Later she became convinced that he 
would never be able to make a living at 
anything but stealing. But first she saw 
him as a nice young man, rather scholar- 
ly and inclined to read too much. She 
knew he wrote occasional articles on 
reformatories and prison control, but 
her idea was that this information came 
from books and study. 

When she learned of Tim’s past she 
changed her tune. She was at a crisis in 
her own life and she could not forgive 
him for not being a good business man. 
Her own affairs were crumbling to 
pieces and she blamed Tim for having 
the nerve to marry her daughter. For 
the first time in all her life she turned 
meddler and tried to break up the mar- 
riage in any way she could. 

Mattie was no ordinary woman, and 
the ties between mother and daughter 
were stronger than is usual. Willa could 
not believe her eyes that her mother was 
actually interfering with her life, and 
when she did, she could not bear to hurt 
her. Her strong feeling for her mother 
made it all the harder for herself and 
Tim. But she had been brought up to 
think of Mattie as a remarkable wo- 
man. At the time of her separation from 
the doctor, there were no horrid scenes 
and he had merely given in to what 
seemed her strong, wayward will. He 
never understood her sudden aversion to 
him but he accepted it and always told 
his boy never to forget his wonderful 
mother. 
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Mattie took a different line with her 
daughter. She said very little about the 
doctor, but for years Willa suffered 
thinking of all the awful things he must 
have done. Her suspicion kept her from 
feeling close to her father and it tight- 
ened the bond with her mother. She 
was a youthful, handsome mother and 
they were more like two sisters. Later 
Willa found out from her brother that 
there was nothing dreadful in the back- 
ground of her father’s life. It sobered 
both the brother and the sister and made 
them serious about marriage and de- 
termined to go slow and never let some 
little fancy break it up. 

The ways that Mattie took to break 
up the marriage made her seem an in- 
teresting woman to Olive Bessemer. 
Even Tim found her interesting and 
could sit by the hour picking her to 
pieces and trying to examine her reasons 
for certain actions. His theory was that 
Mattie would have overlooked his past 
if he had money. His past might shock 
her but she was used to shocks. But Mat- 
tie still kept her childhood faith in mon- 
ey and regular ways of living. 

She and Olive called back and forth 
to one another after they were in bed. 
It was plain to Olive that Mattie hoped 
the doctor would take Willa and the 
baby back with him to Illinois for what 
Mattie called a good long rest. Willa’s 
doctor in Trenton warned her she must 
rest or her thyroid trouble might come 
back again. Mattie’s voice from the 
other room implied that it was hard to 
rest with a man like Tim to worry 
about all the time. 

In the morning Mattie took up the 
same subject but soon dropped it. She 
was nervous and sat near the window 
looking out. The day went by without 
a sign of Tim. Late in the evening he 
turned up, dropped into a chair and said, 
“No news.” 

“What do you suppose happened ?” 
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“Couldn’t tell you,” said Tim. “The 
boat docked all right and he was on it. 
I phoned New York this morning.” 

“Why, he thinks the world of Willa, 
he’s sure to come,” said Mattie. Tim was 
too tired to listen to Mattie’s gab and 
with a tired “So long” to Olive he went 
home. 

“T can’t make it out,” said Mattie. She 
puzzled and worried about it all that 
evening. He must show up when so 
much depended on him. Mattie knew 
that Willa was counting on him to help 
them out with money and she believed 
Willa deserved it. The doctor had nev- 
er helped Willa, Mattie had even paid 
for her education. In those days Mattie 
had the money to spend. She not only 
had an income of her own left by her 
father but she was a whiz at business. 
Now she was hardly in a position to help 
herself, let alone any one else. It was 
hard to see how she had got into such 
a slump, but business had been so bad 
that last year in Chicago she was glad 
to pull out of it alive. She said nothing 
of the bad investments she had made, 
for all her boast of being such a good 
business woman, but Olive knew, and 
wondered if the situation at the Flaher- 
tys’ wouldn’t be changed if there was 
money in the bank. A woman like Mat- 
tie, used to money, was paralyzed with- 
out it, she lost her independence, she 
was sunk. 

The next day went about like the day 
before and still no news. Phil Bessemer 
came in about four o’clock from a five 
weeks’ selling trip in the Middle West. 
Business was slow and the demand for 
high-class furniture anything but press- 
ing. He was not very keen to see com- 
pany in the house on his first day home, 
but he joked with Mattie and kidded her 
along, and about six Tim came to the 
door and said not to eat because he was 
going to the last train. If they didn’t 
come, Willa wanted them to come over 
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to help eat the ducks. She couldn’t save 
them any longer. 

He was back at eight and they piled 
into the old Ford. It was a fine frosty 
night. The sky was black and thick with 
stars. The cold felt good after the wet 
drizzle the day before. No one said a 
word. They were all convinced that the 
elaborate preparations were all for noth- 
ing. For some reason, the doctor was not 
coming to see them. 

The house was lighted up from top 
to bottom and Willa, hearing the car, 
came out in her silk dress smiling. 
When she saw who it was, she stood 
still and said, “Oh, then he isn’t com- 
ing.” She was ready to cry, they had 
worked so hard and all for nothing. 
Nothing would be changed now. She 
could never bring herself to write her 
father of conditions. If he had come, he 
could see for himself, he would have 
found out that it was a bad thing to 
have Mattie there and would have 
thought of some way to end the visit. 
He would have loaned them money to 
pull through the winter. Now that was 
over. She shivered and said, “Well, come 
on in. We'll enjoy it anyhow.” 

Inside the house, it was bright, and 
fruit stood around in baskets. A grand 
smell came out of the kitchen and Mat- 
tie put on an apron and was out opening 
the oven door in amoment. The old man, 
Seidel, hearing the noise, came in self- 
consciously wearing a blue bow tie. He 
said he didn’t understand how a busi- 
ness man like the doctor could be so un- 
businesslike as not to send a wire. A 
business man couldn’t go wrong. He was 
only an old bum and he admired regu- 
lar living, and Tim’s good-heartedness 
was just wasted on him. Phil Bessemer 
told Tim it was not only wasted but 
worse than wasted. Seidel ran Tim 
down to the local boys and said Tim 
drank more than was good for him. 


That’s all the thanks Tim got for trying 
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to be easy on the old gent and show him 
a good time. 

Everybody livened up when the food 
came on the table. Willa brought in a 
bottle of home-made wine she had been 
saving for her father. “If he comes now, 
he’ll have to take what’s left,” she said. 

“That’s the ticket,” said Seidel, “show 
him his place. Make him take the leay- 
in’s.” Mattie looked expressively at Olive 
and said in an aside, “Didn’t I tell you?” 
She was sick of the old fellow with his 
butting in. Even while the others fed 
and drank and Tim and Phil made wise- 
cracks, she looked sour and kept her 
eyes away from Seidel, who did not eat 
daintily and made loud sucking noises 
with his coffee. 

Tim gave every one a second helping, 
then sat back and said what was bad 
luck for one was good luck for another. 
It was too bad for the doctor to miss all 
this good food, but lucky for them. 

“You take these prison riots. What's 
the matter with me jumping in and 
making something of it? I’ve outlined 
a few articles, but the way things have 
been here I haven’t had a chance to get 
at them. I think I'll go into New York 
to-morrow and see what I can stir up.” 

Seidel looked mystified, but Phil 
nodded and said, “That’s the stuff, Tim. 
You ought to get something over on the 
strength of your experience along those 
lines.” 

“You don’t deny my experience, do 
you?” said Tim, grinning. 

“Oh, no, no,” said Phil, playing along 
with the idea. “I wouldn’t deny any- 
thing like that. Why, I’m willing to 
swear that in your little line you're out- 
standing and there’s many another 
would swear it to their sorrow.” 

“Well, I just want you to know I’m 
a man with a speciality,” said Tim. 

“You’re welcome to my speciality, I’m 
sick of it. What a lousy business. Dumb- 
bells all day and at night a hotel bed- 
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room. And business worse all the time. 
No one wants high-class furniture when 
money’s tight. And why do they want 
it anyway? You can search me.” 

“Don’t you like nice things yourself?” 
said Mattie. 

“Listen,” said Phil. “I want nothing. 
Or damned little. If I had my way I'd 
live on a boat, everything shipshape and 
no junk around.” 

“That’s the idea,” said Tim. He sat 
back and began, “Now you take most 
people, understand, see. They own .. .” 

“More coffee?” said Mattie. Phil held 
out his cup and nodded at Tim. “Yes, 

es. 

“You take most people,” said Tim in 
his slow voice. “They earn money to buy 
things and then live to take care of 
what they buy. All they think of is ac- 
cumulating and what does it get you? 
It gets you worried and cautious, that’s 
what it gets you. Some have too much 
and some not enough, but they are all in 
the same boat so far as real living 
goes——” 

“Who’s got a cigarette?” said Olive. 

“Let the poor guy talk,” said Phil. 

“So far as real living goes,” said Tim 
in the same even voice but making it a 
little louder, “all that counts is more 
life. Get some fun out of it, live. And 
what do I mean by living?” 

“Yes, just what do you mean?” said 
Willa. 

“Action, he means action,” 
Phil. 

“By living I mean more life, see? Can 
you get that?” 

“You're getting tight, Mister Flaher- 
ty,” said Willa. “I can see that well 
enough.” 

“Tight,” said Tim. “Can you beat it? 
There’s a woman for you. They’re un- 
civilized, always trying to repress us.” 

“Trying to repress you,” said Willa. 
“I wouldn’t talk if I were you. There’s 
ho man living has more freedom. I'd 


said 
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like to see you stop doing anything you 
wanted to do.” 

“The very words,” said Phil. “Why 
they might have come out of the little 
woman’s own mouth. A regular female 
chorus.” 

“It’s true for you, too,” said Olive, 
“and if I were you I wouldn’t develop 
the subject.” 

“See, there you are, Tim,” said Phil. 
“Try to begin a little philosophical dis- 
cussion and they’ve got you by the tail.” 

Seidel yipped out a chuckle and pour- 
ed himself a little drink. “Just a couple 
of hot shots, that’s what you boys are,” 
he said. 

The hot shots kept things going until 
nearly twelve. Seidel removed himself 
to a chair in the corner and went to sleep 
and Mattie sat silent and disgusted. For 
her it was another lost evening. When 
the Bessemers were leaving, Tim hur- 
ried Phil out ahead of Olive. 

“Say,” Tim said. “I’m going to the 
city to-morrow and I wondered if you’d 
lend me ten. I'll have it back to-morrow 
night, see. I’ll be back to-morrow and 
Pil get the money in town. Christ, I 
have to. We were counting on Willa’s 
father to tide us over, now he hasn’t 
shown up. I’ve got to raise it somehow. 
I’m going in to the Amalgamated for a 
loan, see, and then I'll get some breath- 
ing space for some work.” 

“Tell you how it is,” said Phil. “We're 
tied up ourselves just now. I bought a 
lathe too and just paid for it. Business 
is so bad I can’t expect much to come 
in but I’ve got ten, you can have it, but 
don’t say anything to Olive. She wor- 
ries about money and gets all worked 
up.” 

“Sure,” said Tim. “You'll have it by 
to-morrow night.” 

“Oh, sure,” said Phil. He switched the 
lights on in the car and quickly wrote 
the check. “Careful, it’s not dry.” Then 
as the house door opened he called out, 
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“Well, success to you to-morrow. For a 
hot shot there’s no such word as fail.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said Willa 
from the door. 

“You ought to be,” said Tim. He 
moved out toward the road with the 
slowly backing car. Phil manceuvred it 
around and they all waved. 

“Did you notice how bad Willa look- 
ed?” said Olive as they jerked slowly 
down the hill. 


Tim was up early the next morning, 
shaved, made coffee, stirred up the fur- 
nace, and was out of the house before 
Mattie came down to plague him about 
wood. He drove to Lambertville and 
took the New York train. It was past 
nine when the train pulled in and he 
went straight to the bank. They were 
willing to make him a loan. 

The winter before they had loaned 
him money and he had paid it back with 
earnings from the wood business. The 
payment stripped them bare and for a 
two-week stretch Mattie made pies to 
sell. Her pies brought fifty cents apiece 
and she made ten a day. She never let 
Tim forget that she had stepped in and 
saved the day. He thought of the pies 
now as he signed papers for the loan 
and swore as a big blot spread. 

With the check for three hundred in 
his pocket Tim felt on top of the world. 
The articles he had considered doing 
were only by-products, it was time he 
made a strike for the big thing. God 
knows there were thousands of crooks 
in the world, but they couldn’t see them- 
selves objectively the way he could. 
He not only had the career, you might 
call it, but a background of reading as 
well. He had several pages started in his 
typewriter, but they didn’t start just 
right. He did them over and over, he 
wanted it to be a really big thing. He 
read and reread the life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, and he was thrilled at what a 
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life could mean. Thinking of his own 
life as a book was swell, he could even 
look back on his five years at Matteawan 
with a grin. 

In a blind pig one night he and a guy 
from a publishing house had a long talk 
and Tim opened up with his life story. 
The fellow said when he was ready to 
write it to come to him. Tim decided 
that now was the time to see Maple- 
wood and get something definite on his 
book. He called up the publishing house 
and made an appointment, drank sev- 
eral cups of coffee, and full of confi- 
dence presented himself. Tim had an 
earnest, convincing way about him, and 
after a few kidding remarks came to the 
point and said, “Now if you weren’t too 
tight that night, you’ll remember what 
I told you about that book I’m doing.” 

“I remember perfectly,” said Maple- 
wood. “I thought at the time you cer- 
tainly ought to go ahead.” 

“I’ve been going ahead,” said Tim. 

“How much have you done?” 

“Well, it’s kind of rough, the first 
draft, but I guess about ten thousand 
words.” 

“Fine,” said Maplewood. “Why don’t 
you bring it in and let us see it?” 

“It’s like this,” said Tim, leaning for- 
ward and lighting a cigarette. “I’ve got 
a wife and baby, understand, and her 
mother’s with us, see. I’ve got to get 
some jack right away. We had to use 
some of the old girl’s money last win- 
ter, see, and that leaves her on our hands 
until we can pay it back. Now I’ve got 
to get some to pay her back and to give 
me leisure to write. This is going to be a 
big thing.” 

“Well, you bring in what you’ve done 
and we'll see what we can do.” 

“I'd have to have five hundred to do 
anything at all,” said Tim, trying to 
look confident. 

“T don’t think we could do that. Look 
here, you haven’t a name, you haven't 
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written anything yet to show us you 
can write or that it will get over with 
the public. But we might give you a cer- 
tain sum each week to enable you to go 
on writing. Bring the stuff in and we'll 
get at it.” 

Tim was sure he could get ten thou- 
sand words together in no time, and he 
promised to bring what he had finished 
in a few days. The two men shook hands 
and Tim went out to hunt up somebody 
to tell his story to. He was still talking 
at eight o’clock that night and the last 
train to Lambertville had gone. There 
was nothing to do but spend the night, 
and very late he trailed along home 
with a couple of newspaper men, all of 
them happy. 

One of the boys fixed up a hot toddy. 
Tim got his second wind and the centre 
of the floor. He was in his element. He 
had a slow, deliberate way of speaking, 
and if interrupted waited patiently and 
then went on where he left off. It was 
hard to think he had been a thief. On 
second thought, it was very easy to im- 
agine him in action. His head was the 
head of a nice boy, but his hair was un- 
ruly and very thick. His hands gave him 
away. They were short, the fingers 
stubby and very strong. They did not go 
with his kind of a face. 

He was anxious to make the boys un- 
derstand. He wanted them to see what 
kind of a boy he had been, a very poor 
boy and bright. Perhaps he read the pa- 
pers too much. He hung around the ball 
parks and race-tracks. He certainly saw 
easy money. His old man was sober and 
worked like hell all the time, but he 
never had any easy money. He had reli- 
gion but no easy money. Tim’s first try 
at easy money put him in a reformatory. 
He was just a boy and being caught 
made it a crime. 

The reformatory was the best place to 
learn how to steal. When he got out, he 
and another kid went right at it. He 
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had learned a few tricks and it wasn’t so 
easy to catch him. He was mad and 
wanted to bust through the whole 
works. It wasn’t the money. The money 
went right and left, he never held on to 
it. He liked to ride in an elevator, and if 
he saw a poor woman stick a bill in her 
coat pocket. Sometimes he’d follow her 
to see if she would find it. 

One of the news guys fell asleep. His 
head dropped on his chest and now and 
then he snored. Tim hated to cut any 
of the details but he hurried to his cli- 
max. He had been in jails and out of 
them. It was too much the same tune. 
His mother died, a couple of his gang 
were shot or sent up. One jumped frorn 
a window getting away and broke his 
neck. He began to think he had a right 
to take what he could get. The next time 
they got him he defied the whole 
works and stuck to it he wasn’t guilty 
of stealing. 

“You see, I had ideas about property 
then. I stuck to it I wasn’t guilty. I said 
how could I be where everybody did 
the same I did. I tried to show it was 
all a swindle, see, and you might be 
born with lungs and livers but not with 
property. They didn’t know what to do 
with a nut like that and they put me in 
Matteawan. Said I was crazy.” 

“Were you crazy ?” said Ingerson. 

“Crazy? Hell, no, ! wasn’t crazy. They 
found out, at least the doctors did. They 
were all for me. I held on to myself, see. 
I had to slow down, to keep calm to 
stand it. I was captain of the baseball 
team and we had some good games. It 
was awful to see the tops of trees over 
the wall. We made a break one April, 
three other fellows and myself.” 

“Were they crazy?” 

“No, they'd got there on some techni- 
cal charge. They'd all three murdered, 
but they weren’t crazy. We could have 
made it if the car hadn’t broken down. 
Just a little thing like that kept us from 
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making it. It was about four in the 
morning. We’d got as far as Kent. The 
car stuck in the mud. We got out and 
put our coats under the wheels, they 
ground around and we couldn’t budge 
it. We were sweating blood. Then we 
heard shots and scattered. Two of the 
guys were killed, I found out afterward. 
I ducked under a wall. I lay there for 
hours. They came right past that wall. 
I thought goddamn, if it hadn’t rained. 
I got to thinking a lot of crazy things. 
They say Napoleon would have won 
Waterloo if it hadn’t rained.” 

“That’s right, I heard that too,” said 
Ingerson. “He would have been king 
of the world.” 

“I didn’t dare breathe,” said Tim. 
“The shooting and shouting finally let 
up and I thought they’d gone for good, 
understand, but I didn’t dare move. I was 
going to wait until dark, see, and then 
get across the field. Hours later, I moved 
a little. I just turned my eyes and stand- 
ing on the wall not six feet from me was 
a guard with a gun looking across the 
field. I was in some brush and I thought 
if he would just step back off the wall, 
but, no, he looks down. If he hadn’t 
looked down, I could have got away in 
the night. But I had to go back for two 
more years. You bet I had to hold on to 
myself to stand it. I learned to be hard, 
all right, I shut myself right up and 
let it slide over me.” 

“How’d you come to get out?” The 
boys were all awake and holding their 
empty glasses. 

“The place was full up,” said Tim. 
“They knew I wasn’t crazy, the doctors 
all knew it. They had to have the space 
and they let me out.” It was almost four 
o'clock and Tim was the only one who 
was wide awake. He was excited at his 
swell story and he knew his book would 
be a success. He let the other fellows go 
to bed and he propped himself on two 
chairs and was soon asleep. 
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In the morning Tim piled out with 
the others and made for home. He was 
full of fine intentions and he was also 
resolved that Mattie was not going to 
ride him any more. He had work to do 
and it was hands off for Mattie. She 
was in the yard hanging up the baby’s 
diapers when he drove into the yard. 
Her nose was blue and she began right 
off. “It’s a pretty note to go off and leave 
me without wood for the stove, and how 
about the baby’s milk ?” 

“Listen,” said Tim impressively. “No 
more of that kind of talk, see. If you 
don’t like it here, you know what you 
can do.” He stalked into the house and 
looked around for Willa. She was lying 
on the couch. 

“Tve been awfully worried,” said 
Willa. “It was more because I didn’t 
dare say a word. Mamma has been car- 
rying on bad enough as it is.” 

“T've got good news,” said Tim, sit- 
ting beside her. “Listen, kid, I got the 
three hundred dollars and a fellow is go- 
ing to give me an advance on my book. 
All he wants is to see some of it. It’s all 
lined up in my head and I’ve been work- 
ing out my material and will get right 
down to brass tacks. I'll take him the 
first few chapters next week. How’s 
that?” 

“That’s just grand,” said Willa. 
“You're a good boy.” 

“You bet I’m good. Listen, everything 
is going to be all right. The thing is to 
keep calm. Leave Mattie to me. I’m go- 
ing to have a show-down.” 

“Don’t be cruel,” said Willa. “She 
makes me frightened always hinting at 
suicide.” 

“Do you want to know what to do 
with that kind ? Just hand her a rope and 
tell her she'll find a good stout peg in the 
barn. That will be the last you'll hear of 
suicide.” 

That evening Tim brought his type- 
writer down-stairs where it was warm 
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and began pecking away. But Mattie 
kept running in and out of the room and 
shaking up the furnace and yelling 
where’s the dish-mop, Willa, and did 
you put the baby’s cereal over, so that 
very little was accomplished. He sat 
there after they had gone to bed, just 
sat and dreamed about his book and 
what a wow it would be and how 
it would sell and they would buy a car 
and tour the country and Mattie would 
go away and never get a chance to come 
back again. Finally, he fell asleep sit- 
ting there and woke with a horrible 
jerk like a guy being hanged with his 
head slumped down on his chest. It was 
four in the morning and the house was 
cold as a stone. He shivered and went up- 
stairs in his stocking feet to bed. 

Every day he tried to work. He sat for 
a long time in front of the typewriter 
and typed and retyped what he had 
done the day before. It was slow work. 
He had no idea it would be so hard. It 
was easy to talk it, but to write it was 
something different. Mattie made it as 
hard as she could. She had no faith and 
poohooed the whole scheme. She said if 
he thought he could make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, he’d be fooled. 

She was uneasy thinking he might 
really succeed and that her friends back 
in Illinois would read it and know the 
kind of man Willa had married. Tim 
tried not to pay attention to her clatter- 
ing around, but her buzzing was always 
there and he found himself waiting for 
the next sting. He had no place to write 
except the big, open living-room. The 
baby played around him and Willa and 
Mattie talked back and forth. 

Gradually Tim began working at 
night after they were all in bed. The 
house was quiet and he sat enjoying 
himself, planning what he would say. 
He wanted his book to be a challenge 
and a warning. It would show up the 
hypocrisy that taught children to value 
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only money and then punished them for 
grabbing it any way they could. He 
wasn't going to make that mistake with 
his own kid. Give him fun and fresh 
air, but smack his hands if they stole 
cookies from the grocer. Tim sat there, 
night after night, drinking coffee and 
smoking, figuring and dreaming, and 
now and then he actually wrote off a 
few pages. 

His new habits pleased Mattie. This 
way, he slept until twelve or one o'clock. 
Then he took the car and shopped for 
the house and sometimes he stayed away 
until evening. The doctor had ordered 
a complete rest for Willa. She lay on the 
couch all day and refused to worry. The 
doctor had warned her to avoid all ex- 
citement and she tried not to wonder 
where Tim was when he disappeared 
for hours. She was even relieved when 
he began sitting up so late and sleeping 
in the daytime. It was no fun to sleep 
together any more. 

The walls of their room were so thin, 
she was uncomfortable with her moth- 
er so near, and Mattie seemed to keep 
an automatic watch on them in her 
sleep. If they so much as stirred, Mattie 
coughed to show she was awake, or 
bounced out of bed on the pretense of 
changing the baby. Mattie was like a 
hand between them all the time. It was 
all spoiled, she only lived for when Mat- 
tie would be gone. The doctor had or- 
dered her to sleep alone anyhow, so 
there was little to regret. If Tim could 
get enough money together, there was a 
chance it might work out for the best. 

It was early December. The snow be- 
gan to fall and lay on the ground for 
days without melting. On the hill back 
of the house the cedars looked very 
green against the snow. Seidel was still 
sticking around. Now and then he cut 
some wood, he did a little cement work 
by the cellar door, but most of the time 
he pestered Tim for booze. If he heard a 
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car come up the hill and the Bessemers 
called, Seidel walked into the house as if 
he owned it. Tim determined to tell 
him to clear out before it got much cold- 
er, and he got Phil to donate an old pair 
of shoes and an overcoat. The old clothes 
were in the kitchen but Tim couldn’t 
seem to get around to tell Seidel to beat 
It. 

About two weeks before Christmas 
Tim managed to get together about 
twenty pages of his book and he shot 
into New York with it. Tim wasn’t 
without friends. He had bummed 
around New York for years, and the 
year before selling fireplace wood to 
houses around Eighth Street he made 
the acquaintance of a good many news- 
paper men and men in the publishing 
game. The newspaper fellows especial- 
ly were full of ideas on how to write. 
The advice he liked best was to tell the 
story. He thought when it came to an- 
alyzing it, that was all anybody did any- 
how. 

Tim was not surprised when the pub- 
lishers liked his stuff and agreed to pay 
him thirty-five dollars every week. He 
took it easy and went home and decided 
to relax for a few days after his success. 
He and Seidel went to Ellie’s and 
bought up several quarts of pretty raw 
booze. Ellie sold the stuff to the fellows 
on farms around and she never let it age, 
she couldn’t afford to. Seidel and Tim 
went on the tear and they kept it up for 
two days. The third day Tim was sick of 
Seidel. 

He drove off early in the morning and 
showed up at the Bessemers’. Phil was 
home and fixing his barn for a work- 
room. His aim was to get off the road 
eventually and to make furniture him- 
self, out of old wood, after antique mod- 
els. He had orders for corner cupboards 
already and he was more interested in 
doing something like that, if he could 
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make a go of it, than in being a high- 
powered salesman. 

Olive saw Tim drive up. The two 
men talked together, then drove off 
without a word. It was a mild day and 
neither of them wore a hat. Olive was 
completely mystified. They didn’t turn 
up for lunch, and the afternoon wore 
on. It was very dark at seven. Olive tried 
to eat but the food stuck in her throat. 
Perhaps they had had an accident. She 
thought Tim might have some excuse 
for drinking, but what excuse did Phil 
have? She was boiling mad and she felt 
sick about it too. Not to tell her, to let 
her sit wondering. She waited until half 
past nine. It was a dark night and she 
lit a lantern. The back road to Flaherty’s 
was slushy and she went ankle deep 
into the mud. When she saw lights in 
the Flahertys’ house she hoped Phil 
would be there. She tried to keep cool 
but her walk was more like a stalk as 
she entered their kitchen. 

“Do you know where Phil is?” she 
began. 

“No, Tim’s gone, I thought he’d be 
back before this,” said Willa. 

“I bet they’re somewhere drinking,” 
said Olive. She was very excited and she 
held her lighted lantern with no idea of 
putting it out. “I wouldn’t care if they 
had told me, but to say nothing, it’s too 
much.” 

Willa looked at her warningly and as 
soon as Mattie went to the kitchen she 
said in a whisper, “I’m sick about it too, 
but I can’t say a word before Mattie, 
she’d use it against Tim and we'd never 
hear the last of it. I have to pretend it’s 
all right.” 

Olive put out the lantern but she 
couldn’t quiet herself. She rocked and 
said was it possible they were in an acci- 
dent, what kept them, and finally she 
said she wasn’t going to stand for it. She 
didn’t intend to say so much on account 


(Continued on page 326) 
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By LEANE ZUGSMITH 


bule. As she closed the door be- 

hind her, she noticed a large-faced, 
middle-aged man putting his umbrella 
into the stand. 

“Nasty weather,” the man said cheer- 
fully. 

“Very,” she replied, stooping to take 
off her overshoes. 

The man opened the inner door for 
her. 

“Please don’t bother,” she said. “I’ve 
got to take these things off.” 

“Don’t tell the doctor,” he said, still 
holding the door. “I’m going in with 
mine.” 

She passed into the waiting-room. No 
one was there. She sat on the couch. The 
man took off his coat. He sat in the big 
chair in the corner. 

“Don’t know why they keep it so 
warm in here,” he said. 

“Tt is warm.” 

He went to the window and opened 
it. 

“That’s better, isn’t it?” he asked as he 
sat down. 

“Yes,” said Ruth. 

She smiled faintly, unbuckling her 
wide silver bracelet and buckling it 
again. The man arose and walked to- 
ward the window he had just opened. 

“Hope it’s not raining in,” he said. 

She looked up. The man turned away 
from the window. 

“It’s all right.” He laughed. “Guess 
only old bachelors and old maids bother 
about that sort of thing.” 


T= rain followed her into the vesti- 
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eer? 


“Oh, no,” said Ruth politely, “it’s just 
the instinct of the householder. Now if 
you lived in a hotel . . .” She gestured. 

“That’s it,” he agreed. “People who 
live in hotels are terribly careless of other 
people’s property. You can always tell 
the man who wipes his shoes on a towel.” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t live in a hotel for 
anything. My mother’s kept house for 
me forty-five years. If I had to live in a 
hotel, well——” 

“It would be pretty dreary.” She un- 
buckled her bracelet and snapped it to 
once more. 

“Funny to see Doc’s place so empty. 
I guess most of his patients left town for 
the holidays. My mother always goes to 
the seashore at Easter-time. Well, this 
year I wouldn’t let her go. She’s in poor 
health—I’m not here for myself; I’m 
here to see the doctor about her. And I 
just told her she couldn’t go down in 
that crowd around the hotels. 

“My mother went down last year with 
another lady of her own age. She al- 
ways goes to the same hotel. Why, in the 
evening they could hardly find a place 
to sit in the lobby. And then girls would 
pass by smoking, and some of the ashes 
would fall right in their laps. Well, now, 
my mother’s not so young any more. 
So I just told her she could go down any 
time she wanted except around the holi- 
days.” 

“T think you were right.” 

“Yes, I’ve got some feeling about her. 
Funny the way the world is now about 
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parents. I know a man that’s called a 
good son because he sends his mother 
ten thousand a year. But he don’t have 
time to see her, not even when she comes 
to visit him. And that’s the son of to- 
day!” 

“Well,” said the girl, “I’m sorry for 
the mother, but I’m sorry for the son, 
too, in a way. After all, he’s doing what 
he thinks will make her happy. It’s sort 
of sad to think of his not knowing that 
something besides money will make 
people happy, don’t you think so?” 

“No, I don’t. He’s a selfish man. But 
perhaps”—he looked at her triumphant- 
ly—“you think the present attitude to 
parents is all right. I could tell you any 
number of cases like that. Any number!” 

“T could match you with any number 
of cases where parents exploit their chil- 
dren, where it’s better for parents not to 
see their children—better for the chil- 
dren, I mean.” 

“Ah! I know, the children should all 
be put into institutions. That’s interest- 
ing. Who was it— I was reading about 
some Frenchman who thought the way 
you do. Rousseau, was it Rousseau?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Ye-es, I was reading about him. He 
married his servant-girl, and they had 
five children, and he popped them all 
into an institution. Is that what you 
would do?” 

She snapped the buckle of her brace- 
let. “If I start, we'll get into an awfully 
long argument. Really, I'd rather not 
start.” 

“Well, why not? We don’t know each 
other. You don’t know who I am and I 
don’t know who you are. Tell me what 
you think.” 

“I wouldn’t put the children in an in- 
stitution, but I’d certainly let them live 
their own lives. I think that most chil- 
dren are—well, sacrificed because they’re 
afraid to break away from home. And 
they never really break away. They mar- 
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ry people like their parents, and they 
keep on living the same kind of lives 
until they die. The boys are Republicans 
because their fathers are Republicans: 
and the girls have stewed chicken on 
Wednesday nights because their moth. 
ers always did!” 

“Then I guess you think the way 
young folks nowadays neglect their par. 
ents is all right? Stay away for months, 
never once think of going to see them!” 

“Well, I don’t see why a child is sup. 
posed to love his parents just because 
they’re his father and mother. I think 
my parents are nice people. Father never 
made a friend of me. I have a tenderness 
for mother. But I could never live at 
home with them again, because they 
don’t really interest me. And I don't 





really interest them—as anything but 
their child. Which really means, I guess, 
somebody whose inside life belongs to 
them. Well, I won’t let my inside life be- 
long to any one but myself. And that’s 
the way it should be!” 

“Ah!” His voice was bland and pro- 
voking. 

“But it’s so foolish,” she said, “for us 
to get into an argument like this. Really, 
I didn’t have any idea of ——” 

“We're not arguing, my dear young 
lady. I’m extremely interested in hearing 
the views of—ah—one who feels it isn’t 
necessary to treat one’s mother and fa- 
ther with love and respect——” 

“I don’t think you understand me at 
all. I just think love for your parents 
should be something honest and really 
deserved—by them, I mean—instead of 
a tradition. I’ve no doubt that you feel a 
very sincere love for your mother, but 
lots of children think they love their 
parents because they’ve been taught that 
you always do. All I say is that I’m one 
of the honest ones. . . . And I can’t be 
a hypocrite—no, what I mean is I’m not 
a parasite, either. I work. I support my- 
self.” 
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As the man was about to speak, a 
nurse appeared at the door. “The doctor 
can see you,” she said. 

The man bowed toward the girl. 
“You're first,” he said. 

She arose. “Sorry we got into that 
argument.” 

“It was most interesting,” he replied. 

She followed the nurse into the doc- 
tor’s office. He was sitting behind a large 
desk. He was a yellowish man with 
pouched bags beneath his eyes. She had 
seen him once before. He remembered 
her. 

“How do you do, Miss Miller,” he 
said. 

“How do you do, Doctor Lang.” 

The nurse disappeared. 

“Just the same ?” he asked. 

“Just the same.” 

He sorted some cards on his desk, 
looked at one. “Ah, here,” he said. “Ruth 
Miller. Um. Well, just go into the other 
room. I’ll be in as soon as you're ready.” 

After he had come in, she kept her 
eyes fixed on the glass-enclosed cabinet 
to her right. Shelf upon shelf of curious 
instruments. Strange little knives; sharp 
little knives. All to cut away painful 
flesh. There were things more resisting 
than flesh ... and no knives were 
needed. She knew. 

There had been no knife a week ago. 
Hardly more than a word. Basta! 
Enough! As a matter of fact, he had 
said many words: 

“I want to be honest with you... 
terribly fond of you . . . memories al- 
ways beautiful ones . . . hardly believe 
I was capable of falling in love... 
must know her, you'll love her, too . . . 
always think of you as one of the most 
charming . . .” 

She had not heard everything he had 
said. Because it could all be reduced to 
that one word that she had read some- 
where in some book, when an Italian 
countess had broken off with her lover. 
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The woman had sent back to him all his 
gifts and letters with a scrawled word: 
“Basta!” 

Well, she had expected Roger to end 
it some day. If he had left it to her, it 
might have gone on forever. . . . 

The doctor spoke. His back was turn- 
ed; he was putting some instruments in- 
to the sterilizer. 

“I'm certain now. You are three 
months pregnant.” 

She sat up slowly. “I see,” she said. 

The doctor left the room. 

When she walked into the outer of- 
fice, he was sitting behind his big desk, 
balancing a paper-knife in his hand. 
She stood opposite him. 

The doctor raised his eyes. The bags 
beneath them were very pouched. He 
cleared his voice. 

“Well,” he said angrily, “won’t this 
man marry you?” The paper-knife slid 
with a bang to the floor. He stooped to 
pick it up. 

“No. He—I wouldn’t want,” she said, 
“to marry him under these—the circum- 
stances.” 

The doctor grunted. The rain beat 
against the windows. He balanced the 
paper-knife carefully. 

“Well, what are going to do?” he ask- 
ed irritably. 

The girl walked around to the side of 
his desk and sat down in a chair. “I 
thought perhaps—maybe—you could 
give me some address,” she said. 

He looked at her for a moment. Then 
he asked: “Did you really think I dealt 
in addresses of that kind ?” 

“No. I didn’t think you did.” She 
looked at her bracelet, started to snap the 
buckle, stopped, and looked up at him. 

“I don’t.” His voice was more gruff 
than before. He pulled a pad of paper 
toward him and scribbled a name and 
address on it. 

“Here! I guess this is the doctor you 
want.” 
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She took the slip of paper and arose. 
“Thank you. I’m grateful.” 

As she walked toward the door, he 
spoke again. “I suppose you have some 
one who'll look out for you—go with 
you there, and all that sort of thing?” 
His gaze was concentrated on the exact 
balancing of the paper-knife. 

“Oh, yes,” she said quickly, and rush- 
ed out of the door. 

The paper-knife fell again with a 
bang. 

In the vestibule she stood for a mo- 
ment, staring absently at her overshoes. 
They were still wet, and looked so sud- 
denly forlorn that she could not bear to 
put them on. She pulled her umbrella 
out of the stand. She would leave the 
overshoes. It was raining too hard, any- 
way, for anything but a taxi. Perhaps her 
middle-aged friend could take the over- 
shoes home with him. For his mother. 
He probably brought home gifts for her 
with regularity. A box of drug-store 
candy. A bag of fruit. A book. “Guess 
what I have for you, mother!” And he 
would pull out of his pockets the wet, 
forlorn overshoes. “My son!” 

Ruth began to laugh. 

She waited at the curb for a cab. But 
when she had seated herself inside, she 
did not know where to direct the driver. 
For a foolish moment she stared at the 
chauffeur as he waited for her to speak. 

“Yes. Let me see. Oh, some depart- 
ment store, I guess. On Fifth.” 

She could use a telephone there. That 
was the chief thing at the moment. And 
it was too long a way to her room. Too 
far to go in a taxi. Cabs were an ex- 
travagance now. 

Anyway, her room would be dismal. 
The rain would beat gray against the 
window-panes. And the fog-horns 


would whine along the river. Of course 
she could build a fire in the fireplace. 
That was the joy of a real wood-burn- 
ing fireplace, the agent had told her 
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when she had rented the room; it made 
a room so cozy and cheerful. But, some- 
how, she had never thought it much sat- 
isfaction to build a fire just for yourself. 
A fire needed two people. It was like 
playing cribbage with yourself. Roger 
and she had played cribbage before the 
fire quite often. Whenever she played 
with the red pegs, she had won. It was 
curious. 

Would it rain like this all April? 
“April is the cruelest month, breeding 
lilacs out of the dead land.” Or was it 
dead lilacs out of the rain? From that 
book (what was it called?) that Roger 
had lent her; but she had lost it at lunch 
at the Happiness, trying to memorize a 
little of it over a tongue sandwich and a 
chocolate ice-cream soda. It had been 
raining then, too, for in remembering to 
take her umbrella, she had forgotten the 
book. They had never found it for her. 
She had been afraid to tell Roger—and 
unable to buy him another because— 
what was its name? 

Perhaps she should send him back all 
his books; perhaps he would want his 
letters (“Girl Sues Prominent Adver- 
tising Man. The letters were read in 
court: ‘Darling Bootsie’”) and the leath- 
er cribbage-board that folded and the 
lighter. The evening he had brought her 
the lighter was the time he had at last 
answered: “Yes, I love you... in a 
way.” In a way. She had ignored his 
qualification, for it was the first time he 
had ever said “I love you.” Always be- 
fore that: “You know I’m terribly fond 
of you.” Terribly fond of her. “What do 
you mean by ‘fond’?” she had once ask- 
ed. For vocabularies were so different, 
and what he meant by fondness might 
be what another meant by love. He had 
said that being fond was—well, he was 
fond of Dorothy, of Elinor, of Mrs. 
Boldt, of Sis, and of Miss Barbour, his 
secretary. April is the cruelest month 
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The metre said sixty-five cents. Plus 
ten for the tip: seventy-five. That left 
only a quarter in change. Well, the door- 
man, big as he was, and big as his um- 
brella was, would get nothing. Perhaps 
he’d think she would tip him when she 
left the store. 

At the fifth floor she got out of the ele- 
vator and walked back to the rest-room. 
It was crowded with women. There was 
a smell of rubber and wet umbrellas. 

Even the telephone-booths were all oc- 
cupied. She looked at the slip Doctor 
Lang had given her as she opened the 
telephone-book. The pages always seem- 
ed to fall apart to the Ho’s, and there it 
stood out for her—Horton, Roger, 22 
East . . . but it was an address and a 
telephone-number that she knew better 
than her own. And would it be as easy 
to forget as to learn? 

She had not known that number by 
heart the day she had walked up Lexing- 
ton Avenue two years ago (all of that? 
Of course, twenty-two in 1927), wonder- 
ing if Roger Horton would ever call 
her. Three weeks before he had told her: 
“We can’t go on seeing each other this 
way. You draw me too much. We can’t 

. unless—” So she had known that if 
she saw him again, it meant surrender. 

But going into the drug-store on the 
corner of 64th for a Coty refill, the tele- 
phone-booth, empty, so inviting—and 
the telephone-book had been open on the 
shelf. She had looked at the open tele- 
phone-book. Open to the Ho’s. It had 
been an omen. By this token I am yours. 
And she had said over the telephone, 
primly: “This is Ruth. I called to ask the 
name of that book we were talking 
about the last time we dined together.” 
“You funny little thing,” he had re- 
plied... . 

She turned the pages of the telephone- 
book quickly. There was the number she 
really wanted. At least, he wasn’t afraid 


to have his name in the book. Probably 
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a very reputable doctor with a gray 
beard who would ask her, too, in an 
“aiid voice if the man wouldn’t marry 
er. 

She moved away and stood outside 
one of the telephone-booths, waiting. A 
woman’s emphatic voice spilled itself in 
fragments from the little enclosure. Her 
voice punctuated itself with large capi- 
tals and firm periods. 

“... if Junior coughs Once more, 
put him Right to bed... . 

“Well, don’t let him play in a 
Draught. Put him in My room if it’s 
Warmer. . . .” 

“That’s right. And Katie. Katie. If 
Mr. Felsenthal calls, tell him that we’ve 
got Pot-roast for supper. And if he’s 
Late, it will be Spoiled again.” 

The woman moved majestically out 
of the booth, and Ruth slipped into 
it. She called her number. 

“Hello,” said a cold woman’s voice. 

“This—this—Doctor Lang gave me 
your address. Could I come to see the 
doctor soon ?” 

“Who gave it to you?” 

“Doctor Lang, but I think he’d rather 
I didn’t say——” 

“Wait a minute.” 

The woman’s voice could be heard 
again. “We'll give you an appointment 
in an hour. Five o'clock.” 

“All right. I'll be there in an hour. 
Good-by.” 

There was no place to sit down. She 
went into the inner waiting-room, pow- 
dered her face, and combed her short 
hair. Came out. There was yet no vacant 
place. She leaned against the wall. 

Rows of young girls lounging in di- 
vans, smoking, coloring their lips, chat- 
tering. “. . . all she wanted us to know 
was that he’d taken her to a show, not a 
movie. Can you tie that?” 

All the booths filled with emphatic 
women telephoning home about Jun- 
ior’s Cough. There was one empty 
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booth. She might go in and telephone 
to some one. To whom? There was no 
one. No, not one. There should be many 
Felsenthals in the directory. She might 
call up one, and ask for Mr. Felsenthal. 
“Hello, Mr. Felsenthal, we have Pot- 
roast to-night, so don’t be late for supper, 
or it'll be Spoiled.” 

Women with little smiles, writing at 
desks. The one opposite her moved her 
lips as she wrote. “Dearest . . . dearest 
. . . dearest.” All the women in the 
place writing to Dearest, or telephon- 
ing to Dearest, or telling the other one 
about Dearest. 

And that dream had shaken her out 
of sleep again last night. She thought she 
should be free of it—now. But it had 
visited her again, for at least the tenth 
time. Mother walking in the door of her 
room... at night .. . seeing her with 
Roger there . . . seeing .. . Once Roger 
had awakened her out of the same 
dream with a kiss, and she had told it to 
him, still under its spell. “Too simple for 
Freud,” he had said. 

“But it comes again and again. A bad 
dream.” 

“I know. It’s your Puritan heritage, 
you funny little child.” 

Those were the times—the first year— 
when he could not bear to leave her un- 
til morning. The second year he had told 
her that he thought it better if he went 
back to his own apartment to sleep. 
“Both of us fresher for work in the 
morning, too.” It had almost made her 
cry when first he told her. She had never 
cried before Roger. Men didn’t like 
tears. What would Roger have done if 
she had cried? Accused her of heroics, 
or—? Well, she had never cried before 
him. ... 

The woman whose lips moved as she 
wrote sealed her letter, stamped it, and 
left the desk. Ruth sat down there. It 
was nice to sit down. She was a little 
tired. Sheets of store stationery lay scat- 
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tered before her. Mechanically she piled 
them in a corner of the desk. Too bad 
she had no cigarettes. .. . Some wo- 
men were casting hostile glances at her. 
Did they resent her monopolizing a desk 
while they actually had letters to write? 
She unbuckled her silver bracelet, buck- 
led it, and thought of smiling with dig- 
nity at those women and saying: 

“You see, I have been standing for 
quite a little while. And since there was 
no other place to sit... And I ama 
bit tired. 

“Anyway,” she might add, “I won’t be 
here long. I have an appointment at 
five.” 

That remark wouldn’t be a success, 
for it was now—she looked at the clock 
on the wall—only quarter past four. And 
it would take only twenty minutes, at 
the most, to get to that address. Yes, no 
more than twenty minutes, even in this 
slippery weather. 

One of the women glared. And, of 
course, she couldn’t say what she had 
planned. That had just been for fun, like 
leaving the overshoes for the middle- 
aged man, and planning to call a Mr. 
Felsenthal. 

With the air of one about to compose 
an important document, she carefully 
chose a sheet of note-paper, dipped a pen 
into the ink-well, and looked off into the 
distance. Neatly she wrote the date. 

Then, almost by itself, the pen con- 
tinued to write. 


“Dearest MoTHer: 

“It is raining pitchforks today, and it 
makes me think of pleasanter weather— 
the sunny days in the garden at home 
that summer I spent with you three 
years ago. Also it reminds me that it’s 
been an awfully long time since I’ve 
written to you or Father. And I’m real- 
ly sorry. 

“So many silly little things seem to 
come up, nothing important, and yet it 
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keeps me from doing the things I want 
to do. Such as write to you. Really, 
Mother dearest, today I want to write to 
you more than anything in the world. 
You know, in spite of all the loyal, de- 
voted friends I’ve made here—well, 
what I mean is that you really love me, 
even though I am a neglectful daughter. 
And it’s an awfully nice feeling to be 
writing to some one who loves you, 
even though I have nothing in particu- 
lar to say. 

“I’m planning to do more than write 
to you. I’m planning to get a few days 
off at the office and come home. I don’t 
know exactly when it will be, though, 
because I have sort of a little cold, and I 
may have to take a few days off to get 
rid of it. But if I do have to take a few 
days off now, I'll make up the work as 
soon as I can, and try to get home, if it’s 
only for two days. 

“Then I won’t seem like such a neg- 
lectful child, will 1? I’ve been wonder- 
ing for a long time why most parents 
really give their children much more 
love than their children give them. And, 
do you know, I think it’s because of some 
instinct to give your love forward. What 
I mean is that the children don’t give as 
much love backward to their parents, be- 
cause they’re storing it up to give for- 
ward to their children. 

“Of course, that idea wouldn’t apply 
to me if I never get married and have 
children. Now I know just what you're 
saying. You’re sort of sniffing and say- 
ing: “What! A nice girl like our Ruth 
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not get married? She’s had any num- 
ber of chances.’ 

“But chances don’t mean so much. 
There’s love. And it’s not always so easy 
to fall in love again. Of course, by 
‘again,’ I don’t mean exactly that. You 
know what it means when I say ‘in love.’ 
I’ve probably never been in love. But the 
sort of crushes I used to have at home, 
like the time Danny kissed me at the 
New Year’s Ball. Didn’t I think I was in 
love then? Anyway, I do remember con- 
fessing to you that he’d kissed me, and 
you were awfully sweet about it. 

“But, really, I’m rattling on at a great 
rate. The important thing is that I’m 
coming home for a few days, as soon as 
I can make it. Then we can have one of 
our good old talks. You must tell me all 
about the bridge parties you’ve been go- 
ing to, and I'll tell you all about the fun- 
ny little politics at the office and what 
they're wearing here and the plots of all 
the plays I’ve seen. 

“T’ve really seen a lot of plays this year. 
I don’t think I'll be going to many more. 
You can get awfully tired of going to 
theatres and parties and things. It’s very 
nice just to sit alone in my room and 
read. I make a fire, you know, and it’s so 
cozy and cheerful-——” 


But looking up, she caught sight of the 
clock. Quarter to five! It couldn’t be! 
She crumpled the letter into her pocket, 
grabbed her umbrella, and dashed to- 
ward the elevators. It was still raining 
when she reached the store vestibule. 


In forthcoming issues of the Magazine will appear such outstanding 

articles as “The End of the Jazz Age,” by Scott Fitzgerald; “Stalin Re- 

treats,” by Isaac Don Levine; “Can One Be Christian and Free?” by 

Clarence C. Little; “Are We Standardized?” by Margaret Mead, and 

others by Frank R. Kent, V. F. Calverton, Christian Gauss, William 
Harlan Hale, and Anne Hard. 




















I Like to Think of Us 


By CHARLES NORMAN 


Tue sun brightens the street, and I wake 
And peer through the window like a child 
Without dolls, and I confess this country 
Frightens me, there are such people in it. 
And I think of you. You are what I 

Have thought about and little else for years 
So beautiful; and all the trite words are 
Suddenly true, suddenly beautiful. 

And a wind hesitates in the street 

At nightfall, the street quietly assumes 
Lamps and glamorous windows and the dark 
Is beautiful with things vaguely something 
And you are in my mind like music. I 
Think of you and all the trite words sing. 


Or I sleep. And the city is not still 

The trucks go by, the wind is there, the lamps 
Throng the city, and there were nights like this 
Often in Paris. And where you are now 

It is like that, and a wind takes the street, 

The lamps hesitate, far heels ring out 

On stone. I think of you instead of God 

And make my prayer that all is well with you. 
And then I wake and know you are not there; 
The long day glitters at the end of streets, 

And night comes lonely. Who would wish to be 
Despite the lamps that glimmer in the dark 
Alone at night when you are in the world? 

I like to think of us when you were here. 
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As I Like It 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 











HE following letter from Thomas 

Jefferson is here printed in full for 

the first time. It was communi- 
cated to my friend Mr. Charles P. How- 
land of New Haven, by Mrs. G. H. 
Wright, of New Milford, Conn. On ap- 
plying to her for permission to print it 
in ScRIBNER’S, she graciously granted my 
request, but added that a quotation from 
it was used by the liberal leader, Profes- 
sor Charles A. Beard, in an address that 
he made in the Middle West; and this 
quotation was repeated by one or two 
others, including Judge Brandeis. As it 
seems to me that this letter is more need- 
ed now than at any previous time in our 
history, and as, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, it has not been printed completely, 
and is certainly not widely known, here 
it is: 

Thomas Jefferson returns his thanks to Mr. 
Boardman for Mr. Griswold’s sermon on reli- 
gious freedom, inclosed in his letter of the 18th 
of June. He had before received it through an- 
other channel and had read with great satis- 
faction the demonstrative truths it contains. 
To the roth and 11th pages, however, he could 
not assent; and supposes that the respectable 
and able author, finding himself supported by 
the good sense of his countrymen, as far as he 
has gone will see that he may safely, in this 
point also, go the whole length of sound prin- 
ciple; that he will consequently retract the ad- 
mission that the utterance of an opinion is an 
overt act, and, if evidently immoral, may be 
punished by law; of which evidence, too, con- 
science is made the umpire. The conscience of 
the judge then becomes the standard of mo- 
rality, and the law is to punish what squares 
not that standard. The line is to be drawn by 
that; it will vary with the varying consciences 
of the same or of different judges and will 
totally prostrate the rights of conscience in 
others. 

But we have nothing to fear from the de- 
moralizing reasonings of some, if others are 


left free to demonstrate their errors. And espe- 
cially when the law stands ready to punish the 
first criminal act produced by the false reason- 
ing. These are safer correctives than the con- 
science of a judge. 

He prays Mr. Boardman to accept his salu- 


tations and respect. 
Pe THOoMaAs JEFFERSON. 


July 3, 1801. 


It is an interesting fact, in view of the 
prodigious increase in freedom of man- 
ners and morals during the last fifty 
years, that in freedom of thought and 
speech in political affairs we are worse 
off than we were in the strait-laced Vic- 
torian days. In those times, which seem 
so ridiculous to many of our young peo- 
ple in 1931, John Stuart Mill published 
his essay on “Liberty,” which ought to 
be read and reread to-day, for it is far in 
advance of our contemporary organized 
public opinion. Our enlightened twen- 
tieth century saw more “political prison- 
ers” in American jails and Federal pris- 
ons than one could have imagined in the 
nineteenth century. Toward the close of 
that century, Professor William Graham 
Sumner of Yale, in the midst of the war 
of 1898, delivered a public lecture called 
“The Conquest of the United States by 
Spain,” which the curious may find in 
his “Works” collected by his ablest pu- 
pil, Professor A. G. Keller. That lecture 
made a rumpus, as it was meant to do; 
but Sumner kept his professorship and 
went on teaching, until he was retired 
by the age limit in 1909. 

Two years later, during the Boer War 
in England, public speeches were made 
against it by Lloyd George, G. K. Ches- 
terton, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, and others; while William Wat- 
son wrote a magnificent anti-imperialis- 
tic poem. These men were of course at- 
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tacked, but two of them subsequently 
became prime ministers, and all Mr. 
Chesterton lost was his watch, which 
somebody stole in the racket, and which 
by the way he has never replaced, being 
too busy to consult a time-piece. 

The suppression of freedom of thought 
and of speech, which was believed to be 
necessary in America during the World 
War, continued after the war was over, 
and is to-day one of its numerous tragic 
legacies; we read frequently in the 
newspapers of acts of violence, of de- 
portations, of other measures for the sup- 
pression of opinion. But to those who are 
familiar with the history of human 
thought, it is clear that these methods of 
extinguishing liberty—however disas- 
trous they may be to the health and 
prosperity of unfortunate individuals— 
only increase the strength and numbers 
of the opposition. For perhaps the most 
sublime thing about men and women is 
this—they will not submit to a forcible 
clamp on their minds and consciences. 

There is no doubt that many of those 
who believe in the suppression of indi- 
vidual liberty are actuated by good mo- 
tives, and not by wanton cruelty. But 
even if the organized majority were al- 
ways right and the unorganized mi- 
nority always wrong, the method of sup- 
pression by force is unwise and inex- 
pedient. 

Woodrow Wilson was surely a great- 
er statesman and a better man than War- 
ren Harding; yet, after the war was over, 
it was Wilson who deliberately kept 
Eugene Debs in prison and it was Hard- 
ing who released him. I mention this be- 
cause it proves that those who are op- 
posed to freedom of thought are some- 
times “great and good”; but in this in- 
stance, if history proves anything, it 
proves them to be mistaken. 

F. P. A., the columnist of the New 
York Herald Tribune, whose humor is 
equalled by his common sense, says that 


if the country wishes preparedness, it 
had better begin now to enlarge its pris- 
ons, as during the next war the number 
of conscientious objectors will reach a 
“new high.” 

Fifty years ago, while I was reading 
the admirable series of biographies ed- 
ited by that able scholar John T. Morse, 
Jr. (happily still living and active at the 
age of ninety-one), I imagined that the 
reputation of Thomas Jefferson had suf- 
fered damage from which recovery was 
impossible. But whatever mistakes Jef- 
ferson made and whatever mistakes he 
would have made had not John Mar- 
shall prevented them, Jefferson’s reputa- 
tion in these latter days has risen to a 
new level. For his belief in education 
and in human freedom is seen now, by 
the discerning, to be the mark of a great 
and far-seeing mind; America needs 
Jefferson now as in his own time she 
needed his political opponent, Hamil- 
ton. 

In the early years of our country, the 
Supreme Court, headed by John Mar- 
shall, was the conservative protector of 
what was absolutely essential to our 
endurance as a nation—federal power, 
centralization. For many years states- 
men looked to the Supreme Court to 
protect and maintain the Constitution 
against possible radical and dangerous 
legislation. 

To-day the situation is exactly the 
other way. We are beginning to see that 
the cause of individual liberty, constant- 
ly in danger from legislative and execu- 
tive acts, and even more from public 
opinion, must look to our courts as its 
sole refuge and its only hope. Such a 
federal judge as Learned Hand is one 
of the most valuable citizens in Amer- 
ica. His learning, his wisdom, his cour- 
age, have repeatedly been shown in de- 
cisions in which he has maintained the 
rights of the individual to freedom of 
thought and speech. 
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And who can doubt that our Supreme 
Court is steadily becoming more lib- 
eral? The famous case of Professor 
Macintosh was lost only by a vote of 
five to four; and Chief Justice Hughes 
read the minority opinion. And now 
Professor Macintosh asks for a retrial, 
on the ground that every Quaker and 
every man and woman who puts first 
of all his conscience and his loyalty to 
God, is under that decision made in- 
capable of citizenship. What kind of 
citizens do we want? Those who believe 
in conscience and in God, or those who 
don’t? 

In the letter of Thomas Jefferson, two 
points stand out clearly—the distinction 
he makes between expression of opin- 
ion and criminal acts, and his firm be- 
lief that “demoralizing reasonings” can 
do no harm, if others are left free to ex- 
pose their fallacies. 

There should be a tremendous, funda- 
mental difference between the expres- 
sion of politically heretical opinions and 
the performance of criminal deeds. The 
distinction is just as vital as the distinc- 
tion between a man who writes a detec- 
tive novel where the murderer is repre- 
sented in a romantic light—and the per- 
formance of murder. Now there are peo- 
ple who would suppress by law imagi- 
nary stories of murder, but are they 
wise? 

Jefferson’s other point, that it is wrong 
and foolish to attempt to suppress “de- 
moralizing reasonings” was never more 
needed than now. 

I am myself a Christian and a patriot. 
I am an ardent church-member and I 
am wholly opposed to Socialism, Com- 
munism, and Collectivism. But if I 
thought the Christian religion could be 
overthrown by books and speeches at- 
tacking it, or that the government of our 
country could be destroyed by speeches 
and books against it, then I should think 
it high time both were destroyed and 


that something else should take their 
place. 

Mr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the secretary 
of the interior, a man of scholarship, 
practical wisdom, and integrity, said in 
a speech which I had the good fortune 
to hear, that what was most needed to- 
day was the preservation of those quali- 
ties which were peculiarly characteristic 
of our country during the first hundred 
years of its existence. I believe he is 
right; and I believe these qualities can 
be best maintained where there is the 
greatest individual liberty. 

One of the reasons why I believe in 
the Christian religion and in our pres- 
ent form of government is because I am 
familiar with the strongest arguments 
that have ever been made against them. 


An English critic, Mr. Charles Wil- 
liams, has recently published an attrac- 
tive and eminently readable little book 
of about two hundred pages, called 
“Poetry at Present.” It is a roll-call of the 
chief contemporary poets of England, 
with a brief critical essay on each, pre- 
ceded by a life-note. Here they are, in 
the order of their appearance on the 
stage: 

Thomas Hardy 
Robert Bridges 
A. E. Housman 
Rudyard Kipling 
W.B. Yeats 

W. H. Davies 
Walter de la Mare 
G. K. Chesterton 
John Masefield 
Ralph Hodgson 
Wilfrid Gibson 

L. Abercrombie 
T. S. Eliot 

The Sitwells (3) 
Robert Graves 
Edmund Blunden 


He might have added William Watson, 
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Robert Nichols, A. E., Alfred Noyes, 
Padraic Colum, Siegfried Sassoon, James 
Stephens, and some others. Watson has 
written memorable poems; but it is ap- 
parently necessary for one to keep one- 
self before the public. The omission of 
Alfred Noyes, a poet of high distinction, 
is not surprising, because for the last ten 
years he has been out of favor with the 
reviewers; as for Robert Nichols, he is 
surely as good a poet as Robert Graves or 
Edmund Blunden. 

It is exciting that in this remarkable 
list of poets, there should be no woman 
except Elizabeth Sitwell. But who is 
there? The tremendous emancipation 
of woman, her present freedom from 
the tyranny of Victorian conditions, 
which cramped her genius, has thus far 
not produced a single woman in Eng- 
land who can write verse which com- 
pares with that of Christina Rossetti, 
Elizabeth Browning, Emily Bronte; 
why? 

Mr. Charles Williams takes the con- 
ventional contemporary attitude in ado- 
ration of Robert Bridges and in ignora- 
tion of Alfred Noyes; but if Noyes is not 
a better poet than Bridges, I will eat the 
complete works of both. Robert Bridges 
was a scholar of the first magnitude, he 
had a powerful and interesting mind, 
and an extraordinary personality; but 
these qualities, rare and valuable as they 
are, do not necessarily produce great 
poetry. Mr. Williams says that of the 
fourteen poets laureate of England, be- 
ginning with and including Dryden, 
“with the exception of Dryden himself 
and of Wordsworth, none of them has 
been a greater poet than Mr. Robert 
Bridges.” Now to place Tennyson no 
higher than Bridges is to be in harmony 
with the prevailing and conventional 
journalistic attitude in England at this 
moment; but the attitude is as ridiculous 
as it is insular. Suppose Bridges had writ- 
ten Tennyson’s “Ulysses”—but he could 


no more have written “Ulysses” than he 
could have written one of Keats’s Odes. 

Of the list, Alfred Housman and 
Ralph Hodgson reach a place in the first 
rank on an almost incredibly slender 
production. There never were better il- 
lustrations of quality as opposed to 
quantity, for both men have added to 
the imperishable poetry of English lit- 
erature. 

The foremost living poet in the world 
is Rudyard Kipling; and I rejoice to see 
a new and magnificent edition of his 
verse. This is strictly limited, for it is 
all printed from type and the type has 
already been distributed. The tall vol- 
umes combine beauty and splendor; 
they are noble specimens of the art of 
publishing. I advise all who can possibly 
afford it to secure a set before it is too 
late. (Doubleday, Doran are the pub- 
lishers—price for the set $75.) 

A thin volume of verse by A. E. is 
called “Vale and Other Poems” and I 
sincerely hope the first word in the title 
is not to be taken literally. These poems 
have that lyric and transcendental qual- 
ity characteristic of the genius of their 
author. I shall never forget the conversa- 
tion I had with him when he told me 
that narrative poetry could never be so 
great as lyrical (he was not referring to 
his own work, but to that of his fellow- 
countryman Yeats, whom he calls Yeets) 
because he said that narrative poetry is 
on one plane, whereas the greatest poetry 
is always the poetry of transfiguration. 
“It takes two currents to make the elec- 
tric light.” This is one of the most pene- 
trating remarks I have ever heard; but 
A. E. always says something memorable. 
Even if he didn’t, I should still love to 
listen. 

Professor Henry Farnam of Yale 
(emeritus) has produced a new book on 
Shakespeare that is a distinct addition to 
our knowledge, is full of excellent and 
thought-provoking ideas, and is admi- 
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he rably written. It is called “Shakespeare’s mystery-books. Elizabeth Holloway’s 
= Economics” and ought to be widely “Cobweb House” has excitement and 
nd read. charm. John Wilstach, a New Yorker of 
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ler White and H. L. Deakin have written a duced a terrific thriller in “Under Cover 
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eir By NorMan Mac teop 
sa- 
me Tue desert is a long way in a day’s journey. 

so One ridge is cut from the pattern of 

to The arroyo before it: there is no countenance 
w- To shadow discovery. 
ts) There is much time to wrap with my thoughts 
> is A blanket around me. 
try The pace of the sands is as certain 
on. As my stride on the desert. 
ec- I hollow my life and pick the fragments up. 
ne- There is nobody to gainsay my following. 
yut I hold myself within the grip of my arm. 
sle. Morning or evening there is no yellow wind 

to Like my sorrow: I do not speak of this 

Toanother. 

ale In the firelight there is space for my smoke 

on To rise into starlight. 
to There are buttes and monuments for my grief. 
nd They have spoken before me. 
ni- 














A New Break 


(Continued from page 312) 


of Mattie, but it spouted out and Mattie came 
in from the kitchen. Her face was flushed and 
her eyes fairly glistened. 

“You stand for too much, you two. You 
ought to show them. Don’t let yourself be im- 
posed on, they will only take advantage of it. 
If you had brought your car, Olive, you two 
could just light out. You ought to give them 
a lesson. Let them come home and find you 
gone, for once. Don’t worry about the baby. 
I'll take care of him.” The two women were 
sobered by Mattie’s excitement. 

“Why, where would we go this time of 
night?” said Olive. 

“Anywhere. You could go to Doylestown or 
Trenton. Have a good time. I'd just go to a 
hotel and stay there and let the men sweat 
when they come home.” 

“No,” said Willa. “I’m not going to. It’s not 
worth all that play-acting.” She was suddenly 
quiet and she smiled and sat down and said, 
“They’re all right, Olive. Why should we 
worry? It will do them good to be away for 
a day.” Olive was quiet too. Both were sud- 
denly aware of Mattie and the mess she had 
made of her affairs. They didn’t care at that 
moment when the boys came back, just so they 
got there, and they didn’t care how they 
came, drunk or sober, just so they were there. 

In an undertone Willa said she was sore at 
Tim for being away so much but she could- 
n't blame him. Mattie made it so unpleasant 
for him, she didn’t think she had a right to say 
a word. Olive began to think she didn’t have 
so much right to get into a rage either, and 
they both agreed if they weren’t satisfied, it 
was their own fault. If they wanted men who 
toed the mark and were good providers, they 
should have married business men and be done 
with it. The two laughed and tamed down, 
but they were still anxious and Mattie kept 
muttering that they had no spirit. About eleven 
o'clock they heard a car come up the hill. 

Olive jumped up and rushed out. Willa 
came to the door and Mattie pressed up be- 
hind her. The car stopped and the women 
could hear the men tittering together. They 
waited to see what the men would do, and 
after opening and shutting the door of the car 
several times they both got out and came 
toward the kitchen with their hats pulled 


down on one side, their arms locked, mincing 
in a dance step and singing together, 


“Heel and toe, away we go, 

We always go together. 

Rain or shine, you'll never find, 
We ever mind the weather.” 


Mattie snorted and said, “The big idiots,” 
but Willa burst out laughing. Even Olive 
smiled, but she didn’t want to smile. She was 
sore at Phil and wished she could show it. But 
Mattie was too much of an object lesson. She 
let Phil drive down the hill before she spoke 
to him, and then she said, “Please drive 
straight.” 

“I am,” said Phil. “What do you act so cold 
for, what have I done, murdered some one?” 

“Oh, you’ve done nothing at all, you're per- 
fect, how could you do anything?” said Olive. 

“What are you carrying on for?” said Phil, 
acting innocent. 

“Why, nothing at all; why should I carry 
on? I’ve only been sick with anxiety for hours, 
that’s all. What would you think if I ran 
off like that? You wouldn’t stand for it, not 
for a minute.” 

“Christ, I might have known,” said Phil. 
“Tt would have to be this way.” 

“What way?” said Olive. “What way is it?” 

“Oh, you crying and carrying on. Gee, I’m 
sorry, darling. I really am. I only meant to stay 
an hour. Tim came and said to drive with him 
to town and he had a long story to tell about 
Mattie. I’m fed up on mother-in-law trouble. 
Then we started back and he said what about 
a little drink. I said nothing that would take 
long because I hadn’t told you, see. But he 
drives about twelve miles, all the time talk- 
ing and saying it’s just a half-mile further. 
I was cold by that time and we just kept on 
drinking, and then coming back the car broke 
down and we lost our way. Oh, I guess I’m no 
good.” 

“Don’t you dare say that, you are good,” 
said Olive. 

“T got to thinking how I would have to go 
out on the road in a few months and I was so 
depressed I just drank and was glad to forget 
hy 

“Listen,” said Olive. “Don’t run off again. 
I thought you were never coming back. It’s 
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A NEW 


terrible to feel like that. And I’ve got a sur- 
prise for you. You don’t need to go on the road 
next time.” 

“No? How come?” said Phil. They were 
back at the garage and he drove in slowly not 
to scrape the doors. 

“T’ve been holding out on you. I’ve two 
hundred saved up extra. Let’s make a stab at 
it, what do you say? You go ahead and make 
the cupboards now and we'll get along. Per- 
haps you'll never need to go again.” 

“Say, that’s great.” He kissed her. “Tell me 
I’m not such a bad boy,” he said. “I really love 
you, you don’t have any idea how much.” 

“You're a grand boy,” Olive said, “and I’m 
crazy about you.” 

“I wish you meant that.” 

“I do mean it.” 


Tim didn’t come near the Bessemers for 
days. He was in the thick of it and had his 
hands full. The day after the bust, he and 
Mattie came to a show-down. Willa had gone 
to Trenton to consult the doctor. With Willa 
out of the way, Mattie lit into Tim and told 
him what a brute he was, how he was killing 
Willa, how he was lazy and good for nothing, 
and this writing idea was pure foolishness and 
just to give himself an exaggerated sense of 
importance. He had no talent, and if he had 
the natural feelings of a husband or a father 
he’d settle down and try to provide them with 
wood, that was the least he could do. 

Tim stood quietly and let it wash over him. 
He never said a word until she was finished. 
Then he said in his slow way, “Are you all 
through with your hysterics? If you are, just 
listen to me. I’ve told you this before. If you 
don’t like it here, you can get out.” He lit a 
cigarette and looked at her full in the face, 
very calm, a little mocking and without a trace 
of anger. It made Mattie furious. 

She would like to know how she could get 
out with Willa so sick. Who would cook, do 
all the work, take care of the baby? And she 
had no money, she’d given it all to them last 
winter. How could she leave? Why, she was 
caught if ever a mortal was, she couldn’t 
leave. She finally broke down and began to 
cry and Tim, who was lining up a good many 
smashing and insulting retorts, suddenly held 
his tongue. What was the use? They really 
needed the poor woman and they owed her 
money. 

He began on a new tack and said they 
would have to make the best of it. He was as 
he was and Mattie was as she was. “I don’t 
like your kind any more than you like mine,” 
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said Tim. “I think your kind spoils every- 
thing, they go around fussing and making lit- 
tle things important and they ruin the world. 
You think my kind is no good. Well, let’s not 
argue it, see. But for Willa’s sake, let’s shut 
up. If she needs quiet, we'll give her quiet. I 
can’t change and you can’t, but we can shut 
up, can’t we?” Mattie was a good sport. They 
shook hands on it and Mattie even admitted 
that it was a lot her fault on account of the 
way she had been brought up. 

When Willa came home she could hardly 
believe her eyes. Mattie was actually cheerful 
and Tim whispered that he had had a show- 
down and everything would be fine from 
now on. He really thought so. He typed away 
all evening, carefully writing one paragraph 
over and over. 

The doctor had not been very cheerful about 
Willa’s condition. He warned her that unless 
she had absolute rest, an operation would be 
needed. Her heart raced along, and lately 
when she talked her words raced too. She 
talked it over with Tim and Mattie and all 
agreed she must lie still and do nothing. 

For the next few days Tim brought in the 
wood and took care of the furnace, but soon 
things dropped back to the way they were 
before. Mattie held Willa over Tim as a con- 
tinual goad. “There’s no more oil in the stove,” 
she would say to nobody in particular. Or, 
“Willa, aren’t you cold in here, don’t you 
think we need more fire?” Or, “Willa, don’t 
you think we need stuff from town to-day? 
We’re out of oranges.” There was no peace. 

Tim was worn out trying to work at night, 
and in the daytime he never had a chance to 
sleep. Mattie thought up dozens of errands 
and still nothing was ever done, according to 
her. When Tim went to the village, he took 
to staying longer and longer. Mattie fussed 
and fumed but Willa lay on the couch and 
never breathed a word. She had begun to 
read a good deal and was reading a whole set 
of Balzac she had borrowed from the Besse- 
mers. She shut herself up in herself, she knew 
where she stood. She had to lock herself in 
and keep very still and save herself. Neither 
Tim nor Mattie could save her. The baby 
worried her with his playing, but she shut 
herself in from him too. She was ail alone. 


When the Flahertys and the Bessemers had 
first come to the country, Phil and Tim de- 
cided not to get too chummy with the natives 
and not to let the natives know there was any 
drinking going on. At that time there was 
very little drinking. Tim drank a little and 
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sat a long time over it in a sociable way. He 
was a good listener then too. When he had a 
chance he talked in his slow way, but he never 
insisted on talking the way he did later on. 

After the day’s jaunt with Phil the situa- 
tion changed a little. When Phil found he was 
not going on the road he got right down to 
business and began fixing up his workroom 
in the barn and installing his machinery. 
He was happy and busy, and when Tim came 
over one afternoon he was short with him 
and refused a drink. 

He even told Tim he ought to cut it out 
and get down to his work, lots of fellows 
would be glad of his chance. Tim said he 
knew that, but Mattie wouldn’t give him a 
chance to work. If he could get the key to the 
Lawrence house, he could work. The Law- 
rences only came out in the summer, they 
were friends of Willa’s, and Phil said, “Why 
not? That’s a fine idea. Go to it, big boy.” 

Tim made a trip to town to get the key. 
He was glad of the excuse and he spent an- 
other two days “on business.” Mattie was left 
up the creek again. The roads were bad, she 
couldn’t get down for the milk, a half-mile 
away. She was frantic by the time Tim got 
back. They were simply at his mercy. He 
moved his typewriter over to the Lawrence 
house that night. Now he had nothing to do 
but work. 

He buckled down to business and turned 
out a few pages in two days. Mattie fixed up a 
dish of food each day and he ate over at the 
Lawrence house, warming up the stuff on the 
stove. 

Seidel had beat it away. No one knew 
where. It was a good riddance, Mattie said, 
but Tim wondered about the old fellow, walk- 
ing the roads in the cold. 

He hadn’t been at the Lawrence house four 
days before he brought home a little stray pup. 
He knew Mattie wouldn’t have the pup 
around, so he took it to the Lawrence house 
and fixed a box for it in the kitchen. Now he 
had company and he even slept at the Law- 
rence house, only going home in the morn- 
ing to get milk for the baby and to do the 
shopping. 

Mattie was pleased at the new arrangement. 
It left the house clear and she took delight in 
the meals she and Willa had together with 
the baby peacefully playing with his toys. 
She looked forward to the time when Tim 
would light out for good and leave them 
alone. She was sure that would happen sooner 
or later. He would run off, he would get fed 
up with it and run away. The only thing that 
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would make it hard for him to go was the 
baby. 

He was crazy about the kid; he had been 
the one begging and insisting on a kid even 
when Willa doubted the wisdom of it. He 
would hold out a long time on account of 
the kid. What Willa felt for Tim or Tim for 
Willa, she had no real idea of and didn’t want 
to have. They were mute in front of her and 
neither confided in her. She thought what she 
preferred to think and took comfort in it. 

With Phil so busy and not disposed to drink, 
Tim began going to the village and talking 
in a confidential way with a couple of the 
men there. The barber was a good fellow and 
so was the young butcher. The barber was a 
pioneer in his way. He had been first to intro- 
duce knickers into the town. He always wore 
them, and always wore a black windsor tie. 
The tie was a relic of his ambition to become 
an artist. Professor Jack liked to think of bar- 
bering as an art. He called his place a tonsorial 
parlor. Larry had no such claims, he was only 
a good butcher. 

The three would meet in the back room of 
the butcher-shop after hours for a few shots 
and a little philosophical conversation. Tim 
was handicapped because he couldn’t tell his 
life story to them. Nobody in that neighbor- 
hood knew of his past and he recognized it 
was important they shouldn’t know. But he 
was able to pose as an authority on criminal 
cases and on crime, and he kept Larry and 
Prof Jack fascinated with his analysis of the 
murders as they came on in the papers. 

One night there was a big fire over near 
Doylestown and the three tore over in Larry’s 
car. It was a great big new barn, and the man 
and his family had started from the house 
only a half-hour before the fire started. Prof, 
Larry and Tim stood on the outskirts look- 
ing on as a big crowd gathered, saying, 
isn’t it a shame, four cows burned, a horse, 
and all his tools. Tim snooped around 
listening and watching, and the way the old 
gent who owned it wailed and carried on 
convinced Tim he was overdoing it. The idea 
came to him that the old gent had done it on 
purpose and he went over to his two satellites 
and told them his suspicions. 

“You see,” Tim said, “I think he did it him- 
self. Now let me show you just how he did it. 
He’s a firebug, see. Only last year his other 
barn burned down, see, and then he got in- 
surance and built this one and raised the in- 
surance. He raised it high. Times were bad 
this year, do you understand, see, the crop was 


poor, milk prices low and feed high. He fig- 
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ures he'll burn the barn and get out of the 
mess. He leaves everything in so nobody will 
get suspicious. Then he starts the fire, under- 
stand, small, under some wet straw. He and 
the family start off for the evening. He doesn’t 
let them into the secret for fear they'll blab. 
He gets about ten miles off and some one 
phones to stop him, his barn’s on fire. He 
comes back in a sweat to save it, but of course 
he doesn’t want to. Wait and see if I’m not 
right.” 

Prof and Larry thought it was wonder- 
ful to dope out a situation like that. “I don’t 
see how you do it,” Larry said. “Why, you 
know just what’s going on in the fellow’s 
mind.” 

“He'll be reading our minds next,” said 
Prof. 

“Gee, yes; well, just so you don’t tell my 
wife what’s in mine,” said Larry. 

The next day when Prof and Larry found 
out the insurance people agreed with Tim, 
they thought he was a marvel. They told 
him he was a regular wizard and he felt 
pleased and chesty. He was a long time that 
day bringing home the groceries. But with 
Mattie always trying to make him feel like a 
piece of dirt, he had to get support from some 
one, even it was only Prof and Larry. 

When he came back home and Mattie took 
the stuff away from him, unable to keep the 
withering look from her face, even her hands 
as she grabbed the sacks were scornful, he felt 
very weary and stood in the doorway look- 
ing at Willa as she lay propped up with pil- 
lows, reading. Willa put her book down and 
looked at Tim. His coat was muddy and his 
trousers were torn at the knees. The car had 
broken down again. He needed a shave and 
he looked so tired the tears came into her eyes. 
She put out her hand and he went over to her 
and sat down. 

“Poor boy,” she said in a whisper so Mat- 
tie wouldn’t hear. 

“T’m all right,” Tim said. “Don’t bother 
about me.” But he felt swell to have her care 
for him, he took on new life and went out 
and shaved, and at four o’clock was off to the 
Lawrence house to begin his work. 

The fire was out and it was pretty cold. The 
pup had messed up the place and had torn 
open a pillow. Feathers were everywhere. It 
took an hour to clean things up. Then he was 
so tired, he just sat there, dreaming and think- 
ing things over. He made coffee and drank 
cup after cup, and along about nine o’clock 
he began slowly typing. 

The publishers were pleased with his stuff 
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but they kept urging him to get more done. 
They kept writing him notes intended to be 
encouraging but they just got under his skin. 
Tim began to think of them as drivers and he 
had one driver in Mattie, and another set of 
drivers was more than he could stand. The 
thirty-five dollars sent him was not enough. 
He had doctor’s bills, another payment on the 
first mortgage was due January 1, interest was 
due on a note, he owed money all around. 

When he went to town he was always dead 
broke, and he got loans from his friends, hop- 
ing to pay them back. He did pay them back, 
as fast as he could, but usually with more 
borrowed money. The three hundred dollars 
was all gone long ago. He had a note at the 
village bank that took more than half of it. He 
was worried sick, and to make matters worse 
the publishers were always late with his check. 

It was supposed to come regularly every 
Monday, but it never did. Tuesday he wired 
them, Wednesday he called them on the 
phone. Sometimes he bolted into town to de- 
mand it. 

He kept on overdrawing at the bank. They 
warned him not to do it, but he resented their 
warnings. Willa tried to tell him the bank 
was nicer to them than they deserved, but 
Tim thought they were a bunch of drivers and 
bloodsuckers. To him they were in the cate- 
gory of people who lived to respect money. 

Things went along getting worse all the 
time and Tim’s friends began to resent his dis- 
respect for money. He saw this change going 
on in them and he drank more all the time. 
He was never without a flask of Ellie’s raw- 
est. He spent more and more time with Prof 
and Larry and was ashamed for doing it. He 
was mortified to waste his time like that and 
his only consolation was his pride in being 
able to realize his situation. He saw himself all 
right. He knew where he stood, and he hung 
on to his writing, waiting for a break. Things 
couldn’t get much worse, they were bound to 
get better. 

A week before Christmas it began to snow 
and it kept right on coming down. Every- 
body was glad and said it would be fine to 
have 4 white Christmas. The Bessemers left 
for Kentucky in their little car the night the 
snow began. Olive had a telegram saying her 
father had died and she and Phil drove out 
to the funeral. They left at midnight, first 
writing a note to Tim, asking him if he would 
come over and feed their cats every day. 

Tim took food over to the Bessemer cats 
every day and sometimes he stood quite a 
while calling, “Kitty, kitty,” so they would be 
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sure to come and get the food while it was 
still warm. 

The day before Christmas Willa made a big 
wreath out of cedar twigs and she tied a red 
ribbon on it and told Tim to take it over to 
the Bessemers. She was sure they would get 
back that day. Willa and Mattie consulted 
and decided it would be nice to have Phil and 
Olive over for Christmas dinner. They thought 
it would be more cheerful for Olive. Tim took 
the wreath, and Phil and Olive saw him come 
on the run splashing through the snow. They 
had just got back and were standing in their 
coats, waiting for the house to warm up. Tim 
burst in on them with the wreath and invi- 
tation. His face was beaming, he was happy 
to have done them a good turn. 

Olive was very quiet and she looked pale 
and tired, but Phil made Tim take off his 
overcoat while he mulled a little home-made 
wine. The stuff tasted good with its cinnamon, 
cloves, and lemon, and the two fellows warm- 
ed up slowly sipping it. 

Phil said, “Don’t forget, Tim, some of the 
world’s best literature was written on mulled 
wine.” 

“Is that right?” said Tim, sipping his with 
pleasure. 

“You’re damned right. Take old Sam John- 
son and Ben Jonson and Marlowe. All those 
guys drank mulled wine.” 

“T never thought much of Sam,” said Tim. 
“But Marlowe was a good man in his day. 
Wasn’t he the one who said plague on her for 
a hot whore?” 

“That’s the guy,” said Phil. ““And mar- 
riage is but a ceremonial toy. Think no more 
of it. I'll cull thee out the fairest courte- 
sans and bring them every morning to thy 
bed.’ ” 

“Well, he was damned right, too,” said 
Tim. “That’s the stuff. Then there would be 
no mothers-in-law.” 

“Well, here’s to mothers-in-law, may they 
all perish,” said Phil. 

“And here’s to the courtesans, may they 
all flourish,” said Tim. The two rose and, 
touching glasses, drank solemnly. 

Olive did her best to cheer up for Phil’s 
sake, and in the afternoon they took a tree 
and a little red chair for Peter, and a box of 
nuts and candy and went over to the Flahertys. 
It was about five in the afternoon. A thick 
crust had formed on top of the snow, scrunch- 
ing as they walked on it. It was nearly dark. 
The lamps were lit and fine smells came out of 
the kitchen. Mattie, red as a lobster, called 
hello and kept on basting the turkey. There 
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was a fire in the fireplace and everything 
looked shined up and festive. 

Phil hauled in the tree and they began put- 
ting on the ornaments so the baby could see it 
before he went to bed. He kept crawling 
around and saying, “Oh,” in a soft, long draw|, 
for all the world like Tim. He was the image 
of Tim. Even Mattie had shut up talking about 
the kid being exactly like her son Gerald, who 
was a good business man out in Texas. She 
even admitted there was a trace of Tim’s sis- 
ters in the boy, but she didn’t see a trace of 
Tim. 

They fixed the tree and Willa helped them. 
She had a pretty silk dress on and a lace fichu 
to hide her neck. Her eyes looked bad and she 
was much thinner. Tim was nowhere to be 
seen. The tree was lighted, the baby ooohed at 
it, then he had to go to bed. Mattie took him 
up-stairs and Phil said, “Where’s the old 
man?” 

“I don’t know,” said Willa, “but I guess 
he’ll be here soon.” She laughed to show she 
wasn’t worried about him. The table was all 
set. Mattie came down and said everything 
was done and the dinner would be ruined. Ii 
he didn’t care enough about his family to 
come home, they ought to sit down and eat. 
Willa said, “All right, mamma, we'll begin 
without him if he isn’t here in five minutes.” 
Before the five minutes were up Tim came in 
in high spirits. Willa gave one look at him 
and saw he was lit. She was fixing an orna- 
ment on the tree and she went behind the tree 
to hide herself. 

Tim said, “Well, here we all are, isn’t this 
nice.” He went after Willa and pulled her to- 
ward him. “Give us a kiss,” he said. 

“Don’t,” Willa said. “Oh, I just hate you 
for getting tight to-day. Couldn’t you just for 
one day be decent?” She was crying. Every- 
body felt uncomfortable and Mattie, who had 
been storming around in the kitchen, quieted 
down like a lamb. She came to the door and 
gave Olive an I-told-you-so look and went back 
to the kitchen again. Olive followed her to help 
dish out the food. “Poor Willa,” said Mattie in 
a whisper. “I feel so sorry for Willa.” But you 
could see she was really pleased. Phil was 
joshing Tim and trying to cheer Willa up. 
She stopped crying and now stood half laugh- 
ing. 

“Oh, your nice tie,” she said. “Look, it’s all 
mussed up and a big spot on it. Can’t you keep 
anything nice? Why, papa just sent it to you. 
He hasn’t had it on before,” she said, turning 
to Phil. 

“What a boy,” joked Phil. He told Tim to 
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come on out and they would bring in a little 
more wood. The air might do Tim good. 

“Gee, you all think I’m tight,” said Tim. 
“T’m not tight.” 

“Where were you all day, bothering other 
people?” 

“Bothering? Who says bothering? I was 
calling. I called on Prof and Larry.” 

“T bet their wives liked that.” 

“Oh, say, did Prof’s wife give me a look! Is 
she a terror! We were sitting in the kitchen 
and she came in and gave me such a look.” 

“You ought to be ashamed,” said Willa, 
half in fun, “to go around making trouble in 
other people’s families. It’s bad enough in your 
own. 

“Who says I’ve got trouble in my family? 
I’ve got no trouble,” said Tim. He went over 
and kissed Willa and she tried to laugh off 
her feeling toward him. The dinner was now 
on the table and everybody sat down. It was 
a fine dinner. The turkey was a big affair and 
there was everything to go with it. Mattie sat 
at the head and Tim at the foot. It was up to 
Tim to carve. In the centre of the table was a 
wooden fruit-dish. The doctor had sent it 
from Switzerland. When you lifted it, it play- 
ed a tiny tune. 

Tim stood up to carve the turkey and the 
knife looked very awkward in his hand. He 
was talking a blue streak, just running on and 
on. No one listened. Mattie sat with her head 
down and Olive and Phil were so tired out 
from their long drive to Kentucky and back, 
and the strain and all, that they didn’t feel like 
putting forth much effort. Only Willa made 
an attempt at company manners. She was 
ashamed of her collapse and wanted to make 
up for it. She listened to everything Tim said 
and made the proper answers. 

Tim was murdering the turkey. He could- 
n’t handle the knife and no one would admit 
he couldn’t. They all watched him hack the 
tender white meat into great thick hunks. He 
put too much food on every plate, and when 
it came to his own, he sat down and slowly 
loaded it with a little of everything. The food 
didn’t taste right to any of them. Now that 
Willa was bright again, Mattie was low and 
didn’t say a word during the meal. Tears stood 
quite plainly in her eyes but she tried not to 
let them roll down her cheeks. 

Tim was giving a long and monotonous 
oration. His talk seemed to stupefy the rest of 
them, they were quiet and busy with their own 
thoughts. Now and then Phil or Olive spoke 
up to help Willa out in her labor of making 
Tim feel that it was all right. 
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“Literature,” said Tim, letting the food get 
cold on his plate, “should be close to the great 
common experiences of us all if it endures. It 
must make its appeal to the life of man.” He 
was working hard for his words and, pleased 
with the sound, he rolled and repeated them. 
“You take Joyce.” 

“Yes, by all means take him,” said Phil, 
waking up. 

“Take Joyce. There’s an instance. In my 
opinion the ‘Portrait of an Artist’ will live 
longer than Ulysses. It’s more rounded, a more 
complete work, less chaotic.” 

“Oh, hell,” said Phil. “Why, you’ve never 
read Ulysses.” 

“That’s right, Tim,” said Willa. “You 
know you've never read it. All you know is 
those conversations you read with your Irish 
voice.” 

“T’'ll read them for you now,” said Tim. 

“Don’t,” said Phil. “Eat your dinner. I’ve 
heard you read those too often.” 

“All the same,” said Tim, “I believe I am 
right in my statement.” 

“I won’t argue it,” said Phil. “Not until 
you’ve read more of Ulysses than you have.” 

“A work to be great must live,” said Tim. 

“That’s a lot of crap too. How do you know 
how many good things die if you don’t hear of 
them?” 

“Eat your dinner,” said Willa. Tim ate and 
the others waited politely until he was through 
before bringing on the dessert. It was a lovely 
pie and coffee. Tim insisted on pouring his 
own. The cup ran over and Mattie bit her lip, 
but Willa acted as if she didn’t see it. She 
lifted the fruit-dish and handed it toward 
Olive. The pretty little tune began playing. 

Mattie hung her head down, she wished 
she could decently think of an excuse to go up- 
stairs. She couldn’t bear to see her only daugh- 
ter in such a position on Christmas day. Her 
low spirits made the others try to pull them- 
selves together, and before they rose from the 
table everybody but Mattie was laughing. 

Tim took all the credit for it and kept on 
rolling out the words, determined to keep on 
being the life of the party. 

They stacked up the dishes and sat around 
the fireplace cracking nuts. But when Tim 
still kept on talking about literature, Phil 
gradually turned his back and before very 
long he was off by himself reading a maga- 
zine. Olive sat with her eyes staring into the 
fire not hearing a word. Mattie went over to 
lie down on the couch and only Willa was 
left. She sat near Tim listening to the long 
speeches, smiling and nodding and even go- 
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ing to the trouble of answering some of his 
arguments, that really had very little mean- 
ing. 
The fire died down and no one noticed it 
until the air was chilly, and then Olive shiver- 
ed and suggested they go home. Mattie stag- 
gered to her feet and said she guessed every- 
body was frozen out but she thought this one 
day she might be spared going down to tend 
the furnace. 

“You do it, Tim,” said Willa, nudging his 
foot with her own. 

“Why, yes, Mattie,” said Tim. “Just a min- 
ute, I'll do it.” Mattie sat another five min- 
utes while Tim unwound some more com- 
ment with deliberate slowness; then she jerk- 
ed to her feet and banged down the steps to 
the cellar. They could hear her jerking at it 
and poking it. The house shook. Tim sudden- 
ly came to himself. With Mattie out of the 
room he quit spouting and, thoroughly sober, 
said, “She does it on purpose to knock down 
the pipe. Wait and see.” In a few minutes they 
heard Mattie storm up the stairs and then she 
opened the door. 

“You'll just have to fix that pipe, it came 
down on me again. Anybody else would fix it 
so it stays fixed. It just drives me crazy.” 
. “Sit down, mamma,” said Willa. “They'll 

i 

“We'll fix it,” said Phil and the two went 
down-stairs. The others could hear them 
laughing and joking until Mattie stamped on 
up to bed and Olive called, “Get a move on, 
I want to go home.” 


With the holidays over, Tim made great 
resolutions and tried hard to turn out a lot 
of work each day. He quit drinking, Ellie’s 
booze had gone back on him and his stomach 
was sore. He stayed most of the time at the 
Lawrence house, made his own fire and cook- 
ed most of his own food. Coffee was his chief 
standby. If it weren’t for the chores he would 
be cut off from his home, but he went around 
every morning to take milk to the baby and to 
go to town for the shopping. 

He made a point of playing with the baby 
every day. The kid was crazy about Tim and 
always good when he was around. If Tim 
found the boy in tears he had only to make a 
face at him and laugh to have the kid grin- 
ning too. 

Willa was gradually worse instead of better. 
After the New Year she began to be fatter and 
for a few days thought it meant an improve- 
ment, but it was not healthy fat, it was all 
water and the doctor put her on a dry diet. 
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Mattie’s heart stood still sometimes in the 
mornings when Willa came down-stairs with 
her face bloated and her color a strange un- 
earthly gray. She sat at the kitchen table, not 
complaining and eating dry, hard food and 
crusts. Mattie couldn’t face her and had to 
turn her back to hide her fear. 

At night, Willa had bad dreams. Sometimes 
she woke trembling, feeling sick as if she 
had just found out that Tim had run away 
and left her. More than once she wondered 
if he had another girl. Sometimes she thought 
he acted that way. She had no opportunity to 
find out what was going on in his mind, they 
were never alone to talk. She said to herself 
that when she was well again, she would 
show him. She would dress up and they would 
have a swell time together. 

Willa used all her will-power to keep from 
agitating herself with complicated thoughts. 
She wanted to get well and she let herself drift 
into pleasant ideas about the future. 

All of Tim’s friends loaned him small sums 
on the side. They had a feeling he would pul! 
out of it, and anyhow he was a swell guy. He 
would do as much for them and more. And he 
had lived through jail and Matteawan, he 
ought to be able to live through a little moth- 
er-in-law trouble. They joked him about it 
but it was getting thick for them too. After 
all, it was the same old story. 

Tim was so haunted by the conditions of 
his life that he talked his head off to any one 
who would listen. He couldn’t get loose from 
his trouble. It was easy for friends to tell him 
to snap out of it and get rid of Mattie, but 
they needed her now. He waited for Willa to 
get well. She did not worry him very much. 
Strong as an ox himself, he thought people 
made too much of sickness. Willa was grateful 
to him for keeping his head. That was better 
than fussing like an old granny. 

The publishers praised Tim’s stuff and he 
strutted a little at their praise. He had not yet 
tackled his best material and he kept telling 
them to wait, he would open their eyes. The 
thirty-five dollars came along as irregularly as 
ever and Tim tore into New York as often 
as three times a month to get it. It took him 
away from his writing and made him sore and 
weary. But he didn’t want to quit. He had 
tried to make money selling wood, and with 
all his hard work they made a bare living. He 
looked on the thirty-five dollars a week as his 
last chance, but so much time was wasted, his 
energy was low. He was used up combating 
his mother-in-law. 

Toward the first of February the doctor 
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said Willa should have an operation right 
away. Her heart was being affected and her 
condition now becoming serious. Mattie told 
Olive that any one with half an eye could have 
told it was serious months ago and but for 
Tim’s selfishness she would have recovered 
without an operation. Tim was convinced that 
Mattie was to blame. 

Willa was glad it had come to an operation. 
She was sick to death of lying around like an 
invalid. She knew that if it went on much 
longer, Tim would bolt as Mattie was always 
predicting. He wouldn’t intend to, but it 
would happen. She was a little afraid how the 
operation might turn out. She and Olive had 
a long, private conversation about little Peter. 
Willa was set in her determination not to let 
Mattie bring the baby up. All along she had 
tussled with her not to spoil the boy and she 
didn’t want him dragged back to the very 
conditions from which she herself had tried so 
hard to break. 

“Why, I'd rather the wildest of my friends 
had him,” she told Olive. “He’d have more of 
a chance. I don’t want him to respect the 
things Mattie respects. The funny thing is that 
she tried to break with all that kind of thing 
herself. She pulled away in one direction but 
not in another. Look how she worships order 
and regular salaries. She thinks she doesn’t, 
but she does. I won’t have Peter’s life cluttered 
up with her prejudices.” But she could think 
of no plan for the boy and she was heart-sick 
thinking of him with Tim, who would be 
grand to the kid, but never know when he 
was dirty or hungry. Perhaps Tim would find 
a nice girl and marry again. It shocked her to 
think that with hardly a pang and she hoped 
her sickness was responsible for such indiffer- 
ence. 

No one knew where money for the opera- 
tion was coming from. Mattie was certain 
Willa’s father would come forward to help if 
Willa wrote him. Since the postponed visit, 
Willa had been very close-mouthed with her 
father. His excuse, that he never received her 
boat letter and, not knowing whether she was 
prepared for him to come down, had gone 
home, seemed very lame. She knew the doc- 
tor was busy and in a rush to be home, but she 
was convinced that in the background some 
objection of Lydia’s carried weight. She got 
on her high horse and wrote less frankly to 
her father than formerly. She was a little jeal- 
ous of the hold Lydia had on her father. The 
doctor tried to make it up to her by sending 
her frequent sums of money. According to 
Mattie he just poured it down a sieve. The 
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money disappeared, no one knew how, and 
the improvements for which it was intended 
had still to be made. 

Tim was agitating among his friends for a 
loan. None of his friends had money. They 
worked and had debts of their own. He talk- 
ed it over with Phil. “When I think how easy 
it would be to get money. Why, I could go 
back to the fur racket for one night and clean 
up for the winter.” 

“For God’s sake, you’re not talking seri- 
ously?” 

“No, don’t tell Willa. She’d have a fit if she 
heard me say that even in fun. But look, the 
country’s lousy with money. Don’t you know 
any rich guys?” 

“There’s Bill Bedlow. His father’s rich. His 
father has fifteen million dollars.” 

“Say, that’s an idea,” said Tim. 

“You can’t get anything out of him. He has- 
n’t got it. His father keeps him under his 
thumb, see. He makes him stick on the job 
and he keeps tab of him all the time. Bill nev- 
er has a cent for a show or anything he really 
wants. He can’t help you out.” 

“I'm going in town to-morrow and see 
what I can stir up. With all this going on 
I’m way behind with my work. I’ve got Mat- 
tie on my tail and the publishers on my tail.” 

“Wish I could help you, Tim, but you know 
how we're fixed.” Phil was thinking that noth- 
ing but a miracle could save Tim. Lately he 
was uncomfortable with Tim, and all Tim’s 
friends felt the same. They were almost as 
depressed as Tim at the same old story. 

Tim was saved from drumming up money 
for the operation. Willa was afraid to foist that 
burden on Tim and she swallowed her pride 
and wrote her father. The doctor wired to con- 
sider him responsible for the arrangements. 
Tim took her down to Philadelphia on Fri- 
day and they sat in the train talking mostly 
about Mattie. Tim wouldn’t admit there was 
the slightest danger. He joked about the scar 
around her neck and said he would have to 
buy her a diamond necklace to cover it up. 

“The doctor said it wouldn’t be very big,” 
said Willa. 

“It'll be absolutely a fine scar. It won’t even 
show in a year,” said Tim. 

He left her at the hospital that night and 
hunted up a cheap hotel. He had ham and 
eggs in a lunch wagon and then walked 
around the streets. He didn’t think much of 
the town. The big stores in this town had been 
the easiest to crack up of any in the country. 
It was a walkaway. It would be the same now, 
He went around to Chestnut Street and look- 
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ed in the store windows. There were a lot of 
fine fur coats on handsome women models. 
The day he had plucked this very store, he 
came out at half past nine in the morning 
with four big hat boxes full of furs. The door- 
man himself called a taxi. 

He was moody thinking of the past and 
walked around looking for some way to pass 
the time. When he came to a pool hall, he went 
in and stayed until twelve o'clock, putting up 
a pretty good game. His hand was still good. 
He would like a chance at boxing again. He 
bet his left still had punch in it. 

He didn’t get to bed until two, but he was 
at the hospital at nine. They were already 
wheeling Willa toward the operating-room. 
He came along the hall breathless, his coat 
open and flapping, and saw them wheeling her 
toward him. She was covered with a sheet, all 
except her face, and that looked very gray and 
puffy around the eyes. He went right up and 
walked beside her, holding her hand. 

“You all right?” he said, squeezing her 
hand hard. Suddenly he was very afraid. He 
was afraid he might even break down and 
show how scared he was. Willa held his hand 
and pressed it. Neither cou!d think of a word. 

“Tt’ll all be over soon,” he said. “I'll be 
right here.” 

“T’m all right,” said Willa. 

“TI know it,” said Tim. 

He went with her up to the door of the 
operating-room and looked inside. It was very 
bright and all white, even the nurses and doc- 
tors. They shut the door on him, a nurse smil- 
ing and saying, “You can’t come in, wait out- 
side, please.” He walked down the hall and 
then came back again. There was a bench, but 
he didn’t sit down. Through the transom he 
could hear voices. He heard Willa’s voice, “Be 
sure to give me enough, won’t you, doctor?” 

“We'll give you enough. Don’t worry.” 

“Take it easy now, breathe deep, easy.” 

He went down-stairs and asked the girl at 
the desk if she had a paper. She had a morn- 
ing paper and he read it with care, paying 
especial attention to the weather notes. At the 
end of the first page, he went back to the op- 
erating-room. The door was still closed. It was 
quiet inside, he wondered if it was over. 

Then he heard a sharp voice and another 
and some one spoke rapidly. Then louder. “I 
thought you told me she was in condition.” 
He strained to hear the answer but could hear 
nothing but murmurs. He walked up and 
down the hall and opposite a window a great 
crane was moving rigidly back and forth. The 
window was closed to shut out the noise of the 
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riveting. There was nothing to worry about. 
Having a baby was much worse and she got 
out of that. Why, in this day and age, what 
did an operation amount to? Just a little slit 
in the neck, that’s all. He had to keep moving 
and went down-stairs. A nurse stopped him. 

“Are you looking for some one?” 

“I’m waiting for my wife,” he said. “Is it 
over?” 

“Where is she?” 

“In the operating-room.” 

“T can’t tell you. Inquire at the desk, please.” 

He was going back to the desk when he de- 
cided to run out and buy a few flowers. He 
fumbled in his pockets and found less than 
a dollar and his ticket home. At a little shop 
on the corner he bought five tulips for seventy- 
five cents and went back. They were just 
wheeling her into the room. Her eyes were 
closed and he wondered if she were breath- 
ing. 

The operating surgeon walked behind and 
when he saw Tim he brightened and took him 
aside. “She came through fine,” he said. 
“Nothing to worry about. Her condition was- 
n’t so good as I had been led to expect by her 
local doctor, but she’s going to be At before 
long.” 

“That’s great. Thanks. Thanks, doctor,” 
said Tim. He couldn’t think of another thing. 
The nurse said, “You can come in now.” And 
he went in. She was in bed and still asleep. 
The bandages and her pale face made her look 
like a nun. 

The nurse said when she woke she mustn't 
talk and he might as well not be there. It 
would perhaps worry her. She put his tulips 
in a vase and shooed him from the room. He 
felt foolish and happy, and the nurse treat- 
ing him like a schoolboy who doesn’t know 
enough to wipe his nose tickled him. It was 
appropriate and he liked it. In the afternoon 
he walked around and drank three cups of 
coffee and had a nickel left. In spite of aching 
with hunger, he was in fine spirits. He planned 
the next six chapters of his book and thought 
what a sensation it would make and how they 
would be on their feet and owe nothing to 
any one. 

At five-thirty he was back at the hospital. 
Willa was doing fine and he could see her the 
next day. He took the last train home to re- 
port to Mattie, who, very pale, came out in the 
yard to meet him. 

“Everything’s all right,” he called. “She 
came through fine.” 

Mattie cried when she heard it and the two 
were so friendly they ate supper sitting side 
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by side, joking and laughing, and Mattie saw 
to it that all Tim’s second helpings were good 
and hot. 

During the week that Willa was in the hos- 
pital, Tim and Mattie tried hard to be agree- 
able. The operation had sobered them and they 
made an effort to be fair with one another. 
Mattie was generous enough to tell Olive that 
Tim did very well considering his handicaps, 
and Tim in long conversations with the 
Bessemers defended Mattie and said she was 
just what her environment had made her. He 
put a good deal of the blame on Mattie’s 
father. 

Tim had never seen Mattie’s father. The 
old gent had been dead for many years, but 
Mattie drummed up his virtues so often, Tim 
was sick of his very name. Everything the old 
man stood for seemed all wrong to Tim. He 
had lived to be precise, to take care of his mon- 
ey, pay his debts, wind his watch, and be a 
practical joker. 

The practical joking was the worst of all. 
According to Tim, practical joking was a 
cheap way to feel superior. The old man had 
applied his practical joking to everything, he 
belittled everything, and he led Mattie in his 
footsteps. The old man was a scoffer who 
had no faith in anything but himself, and Mat- 
tie was dipped in the same dye. She was a 
doubter and scorned men. She had no belief. 
She couldn’t stick to anything, from her mar- 
riage to her love affairs, on up through her 
many business ventures. The principle of ridi- 
cule was in her blood and belittling was part 
of her bones. Tim saw her as a doomed fail- 
ure. She got no fun out of life. He was very 
cheerful seeing her in that light. He was cer- 
tain she would also fail in her attempt to sepa- 
rate Willa from him. 

The two ate at the same table all the time 
Willa was gone, and they made conversation 
about themselves and the baby and Willa. Mat- 
tie asked for wood in the sweetest tones she 
could muster. It was truce between them. Un- 
derneath they sized each other up and came 
to their own conclusions. If Tim thought Mat- 
tie a failure, she certainly thought him one. 
To Mattie, he was an absolute no-account, a 
fellow who had possibilities once, but could 
no longer hope for much. He was ruined by 
his record, his upbringing, his wrong ideas. 
He wanted a family but made no practical 
effort to support them. It was a crime. 

Sometimes Mattie’s thoughts were too much 
for her and a swift look of contempt passed 
over her face. She shut down on it in a mo- 
ment, but Tim was too quick, he saw the 
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look and knew what was in her mind. For a 
long time he had boasted that he was more 
than a match for Mattie. He was no longer so 
sure. He was being worn down, just by time 
alone and the continual droppings of daily 
living. It was too much for him. He liked to 
think he was thick-skinned, an ox, but he 
was getting shaky. He could no longer bear 
to be in the house, and all the time the truce 
lasted between him and Mattie, he knew they 
were only sizing each other up for a new 
tussle. 

When Willa came back she was as thin as 
a rail, with a tiny pale face and big, sad eyes. 
It made Mattie sick to see her, but Tim just 
joked and said he liked ’em fat, and if she 
wanted to make a hit with him, she would 
have to lay a little on. Mattie thought he was 
vulgar to talk like that. The young people all 
talked too loud, used language her father 
would have considered indecent. She had 
trained herself to fall in with it and to laugh, 
but sometimes a wave of shock came over her. 
She resented feeling like that, she wanted to 
be a good sport, but she couldn’t help it. And 
the young attracted her, not the old. She had 
nothing in common with a man her own age. 
Such a man was just an old idiot to her, with 
one foot in the grave. 

For a few weeks after Willa was home 
everything was as smooth as silk. Tim and 
Mattie were polite to one another, and Tim 
tried to remember the many things Mattie 
considered necessary to be done. He still 
worked at the Lawrence place. Every day he 
made several trips to the village. If there was 
no shopping for the house, he went in for a 
paper or to talk. Neither Prof nor Larry could 
make much of Tim’s philosophical discus- 
sions, but they were impressed. Tim liked to 
see their look of bewildered respect and he 
would lay the long words on thick. 

Afterward he felt confident and like work- 
ing, and at the Lawrence place he pounded 
away on his typewriter until late in the night 
or sat there, dreaming. The fire sometimes 
went out and the frost began to creep up on 
the window-panes. At dawn he went to sleep, 
throwing himself into bed, often in his under- 
wear. He felt seedy most of the time and look- 
ed it, and at the bank they said Flaherty 
wasn’t the man he had been. 

Willa was not so much concerned at Tim’s 
rundown appearance as she was at their mon- 
ey difficulties. But she shoved away her wor- 
ries and kept placid in her determination to 
get well. It was still a long road to recovery. 
She was fatter and her eyes were normal. In 
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a few weeks no one would notice the slight 
scar on her neck. Tim thought she should be- 
gin taking more responsibility and more in- 
terest. Mattie commenced her old complaints 
of her cracked hands, her cold feet, her aches 
and pains. She even hinted at suicide, but 
Willa let her hint. She could see and hear 
them prodding and buzzing at her to get well 
and to be her old self, but she let them buzz. 
She lay in a sort of daze and wouldn’t lift a 
finger, not if the place fell about her very ears. 

The baby was learning to walk. He stagger- 
ed around, fell down, and never cried at his 
bumps. He was fine and healthy, and Tim 
liked to show him off in the town. He and 
Larry and the Professor had some talks on 
bringing up kids. Prof had several boys and 
Larry had a little girl. Larry said if he had 
to do it again he didn’t believe he would 
marry that young. He would travel and see 
something. 

“Well,” said Tim, “to have good kids, 
you've got to have good adults. You can’t ex- 
pect to bring up fine kids in a bad environ- 
ment. That’s the big thing, background. 
You’ve got to make a decent world if you 
want decent people in it.” Tim had to be care- 
ful what he said in these discussions. It would- 
n’t do to expose his record. His credit was 
none too good anyhow. The bank had its eye 
on him. Every now and then he took a chance 
and kited a check. 

Through it all, he kept himself calm. He 
made a religion out of it. “You take women,” 
he said. “They lose out on account of hysteria. 
If you sit tight, keep calm, everything will 
come your way.” He even had the guts to 
talk that way in front of Mattie. 

“Keep calm?” she snorted. “Just what has 
keeping calm done for you? I’d like to know.” 
Tim never bothered to reply to such a volley. 
Mattie wouldn’t understand if he did. She was 
a limited person in Tim’s eyes. He preferred 
to talk with people of some comprehension. 
But even if the comprehension of Prof and 
Larry was limited, they made up for it in ad- 
miring interest. 

They all three agreed that a better world 
would make better children. When they 
thought of a better world Larry thought of 
more travel and better cars at cheaper prices. 
The Prof thought of Florida in the winter, 
and evenings at the Elks Club, and stopping at 
hotels, and women on the side. Larry also 
thought of women. He also believed he should 
read more and he wished he could have gone 
to college. He would like to know more about 
the lives of prostitutes. Tim’s better world was 
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a complete upheaval. It was also a world in 
which Mattie’s father would have been put in 
his proper place. 

Tim would rather talk with the Bessemers 
than with the Prof or Larry, but lately they 
had discouraged him. Olive had even yawn- 
ed in the midst of a long exposition. Phil clap- 
ped him on the back. 

“Write it,” he said. “That’s the stuff, write 
it.” Well, he was writing it, give him a break. 
Talking clarified his ideas, he found out 
where he was at. Phil had his machinery set 
up and was working on his furniture. His 
industry made Tim a little tired. It made him 
feel he should work more, and he was look- 
ing for excuses. He would rather talk about 
writing than do it. 

Talking about it was swell, it made him 
think it was all finished and selling already. 
Later he knew he was kidding himself and 
he tried to work in spite of all the distractions. 
He began more and more to see himself in 
terms of the future. He even thought the pub- 
lishers were not giving him a square deal. Just 
as he was getting ready to charge into town 
and tell them where they got off and what 
did they think he was, a truck driver, a me- 
chanic, he was writing literature, not ads, it 
took time, it took thought, what the hell—just 
at that moment a letter came saying they 
would be obliged to stop his weekly remit- 
tances. He had sent them nothing for three 
weeks, and judging from the amount they had 
on hand he was only a third through the book. 
They had paid him three hundred and fifty 
dollars already and at that rate the advance 
would be more than they wished to stand for. 

“What are we going to do?” said Willa. 

“Tf they think they can get away with that,” 
said Tim, “T'll tell them where to head in.” 
But he wasn’t certain what he could do. They 
had him up a tree. He heated up the coffee in 
the pot and drank off two strong cups. Then 
he shaved and brushed his hat. He was going 
to drive to town and show them. 

Mattie was secretly pleased at the turn Tim’s 
affairs had taken. It would not be long before 
the worst came to the worst. Tim was in debt 
up to his ears and where was the money com- 
ing from? Even if he could persuade the pub- 
lishers to give more money, it would be a drop 
in the bucket. But Mattie was pinning her 
hopes on more than a money complication. 
She had her eyes open and saw that Tim was 
impatient with Willa. 

Twice Mattie had found letters in the mail- 
box addressed to Tim in what looked to her 
a woman’s hand. If Tim got into trouble quick 
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enough, Willa’s father would clear off the 
mortgage and the two women and the baby 
could go on living there and open a tea-room 
or go in for an antique shop. Tim was sure to 
get tangled up with some woman, and Mattie 
believed that would end it. At the thought, 
she forgot her aches and pains. 

She was almost at the end of her rope, she 
hoped things would come to a head soon. Her 
eyes felt boiled all the time, and pains in the 
back of her neck almost drove her crazy. Per- 
haps she was going crazy. It wouldn’t sur- 
prise her. She had been through enough. And 
what was there left to her except to go mad? 
She hated the thought of going back into busi- 
ness again. No, she was through with it, it 
meant nothing. If they would let her be a 
grandmother and stay with the baby, she 
would be all right. Tim was only in the 
way. 

Willa had quit telling her mother to relax 
and take it easy. She believed that Mattie had 
no wish to take it easy, she wanted to break 
down before their very eyes and make them 
feel guilty. She hated to see Mattie go to such 
lengths. She had always considered her a good 
sport, so independent and capable. What ail- 
ed her now, that she couldn’t see how things 
stood? Was she so insensitive not to see? She 
didn’t want to see. 

It made Willa furious to have her mother 
so blind, and it made her miserable. She had 
a continual ache about Mattie. Even if she 
went away, she would ache. She would worry 
and wonder to the end of her days. The rela- 
tionship seemed all pain that would last until 
one’s own deathbed. She didn’t want her own 
boy to feel like that. It would be better to have 
him love her less, to have him grow even in- 
different. 

Mattie was on her feet all day long. She 
swept the floor around the fireplace a dozen 
times a day. If there was nothing else, she had 
knitting for the baby. All the time she com- 
plained of the work, but never gave herself a 
chance for anything else. Willa couldn’t see 
how a family so small could cause so much 
trouble. In the old days huge families lived 
in these old houses and the women cooked 
and washed and baked for a dozen. 

“How did the women manage in the old 
days?” Willa said. 

“They wore out,” said Mattie, knitting fast. 

“Well, you’re wearing out as it is.” 

“What difference does it make if I wear 
out?” said Mattie. “I’m through. I’m no good 
to myself and it’s time I wore out.” 

“You ought to be ashamed to talk like 
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that,” said Willa. “With your ability and 
energy and looking so young.” 

“T’m only telling the truth,” said Mattie. 

“You're not. You're trying to be a martyr,” 
said Willa. She was sore at her mother, she 
was at her wit’s end. But Mattie didn’t lose 
her temper. She said quite calmly, “How can 
you talk like that, Willa? What chance have 
I to play the martyr with all the work to do? 
I don’t have the time for such foolishness.” 

Willa shut up and went to bed early. She 
lay there thinking of her mother’s life, trying 
to see it. She didn’t want her own life to end 
like that, in such miserable confusion. Once 
she thought that she was helping her mother 
by having her stay with them. Now it looked 
as if they were only hurting themselves. Tim 
was letting the whole works go to pieces. She 
could see for herself that he wanted it to go 
to pieces, that he didn’t care. Perhaps he 
would not try to get the money for Mattie. 
Mattie was beginning to talk of leaving, but 
always in a roundabout way. She only talked 
like that to satisfy Tim’s impatience, and Willa 
was sure she didn’t mean anything by it. 
“When you're better,” she said, “I'll want to 
go away. Of course it will take time yet. 
There’s no hurry. I don’t want to rush you.” 

Mattie talked like that, drawing the thing 
out, waiting for Tim to crash. 

He didn’t come back the next day or the 
next. Willa worried. Mattie said if she had 
the making of the laws she would see to it 
that incompetent persons weren’t allowed to 
bring children into the world. Willa gave her 
one look. 

“I won’t have you talk about Tim like 
that,” she said firmly. Mattie laughed un- 
easily. 

“Oh, take a joke, can’t you?” she said. 

“Not that kind,” said Willa. 

“You're just like your father. You can say 
funny enough things yourself, but you can’t 
take a joke.” Willa shut her lips tight and did- 
n't answer. It was nearly night again, and 
they were running out of groceries. The coal 
was low and there was no more wood. Mattie 
was out chopping up pieces of old fences for 
the kitchen stove. Along about seven, Willa 
heard the grinding of the old Ford up the 
slope by the house. Then she saw the head- 
lights. She put on an old coat and went out. 

The car came to a stop by the pump and 
Tim sat in the front seat looking at her. “Any 
luck?” said Willa. 

“Well, yes,” said Tim. “I had a long talk 
with them, see? They tamed down by the 
time I was through. I just told them I'd go to 
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some one else. I said I had another publisher 
lined up. Gave them a little bull, see?” He 
laughed. Willa was so glad to see him in good 
spirits she forgot her troubles in the house. 

“Gee, that’s the stuff, Tim,” she said. “What 
happened?” 

“Well, we chewed the rag and they finally 
said they couldn’t go on paying me, see, but 
they said they would get some magazine to 
serialize it, and the money I would get from 
the rights would keep me going on with the 
writing. They said they thought they could 
work it.” 

“Say, that’s fine. If we could only just get 
enough to pay off Mattie.” 

“Don’t worry. We'll pay her all right. I'll 
get it.” He got out and turned off the lights 
on the car. “And I need another car too. I 
can’t get along with this any more. I’m going 
over to Doylestown to-morrow and see what I 
can pick up. Why, I'll be having a thousand 
dollars soon. How’s that?” 

“We owe more than that,” said Willa. 

“I know it, but we don’t have to pay it all 
at once. Take it easy. Nothing can bite you.” 

“Oh, you—” said Willa, “you and your take 
it easy.” But they were in gay spirits. Mattie 
listened to Tim’s report on his trip but she 
didn’t believe a word of it. She said nothing 
and thought she would wait until she saw the 
money. She didn’t think anything Tim might 
do was worth a thousand dollars. Why, it was- 
n’t worth that many cents. It was just a lot of 
talk. He was stringing them along, that was all. 

Willa knew what was going on in her moth- 
er’s mind and she could hardly wait for re- 
sults. Results were very slow in coming. Tim 
went ahead and bargained for a second-hand 
Pontiac, to be paid for in weekly instalments. 
Mattie could hardly believe her eyes when 
he drove it home and into the yard. There it 
stood, as big as life, and what was going to 
pay for it? There was no answer to that. 

The car made a deep impression in the vil- 
lage and even the bank felt a little more lenient 
toward Tim. Tim had a fine time just driv- 
ing around. For the first time, he had a car 
that really moved. He fixed up a little seat 
to hold the baby secure, and for days drove 
around and around with the kid, making up 
errands. 

No word came from his publishers. He was 
nervous and slept badly. Mattie was sullen all 
the time and grumbled at everything. He 
stayed away as much as he could. 

One afternoon he went to town for some 
groceries. Business was slow, and in the meat- 


market he and Larry got to talking. Larry 
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said, “Wait until I’m through here and we'll 
have a beer.” 

“Sure,” Tim said. “Take your time.” He 
waited around until six and figured he could 
get the groceries back by seven. They never 
ate until eight anyhow. Besides, what was the 
rush? They didn’t have to catch a train, did 
they? He and Larry went over to the back 
room of the cigar store. There were a couple 
of other guys standing around. 

“Couple beers, Ed,” said Larry. The two sat 
down and Larry grinned. “Pretty soon we'll 
have to be good and go home,” he said. He 
would rather sit there and have some long 
discussion. It was dull at home. He had mar- 
ried the prettiest girl in town, but what of it? 
He couldn’t talk baby talk all the time and 
she didn’t want lovemaking, that is, not real 
lovemaking. She just wanted petting. The 
other made her sick. “It just makes me sick,” 
she would whine. He hated to think of it. 

“Drink up,” he said to Tim. Tim was ready 
to drink up. Larry thought he would like to 
go some place with a bunch of the boys, just 
for a good time. They could go the rounds up 
the Delaware River, to the blind pigs, maybe 
take in a couple of houses, see life. 

He began, “Say, Tim, how’d you like to go 
with us fellows some night, say Prof and me 
and maybe Kit Nelson, we'd have a lot of 
fun, up the river to the blind pigs, and”—he 
leaned nearer and dropped his voice, his eyes 
blazing—“and maybe take in a few houses, 
you know, see a little life, what do you say?” 

“Not to-night,” said Tim, “but some night 
perhaps. I'll let you know, Larry.” He wasn’t 
really listening to Larry. A couple of fellows 
at a table back of theirs were arguing. They 
were talking about the old Irish names. 

“Hey,” said Tim, turning. “What do you 
guys know about it? Don’t you know you're 
talking like that in the presence of a genuine 
O'Flaherty?” He grinned, thumping his chest. 
“Every one of them a king,” he kidded, roll- 
ing the words. 

“The O’Briens were kings,” said the big 
one, sticking out his jaw. 

“The O’Neils were the real kings. My 
mother was an O’Neil. You can’t pick bigger 
kings than they were.” 

“The O’Briens were kings,” said the first 
fellow, sticking his jaw out further. 

“Well, what the hell,” said Tim. “They 
weren’t the only ones.” 

“You guys were all kings,” said a little fel- 
low at the next table, who was rolling a ciga- 
rette slowly and with method. “I guess, yes, 
you were.” He spit. 
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“Say, what do you know about it?” said 
Tim. 

“Easy there,” said Ed, coming in from the 
store and looking around at business. 

“Easy yourself,” said Tim. “Don’t easy 
me. My people were kings, genuine kings.” 

“Not of a real kingdom, they weren’t,” said 
the fellow with the jaw. “You can’t fool me 
on the Irish. If I mistake not, your folks were 
just petty chieftains, living in the cliffs some- 
where.” 

“That’s all right,” said Tim. “That’s as it 
may be. Every Flaherty is a king. He’s king 
of his jagged rock, if that’s all he’s got. He’s 
king of himself. He’s never imposed on in 
his liberty.” 

“Well, that’s what’s important,” said Larry. 
“There’s few can say that. Isn’t that right?” 
He looked at the other kings ingratiatingly. 
The fellow with the chin was a fighter. It 
would be bad to start fighting. 

“Oh, balls,” said the little guy, lighting 
his cigarette. “Kings is out of date.” 

“The O’Neils were regular fighting kings,” 
said the descendant of the fighting O’Neils. 

“Oh, shut up, you and your kings,” said the 
bird with the cigarette. 

The Irish trio glared at the little man and 
Tim and Larry drank off their beers. It was 
nearly seven and Larry knew his wife would 
raise hell if he stayed much longer. “Gee, I 
have to beat it. But say, let’s go on, you know, 
a round. What do you say, some night?” 

“Sure,” said Tim. “But what’s your hurry? 
The town’s not on fire.” He himself got up 
very slowly and took his time starting for 
home. There was no use hurrying. It would 
give Mattie an exaggerated idea of her own 
importance if he came bustling home too soon. 
It was half past seven when he slowly opened 
the kitchen door and presented himself. 

He and Mattie had a big row that night. 
Mattie sat through supper with her eyes blaz- 
ing, looking ready to burst, but she never said 
a word until Willa was up-stairs in bed. Then 
she turned on Tim. “I didn’t want to say it 
before Willa. I’m not going to have her wor- 
ried, but it’s about time things were different 
around here.” 

“T’ve told you all along what you could do,” 
said Tim, easily, striking a match for a ciga- 
rette. 

“How can I go? I'd be glad enough. I’ve 
poured everything I own down this sink. You 
tell a lot of lies.” 

“Easy,” said Tim. “Be careful what you 
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where is the money? I’d like to know what 
we would have done this last week if Willa’s 
father hadn’t sent some more.” 

“I'd have money if you’d let me alone and 
allow me to get my work done.” 

“You and your work. You don’t mean to 
say you expect money from that?” 

“I won’t even condescend to talk to you 
about it,” said Tim. “Not for a minute. If you 
are so stupid as not to understand, I won’t ex- 
plain.” 

Mattie looked ready to burst at the word 
stupid. She opened her mouth, but not a word 
came. “All right,” she finally said, “you keep 
your opinions and I'll keep mine. But right 
this minute I’ve got a matter of business to 
talk over with you.” She suddenly made up 
her mind to make Tim come to scratch and 
produce some money. He could raise it some- 
how, she didn’t care how. In the back of her 
mind she saw like a flash that she wouldn’t 
care if he stole for it. Let him, it would be 
just the proper finish, 

“See here,” she said. “It’s nearly time for 
me to pay my taxes on that block of property 
I own in Chicago. Where is the money coming 
from? You owe it to me, and if I’m going to 
get away from here I have to have money. I’ve 
poured all I have down this sieve.” 

“You said that before,” said Tim. “How 
much do you need?” 

“I need two hundred and fifty for taxes,” 
said Mattie, “and you’ve got to dig it up, that’s 
all. You owe me that and more than that. I 
won't count my labor here. I’ve done that for 
Willa, not for you. But the money I’ve sunk 
into this business—I’ve got to have two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and I’ve got to have it 
right away.” 

“What do you mean, right away?” said 
Tim. 

“It’s due now. I’ve got to have it in my 
hands in three days. I didn’t want to worry 
Willa and you’re never around.” 

“Listen,” said Tim, in a very quiet voice. 
His voice only made Mattie angrier. It was 
like him to try to treat her like some child. 
Try to act superior. “Listen,” said Tim. “Don’t 
get hysterical. See. It won’t get you anything. 
I'll get the money for you. All you had to do 
was ask for it. I'll see that you get it.” He sat 
down and opened the newspaper and started 
reading. He left Mattie with nothing to say. 
She stared at him a minute and then went up 
to bed. She wasn’t fooled by his easy manner, 
it was all a bluff. It wouldn’t be easy to get 
that money. He might even be driven to— 
she wouldn’t like to say what. 
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Tim sat up late, reading the paper, drink- 
ing coffee, and making his plans. His nerves 
were on edge and when he finally lay down on 
the couch he found it hard to get to sleep. He 
dropped off asleep about four and was so dead 
to the world that he didn’t hear Mattie when 
she came down-stairs around six to start up 
the fires and get breakfast for the kid. The 
woodbox was empty and Mattie stared into it 
and then came to the door and said, “There’s 
not a stick of wood. If I’m to get the baby’s 
breakfast, I have to have wood.” Tim opened 
his eyes and lay looking at her. He had heard 
her, but he deliberately shut his eyes again. 

“Didn’t you hear?” said Mattie. “I’ve got 
to have wood if I’m to start this fire.” 

“Fire, what fire?” said Tim, opening his 
eyes, but not stirring. 

“The kitchen fire, what else? If I’m to get 
the baby’s——” 

“T heard all that,” said Tim. “Don’t talk. It 
won’t get you anywhere.” He was mad, but 
he still kept his easy slowness, and taking his 
time, combed his hair, yawned, went out- 
doors, came back, lit a cigarette and at last 
slowly went out again and up to the barn. 
Outside the cold air woke him up, he went 
over to his car, got in and drove it down to- 
ward the road. Willa put her head out of the 
up-stairs window. 

“Where you going this time of day?” She 
looked angry and it was the last straw. 

“None of your damn business,” said Tim. 
He suddenly made up his mind. He refused 
to look at her and went into the house for 
his overcoat. Willa got into a dressing-gown 
and came down-stairs. 

“See here,” she began. “It is my business. 
Is the baby yours or is he not? If he’s your 
baby you simply have to take some responsi- 
bility about him. That’s all there is to it.” 

Tim looked her straight in the face. She 
had never seen him look so ugly. He had the 
sudden feeling that perhaps Willa had put 
Mattie up to asking him for the money. He 
was suspicious of them both, and he felt as if 
Willa was a stranger. It was so long since they 
had been together, since they had talked, what 
was in her mind? He didn’t know. He opened 
his mouth, then shut it, then he turned toward 
the door. 

“Answer me, I tell you, where are you go- 
ing?” Mattie came in the room and looked her 
I-told-you-so look at Tim. He couldn’t stand 
It 





“Shut up,” he said in a deadly voice. And he 
went out. They stood petrified. They heard the 
car start up and go down the hill. 
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“Here,” called Willa, “you've forgotten 


_your gloves.” She rushed to the door. 


“Don’t go out,” said Mattie. “You'll just 
catch cold. Let him go.” 

“Oh, he'll catch cold,” said Willa, in a 
breaking voice. She got the door open but the 
car was gone. She came back shaking. She 
felt terribly afraid. It was her own fault for 
letting Mattie stay there so long. She shivered 
all over and went up-stairs. Mattie’s look of 
triumph was too much for her to bear. 

Tim made for the river road, the wooden 
bridge, and headed north toward New York. 
With one hand he felt in his pockets for a 
cigarette, for a match, and, counting, found he 
had about seventy-five cents. He couldn’t get 
very far on that. The car was full of gas and 
he would need fifty cents for the tunnel. That 
left a quarter for coffee. He kept an eye open 
for the first place to eat. Driving did him good, 
he began to relax and to cheer up. 

Damn Mattie! He’d get that money for her, 
he’d choke it down her face. Where would he 
get it? He hadn’t the least idea. At this mo- 
ment he couldn’t see any farther than his nose. 
The car was running swell. He eased back and 
enjoyed himself. He thought over the first 
places he would try. Maplewood, but there 
wasn’t much chance there unless they’d sold 
serial rights. There wasn’t much use trying 
the bank. He counted over people he knew 
and wondered who would be good for that 
much. He ought to have five hundred. Five 
hundred would give Mattie hers and leave 
something for themselves. It would give him 
a break. 

He’d get money to pay Mattie and if there 
wasn’t enough to go on with his book, he'd 
work for it and save it, and then write the 
book on his own. But first Mattie had to go. 
Then he might get into real estate. Houses 
were waiting to be sold in their part of the 
country, old houses that were no good for 
farming any more. Soon people would buy 
them up as they did in Connecticut. Or he 
could sell stuff to the blind pigs. 

There was nothing to get in a panic about. 
If he kept his shirt on, it would work out. He 
knew damned well Mattie expected him to 
pull a boner. She was big enough a fool to 
think he’d steal for her. For her? Say, that was 
a joke. Did she think he’d run his head in a 
noose for her sake? Not by a long shot. 

No, he was through with that. So long as he 
was alive and out of jail anything was pos- 
sible. Anything. People got in a sweat, they 
got hysterics because they’d never been really 
up against it. Once up against it, you learned 
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to keep pretty cool. You took your time, see, 
and things gradually moved your way. 

He stopped in Elizabeth for coffee, had two 
cups, and went out with sixty-five cents 
change. His head was heavy as a log and the 
trafic was thicker. Fifty cents went for the 
tunnel, and he swung under with the line of 
cars. A big truck roared beside him, he shot 
ahead at thirty-five, keeping seventy-five feet 
apart, his eyes open, seeing the police on the 
side, high up, like the blockhouses in the big 
jails. 

He breathed easier once past those birds, 
the car made the upgrade and he was out in 
the open, wheeling around toward uptown 
New York. Now where? He headed for Jack 
Delaney’s. He could cash a check, postdated. 
He didn’t dare make it large and wrote one 
for two dollars, had a glass of beer, then went 
out to a lunch wagon for a sandwich. A shine 
cost him ten cents. His coat looked seedy, but 
he tried to brush it off and strutted into the 
publishers’ trying to look up to snuff. 

Maplewood was in but had no good news. 
Anything might break any day though. They 
were working along several lines. He hoped 
Flaherty was going right ahead. 

“Going right ahead,” said Tim. “Christ, on 
what? I got a family to support. I’m crazy 
thinking of it. Say, you don’t go right ahead 
under those conditions. Think again.” He 
was sore, but in a moment he thought better 
of it, changed his tune and gave Maplewood 
a little soft soap. After all, the guy might 
really fix him up if he didn’t get excited. 
They parted warily but shook hands. 

Tim tried the bank. They couldn’t increase 
his loan. He called up half a dozen people. 
Nothing doing. He went around to see half a 
dozen more. Nothing doing. A lot of time was 
wasted listening to hard-luck stories. The 
afternoon was sliding by with not a thing 
turned up. He was tired out, what next? 

In a blind pig he got a hot tip. A fellow 
told him of a woman over in Jersey who 
gave money to causes. Tim was a cause; well, 
why not try her? Tim was scared to call her 
on the phone. If he tried to talk over the 
phone, she would turn him down. He knew 
he ran the risk of making a trip and not find- 
ing her home, but he had to take it. He made 
another trip through the tunnel. Fifty over and 
fifty back, that would take a whole dollar. He 
rehearsed his speech to her on the way over. 
He would make her understand it wasn’t 
charity. It was a sound business proposition, 
it was a loan. After all, their place in the 
country was worth more than the mortgages 
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on it. He would explain that and he would 
tell her about his book and his future. He had 
bummed some cigarettes off the guy in the 
blind pig and he smoked to keep going. 

The woman lived in Red Bank and no one 
was home. It was twenty-five after seven. 

Tim bought two gallons of gas and had a 
hot dog and coffee. It was nine before he got 
back to New York. What next? In his pocket 
was a little loose change. He had nowhere to 
spend the night. If he parked the car and 
tried to sleep in it, some cop would make him 
move on. He stepped into a cigar store and 
began calling numbers. His head was in a 
whirl and he called numbers blindly, he called 
anybody he had ever heard of, without an idea 
of what he would say. 

Some of the numbers answered, but his 
party was never in. His change dwindled and 
when he had twenty cents left he went out 
of the booth and bought a package of ciga- 
rettes. There was a newspaper there and he 
picked it up. It was turned to the Help Want- 
ed column. A lot of people were out of work. 
It was a bad time to be hard up. 

He had a nickel left and he went back to the 
booth for another shot. It was a slot machine 
and he had to win. He put his nickel in and 
waited. Then the buzz and the nickel shot 
back. He tried again, another number. His 
nickel shot back, like a bum check. It was no 
good. Luck was against him. 

At half past ten he walked out to get some 
air. The nickel was in his pocket. He was on 
the corner of roth and 6th Avenue, and was 
surprised at his location. How did he get 
there? He couldn’t have told. He walked and 
wondered where he could go or what he could 
do. It looked as if there was nothing he could 
do but steal. He was no good for anything but 
that. He was sore thinking of it and the lousy 
world. 

Looking up roth he remembered sudden- 
ly, why, that’s the street where Bill Bedlow 
lives. He began walking. Bill wasn’t a friend 
of his, but he was a good friend to Phil Besse- 
mer. Tim had met Bill several times and he 
had heard a lot about him. He even thought 
he and Bill had a little in common. Bill was 
being ground down by a father. He was really 
a wild fellow who wanted to tear loose, but 
he had got himself sewn up instead. If Tim had 
a mother-in-law, Bill had a father. Both had 
their noses pushed into something they hated. 

He walked up to Bill’s house and pushed 
the bell. It was a ground-floor apartment and 
he pushed hard, a long time, but nobody an- 
swered. Tim was overcome by his bad luck. 
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He had only a nickel and he sat down on the 
cold stone step. He just sat there and let peo- 
ple pass and think he was drunk. He didn’t 
have the luck to be drunk, he was cold sober. 

He sat there for over half an hour, then saw 
Bedlow come along. He had a funny kind of 
a walk and Tim could tell it was his walk. He 
stood up and as Bill came up called out, 
“Hello, there!” 

“Who is it? Say, this is nice. How are you, 
Flaherty?” 

“Lousy,” said Tim. “How’s yourself?” 

“I’m all right, I guess. What’s wrong? 
Come on in.” He put the key in the door and 
Tim followed him down the long hall. “Grace 
is gone, I’m batching it, did you know?” 

“Is that right? Where’s she gone?” 

“It’s a long story. I'll tell you.” They went 
inside and switched on the lights and stood 
smiling. “Say, it’s good to see you. How’s 
Phil?” 

“All right, I guess. I’ve been in so much 
hot water lately I haven’t been around there.” 

“You have? Too bad. What do you say we 
have something to drink and maybe a sand- 
wich?” 

“Sounds great to me,” said Tim. “I’ve been 
munching on hot dogs all day. Course I had a 
little beer.” 

“What’s the matter?” said Bill. He was out 
in the kitchen rummaging the ice-box, and he 
looked up at Tim, who leaned against the wall 
looking all in. 

“I’m up against it,” said Tim. “I not only 
need money, I’ve got to have it. No two ways 
about it. And it’s a business proposition if 
I could find any one with the jack. It’s not 
charity. We’ve got that place in the country, 
values out there are rising all the time. It’s got 
a fifteen-hundred-dollar mortgage and a sec- 
ond of four hundred, but it’s worth a good 
deal more than two thousand dollars. It ought 
to be good for five hundred without any ques- 
tioning.” 

“T should think so,” said Bill, cutting the 
bread and laying hunks of cold ham on it. 
“You ought to get money on a proposition 
like that.” Tim said he thought so too, but it 
didn’t look like it. He didn’t tell Bill of the 
many other debts chalked up against the place, 
but Bill had an inkling and couldn’t help but 
feel a little cautious as he became more cer- 
tain he was about to be asked for a loan. Be- 
fore they had finished their sandwiches Tim 
blurted out, “I sure hate to ask you, but if 
you could do it, I’d never forget it. If you 
—" make it five hundred, perhaps three- 

ty.” 
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“I’d do it in a second,” said Bill, “if I had 
it. I ought to have it, but I haven’t. I haven’t a 
red cent of my own. We’ve got this apartment, 
full of good-looking junk. My father paid for 
it, he pays the rent, he buys our clothes, they 
bring Grace perfume from Paris at twenty 
dollars an ounce. It’s all to give us a taste of 
luxury so we won't be able to live without 
him. I never have a cent for a show or a book 
and that’s a fact.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Tim. “Well, forget 
I asked you. Let’s drink up.” They drank up 
and Tim felt better. Bill loosened up, now that 
the money discussion was over. The two be- 
gan to talk about themselves and their early 
lives, and what they had wanted to do. Bill 
was a good audience and Tim let himself out. 
He told the whole story of his life. 

He came to his break from Matteawan and 
he wanted to laugh. He felt swell. Why, Mat- 
tie was nothing, just nothing. She couldn’t 
stop him. Nothing would stop him. He was 
feeling very confidential and he even touched 
on Willa. The way he felt, he wasn’t sure of 
any of his feelings except for the kid. He 
knew how he felt about the kid all right. 

“You're lucky to have your boy,” said Bill. 

“T know it,” said Tim. 

“T’ll probably never have a kid,” said Bill. 

“How’s that, doesn’t Grace want one?” 

“She wants one, but I don’t think she can 
have one.” 

“That’s tough luck, if she wants one,” said 
Tim. He wondered what was wrong with 
Grace. She was too good-looking and too rest- 
less for him. 

“T didn’t tell you where Grace is. She’s in a 
rest cure. She had a bad breakdown this win- 
ter. I don’t know how to please her. When we 
married I wanted to run away, the two of us, 
and go South and live on a plantation and 
work on it. I didn’t care whether my folks 
threw me over or not. But Grace wouldn't 
hear of it. She made me get right down to 
business and I gave in to every condition my 
father made. I was a fool. If I’d held out, he’d 
have forgiven me; I’m his only son. Now 
I’m used to the grind and in a few years I'll 
get somewhere. But Grace is sick of it now. 
Maybe she thought the folks would come 
across in a big way, see, and they never did. 
They never will until they die. She’s sick of it. 
She’d like to do something romantic, go on the 
stage, but she hasn’t the stuff and knows it. 
She’s nobody’s fool, but I’m no good for her, 
I can’t make her happy. Say, Flaherty, what’s 
it all about?” 

“Search me,” said Tim. 
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“The first three years I lived for her, see, 
and now I live for myself. I was ready to kiss 
the ground. But I found out something— 
What’s the use talking about it? How you 
coming, Tim?” 

“First rate, how about you?” 

“Great,” said Bill. “I’m glad you came. You 
can stay here all night, you know. I'll have to 
get to bed soon, I have to be down by nine.” 

They fixed up a bed on the couch for Tim, 
but he was feeling too good for sleep. He was 
ready to talk all night. He was even ready to 
talk about Bill and his troubles. The words 
rolled out of their own accord. He said the 
women would run things for themselves if 
they could, they would swamp a man’s liberty 
if they could, they would tie him up in a parcel 
if they could. He said Bill was a fine fellow 
who had the sense to live his own life. He did- 
n't know in just what way he achieved it, but 
he knew he did. 

Bill said he did. 

Tim said he would never get into such a 
scrape again, he would never rub his nose in it 
again. He would pay off Mattie and be free. 
Bill said, now he came to think of it, there was 
a way out. 

“Listen, Tim,” said Bill. “I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I’ve got some here my father gave me 
to pay for the rest cure. I was supposed to send 
it to-day, but I'll let you have it. I'll let the 
bill run and maybe by the time Grace is ready 
to leave, you'll have the money, you'll raise it 
on your house and can let me have it.” 

“Say, shake on it, Bill,” said Tim. They 
shook hands and the relief was so great that 
Tim suddenly felt all in. They turned off the 
lights and got to bed. In the morning Bill was 
still ready to loan the money but he had been 
thinking it over and decided he had better 
make it three hundred and fifty instead of five 
hundred. 

He ought to pay the rest cure something or 
they would be after his father. Tim agreed. 
Three hundred and fifty looked like a fortune. 
He even made out a note with interest and in- 
sisted on signing it. They had breakfast to- 
gether and walked out the front door, side by 
side, immensely cheered. 


Willa had no idea what Tim was up to. 
When he drove off with the car, she thought 
he might come back any time during the day. 
Later in the afternoon she was sure he would 
not come back. He was gone for good. He 
had another girl. The thing Mattie was al- 
ways hoping for had come to pass. 

Mattie, all consideration, bustled around 
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hushing the baby and feeding him and ask- 
ing should she do this and should she do 
that. “Do anything you like, mother. It does- 
n’t matter,” Willa said. They never mention- 
ed Tim all day. Willa pretended her head 
ached and had ached for several days. She 
didn’t want to give Mattie the satisfaction of 
thinking it was Tim who was troubling her. 

Mattie saw through Willa’s bluff. It made 
her all the more certain that Tim had bolted 
and would get into trouble. No doubt he had 
a girl in New York, and the next they knew 
he would either be locked up or would have 
run off with some other woman. There were 
always women of that stripe who were will- 
ing to pick up with anything in trousers. How 
they did it, she didn’t see. 

Willa sat with a set face until four o'clock, 
pretending to read. She went out for a walk 
alone and played with the idea of going over 
to the Bessemers’. At last she came home and 
tried to settle down for the evening. The baby 
had his bath and went to bed. They ate their 
supper. The lamps were lighted and Mattie 
began her eternal knitting. The rooms seem- 
ed suffocating but the thermometer read only 
68. She put on her coat and walked outside. 
The darkness was very heavy and made the 
stars as they came out seem far away and 
small. 

Suppose he never came back? She couldn’t 
bear to be left in such a big stillness. She 
strained to hear a car coming, or any noise. 
There was nothing. 

Something had to happen. They couldn’t 
go on the way they had been going. But she 
hoped he would come back and give her an- 
other chance. They ought to have a chance, 
alone, together, with no one around. She 
couldn’t bear to give Mattie the satisfaction 
of having broken it up. If it broke up, it 
should be when they were alone and had a 
chance to do it because of something in them- 
selves. Tim must come back. 

But if he had another girl he wouldn’t care 
about that. She went in the house and up to 
bed. She lay quiet for hours and heard a train 
far off, and heard a hoot owl. A dog barked 
but she could hear no sound of a car coming. 
Toward morning she dropped to sleep. 

In the morning Mattie was eager to begin 
a discussion about Tim. Willa didn’t give her 
a chance and made up her mind to pretend 
that she knew all along where he was. At noon 
she went to the Larson place and got their 
boy to take a note to the Bessemers’. 

“Tim never got back last night and I don’t 
know where he is,” she wrote. “I don’t think 
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anything is wrong, but I’m a little worried. 
Wish you would come over if possible, but 
don’t let Mattie know I sent for you.” 

The Bessemers started at once and by the 
time they arrived, Willa was very cheerful 
and was feeding the baby. After a little talk 
she made some excuse to take them outside, 
and once out of Mattie’s sight she began, “You 
don’t know anything, do you?” 

“Not a thing,” said Phil. “I wouldn’t worry 
if I were you.” 

“He never did a thing like that before. He 
just went off without telling where he was 
going.” 

“Perhaps he went in to New York,” said 
Olive. 

“He might have,” said Willa. “Anything 
might be up. I haven’t asked him a thing for 
months. I don’t know what he’s been up to, 
but I’ve had all I could do to get myself well. 
We haven’t had anything to do with one an- 
other, we never get a chance to talk even. 
It might be some other girl. I thought he 
acted that way lately.” Phil looked at his shoe 
and Olive said, “I wouldn’t worry.” 

“I wouldn’t blame him,” said Willa. “Mat- 
tie should have left months ago. It’s my fault. 
I’m just weak that way. She should have seen 
herself, but she doesn’t see anything she does- 
n’t want to see. I fought that out with myself 
to-day. I wrote my aunt, her sister, and told 
her she’d have to insist on Mattie’s coming for 
a visit. She’ll find a way, I know she will.” 

“Take it easy,” said Phil. He was a little 
sore at Tim. It was a pretty note, running off 
like that and leaving the women up a back 
road, with no car. Mattie kept looking out the 
window and at last her curiosity got the bet- 
ter of her and she dashed out into the yard 
where they stood. 

“You'll catch cold,” Willa said. 

“Well, some one has to take care of that 
poor baby,” said Mattie, bustling the diapers 
off the line. Willa whispered, “She knows 
we're talking. Just can’t stand it.” They all 
three grinned, and the Bessemers said again, 
“Don’t worry.” Willa thought there was a 
chance that Tim had gone out on a tear with 
Larry, and would Phil go over to town and 
find out? If he saw Tim, please to say for her, 
that it was all her fault and that Mattie was 
going to leave soon. 

Going down the hill, Olive said, “Don’t you 
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think we ought to have told her about that 
girl?” 

“You're not supposed to know about that 
girl,” said Phil. “I shouldn’t have told you. 
Tim told me, not you. And anyhow, she’s of 
no importance, of no earthly importance. Let 
him tell her if he wants to.” 

“Where is he, then?” 

“Ask me another. He’s probably got his 
tail in a sling, it looks to me.” They drove 
straight for the town and were turning over 
the wooden bridge when Tim slid by in his 
car. They both put on the brakes. Tim back- 
ed up and lowered his window. He leaned out, 
grinning. 

“Say, I got the money. To pay off Mattie.” 

“Great,” said Phil. “Say, Willa was wor- 
ried about you, see, and we were over there 
and she said if we saw you coming along to 
tell you it was all her fault and she’s going 
to get Mattie off in a week or so. She wrote 
her aunt, she said.” 

“That’s good. But it’s not her fault. It’s 
mine. For being such a damned soft-hearted 
fool. Well, never again. It was just a bad situ- 
ation, but I’ve control of it now.” He was 
grinning all over and waved as he started off. 
He was glad to hear Willa had worried. Poor 
old Mattie. She was licked. If she was going 
to her sister, they might drive Mattie out 
there. It would make her feel better and he 
wanted to see the mountains in Pennsylvania 
again. 

The last time was years ago. He was hitch- 
hiking from Buffalo. A nice guy picked up 
about six of them. Some got off to go to the 
fruit-picking. Others were coming on to the 
coal-mines. The fellow with the car hadn't 
much money. They all chipped in to buy some 
lunch, but couldn’t get together much at that. 
They were all broke and anxious, and looking 
for jobs. But coming down those mountains, 
late at night, the air was grand and it was 
dark, and down below you could see the 
furnaces blazing and the slag pits burning, 
and the way the car slipped along, with the gas 
off, just drifting along, it seemed as if they 
were sliding down a wire. Yes, it seemed as 
if they were sliding down a wire on wings. It 
was like flying, and he had never felt so free. 

He wanted to go down those mountains 
again, in the dark, just like that, and feel that 
way again. 
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When I had Ryorrhea- 


“Don't worry. The day Dr. Blank told me I had pyorrhea I was scared. I 
thought it was some kind of incurable disease which meant the loss of all my 
teeth. But I didn’t lose one and the pyorrhea is cured.” 


NOst people instinctively dread 
pyorrhea. They know that it is an un- 
pleasant disease of the gums and bony sockets 
of the teeth—a disease that causes the gums 
to recede and the teeth to loosen and fall out. 





But they may not know that even more 
srious than the loss of their teeth is the 
menace to health and even life which 
may follow the absorption into the blood 
of the poison of pyorrhea. 
















here are several causes of pyorrhea. 
verfeeding and improper diet are re- 
sponsible for the majority of cases. A diet 
icking milk, green vegetables, fruit and 
uficient hard food to chew upon so as to 
ring a free circulation of blood through 
he gums, may lessen the resistance of the 
issues to attacks by mouth bacteria. 


t may come from injury to the gum by 
he careless use of toothbrush or dental 
loss. An accumulation of tartarat thegum- . 
ine may be partly responsible. Crooked or - 
hissing teeth, ill-fitting crowns or bridge: - 

work that cause extra strain and pressure ° 


ETROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > 
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everal other conditions cause pyorrhea. ‘ i. 





on certain teeth may bring on pyorrhea. 


Bleeding and tenderness of the gums are 
usually the first signs of pyorrhea and call for 
prompt action. But in some cases these warn- 
ings are absent and only X-rays can de- 
tect the destruction of the bony socket in 
“®@ which the teeth are held—a destruction 
that may proceed painlessly and relent- 
lessly until the teeth are lost and invalid- 
ism results. 





In its early stages pyorrhea can be cured 
by expert treatment, and can often be 
checked even when further developed. 
But if the disease has progressed too far 
for cure, the affected teeth should be re- 
moved in the interests of health. 


Visit your dentist regularly and have 
your teeth X-rayed if he advises it, so 
that in case pyorrhea is developing it 
may be treated before becoming serious. 
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‘\est- Company will be glad to mail, without 
weer, charge, the booklet “Good Teeth—How 
to get them and keep them.” Ask for 
Booklet 931-S. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


NoRE Mavurois is probably the foremost 
French authority on English letters. His 
skill in combining erudition and simplicity has 
made him a popular lecturer in this country as 
well as the author of some of our best sellers, 
such as his biographies of Disraeli, Shelley and 
Byron. 


Helen Buckler came from the University of 
Illinois to New York and worked on the staff of 
The Nation. A four-months’ trip to Europe spun 
itself into two years and a job on the Paris Times. 
“Back again in Manhattan, I have done both ad- 
vertising and radio writing, but more recently am 
devoting myself entirely to free-lance magazine 
writing. I have been here long enough now to 
grumble about the noise and dirt and I dash to 
the country every possible week-end for swim- 
ming and walking, but I notice I don’t want to 
get very far away or stay too long. Secretly, I 
know I shall never escape the lure of the place.” 


Edmund Wilson has been for five years an edi- 
tor of The New Republic and was formerly man- 
aging director of Vanity Fair. He has published 
several books: “The Undertakers’ Garland,” in 
collaboration with John Peale Bishop; “Discord- 
ant Encounters,” a book of plays and dialogues; 
“I Thought of Daisy,” a novel; “Poets, Farewell!” 
a book of verse; “Axel’s Castle,” literary criti- 
cism; and is now working on “The Jitters of 
1930-31,” of which his article in this issue is a 
chapter. 


Holger Cahill studied at Columbia University 
and the New School of Social Research and is 
now connected with the Newark Museum. He 
has published two novels, “Profane Earth” and 
“A Yankee Adventurer.” He writes: “I spent the 
summer of 1928 in Arizona and New Mexico, 
and the country impressed me very deeply, but 
until I wrote ‘He-Rain’ I never felt that I could 
write about it. It was so different from the East. 
I felt that a writer ought to stay out there two or 
three years before he wrote anything about it. We 
all went to a Navajo ‘Woman Dance,’ and took 
part in it. The Navajos dance all night, and in the 


‘~) 
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“Woman Dance’ the squaws pull the men into th: 
circle of dancers. The only music is that of 1 
water drum and the weird chanting of a Navajo 
chorus, the most thrilling chorus I ever heard, 
and I got a great kick when a wild-looking little 
Navajo girl pulled me into the circle of the 
dancers.” 


Paul Shoup, president of the Southern Pacifi- 
Company and vice-president of the Western Di- 
vision, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, expert photographer, fisherman, mountain 
climber, and short-story writer, still, his friends 
say, gets his real enjoyment out of life in his 
work. 


Waldo Frank has written “America Hispana,” 
which is being published in September. 


Silas Bent wrote “Ballyhoo” and “Strange Bed- 
fellows,” and contributes almost innumerable 
sagacious articles on journalism and politics. 


W. J. Austin joined his father in 1904 to form 
the Samuel Austin & Son Company. They de- 
signed and built Nela Park, the General Electric's 
famous lamp experimental station. He is now en- 
gaged in directing the greatest construction work 
ever attempted in Russia, the building of the city 
to be named Austingrad. 


Mabel S. Ulrich, graduate of Cornell and Johns 
Hopkins, lives in Minneapolis, where she hay 
been head of the Public Health Departmen; 
served on charity boards for years, owned an. 
supervised three bookstores, and brought up tw, 
daughters. During the war she was the only wx 
man director of the Red Cross, having four Stat: , 
under her supervision. 


Elizabeth Hawes majored in economics at Va 
sar, studied designing abroad, went into busines 
in New York as a stylist, and at the present writ 
ing is conducting an American style exhibit in 
Paris, which sounds like a rash and original 
thing to do. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Notes for the Biography 


OF A UsEFruL CoNnTEMPORARY 





























OME day we’re going to write the detailed 

biography of Fels-Naptha Soap. Its career, 

it seems to us, has all the elements of an interest- 
ing, human story. For example: 

Fels-Naptha, like most great men, made a 
steady ascent from obscurity to prominence. It 
first saw the light of washday in Philadelphia, 
back in the ’go’s. By the turn of the century, the 
big golden bar was known throughout the country. 

The reason, we believe, was that Fels-Naptha 
represented an idea. It combined successfully un- 
usually good soap with plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha. Working together, these two cleaners 
washed clothes quickly, thoroughly, and without 
hard rubbing. Fels-Naptha gave extra help. 

Because it worked so gently, Fels-Naptha saved 
clothes. And because it worked so quickly, women 
didn’t have their hands in water long,—which 
was quite a boon to tender skins. 

Fels-Naptha required no special washing con- 
ditions. It worked with a will in water of any tem- 
perature; in washing machine, tub, or basin. 

These are just a few notes, but they give you an 
idea of how helpful Fels-Naptha has been, and 
why so many women prefer it. You'll understand 
this much more clearly if you will order some 


Fels-Naptha from your grocer and have your 
laundress use it for a few washdays. When you’ve 
seen how beautifully it washes clothes, you’ll feel 
like adding a grateful chapter of your own to 
the biography of this useful contemporary — 
Fels-Naptha! 


special Offer —Whether Fels-Naptha has been used in 
your home for years, or whether you have just decided to use 
it yourself or have your maid try it, we'll be glad to send a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Many women who do their own housework prefer to chip 
Fels-Naptha into washing machine, tub or basin, and find the 
chipper handier than using a knife. With it, and a bar of 
Fels-Naptha, anyone can make fresh, golden soap chips (that 
contain plenty of naptha!) just as they are needed. Mail 
coupon, with four cents in stamps to help cover postage, and 
we'll send you the chipper and sample bar without further 


cost. Here’s the coupon—mail it now! © 1931, FELS 4 CO. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. Q.S. 9-34 
Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper and the sample bar of 
Feis-Naptha Soap offered in this advertisement, I enclose four cents in 


stamps to help cover postage, 


State 


Please print your name and address completely 
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(Continued from page 22) 
Josephine Herbst is well known for her short 
stories and her two novels, “Nothing Is Sacred” 
and “Money for Love.” 


Leane Zugsmith says “aside from running the 
publicity department at Horace Liveright’s, I 
live in New York City and have had two novels 
published. The first one was called “All Victories 
Are Alike” and the second, “Goodbye and To- 


morrow.” 
D. W. Hicky is in the cotton business in At- 


lanta. His first volume of poems is about to be 
published. He is thirty years old. 


Charles Norman was born in 1904 and brought 
up and educated in New York. He has lived in 
London and Paris and once took a freighter to 
South America. He has published “Poems” an 
“The Bright World.” 


Norman Macleod is American editor of Mo 
rada, Nativity, and Front, and associate edit« 
of New Masses and Left. From his home i 
Albuquerque, he carried on his editing and wrot 
his poems of the Southwest. He is now in New 


York City. 


What You Think About It 


roTEsts have been received from Doctor Wil- 
Pen Compton, secretary-manager, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Ripley 
Bowman, secretary, U. S. Timber Conservation 
Board, and Franklin Reed, executive secretary of 
the Society of American Foresters, on the article 
by Silas Bent, “Mr. Hoover’s Sins of Commis- 
sions,” in the July number. Scripner’s is glad 
always to give a hearing to those who may feel 
that they have been misrepresented by material 
appearing in the Magazine. Mr. Bowman for- 
wards us a letter from Mr. Reed, parts of which 
are included here: 


Dear Mr. Bowman: 

I have read carefully the article in the July Scripner’s, 
“Mr. Hoover's Sins of Commissions.” 

My attention has been particularly drawn to the sec- 
ond column of page 11 and the first column of page 12 
of the article wherein Mr. Bent attempts to deal with what 
he chooses to call the “Commission on Conservation and 
Administration of the Public Domain.” In this part of 
his discussion, he treats, with much garbling and inter- 
mingling of unrelated facts, of two separate and distinct 
commissions or boards as if they were one and the same 
thing. To judge from what he says, he does not even 
know that the Committee on the Conservation and Ad- 
ministration of the Public Domain and the U. S. Timber 
Conservation Board are two separate and distinct bodies, 
of two separate and distinct origins, and dealing with two 
separate and distinct problems of national significance. 

It is inconceivable why he should be so indifferent or so 
incompetent as to fail to take the trouble to find this out 
by the simple process of communicating with you, Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Timber Conservation Board, and with 
Dr. Hugh A. Brown, the Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on the Public Domain. It would also be per- 
tinent to inquire why he reports that “Doctor Compton 
thought the work would cost four hundred thousand 
dollars.” He could easily have learned the truth from 
Doctor Compton himself, namely that the latter had 
nothing to do with and made no estimate as to the cost 
of the Committee on the Conservation and Administration 
of the Public Domain and that as to the cost of the U. S. 
Timber Conservation Board, he advised the President that 


forty thousand dollars, not four hundred thousand dollar 
would be sufficient for the purpose and gave further a 
surance that this modest sum could be raised by privat 
subscription. 

It has, moreover, been no secret but a matter of com- 
mon knowledge, just as easily available to Mr. Bent as t 
anyone else, that the creation of the U. S. Timber Cor 
servation Board was urged upon President Hoover n 
alone by the lumbermen but also by leaders in the cor 
servation movement, agriculture, and in general publ: 
welfare undertakings. It never has been a secret that tl 
men who called upon President Hoover on April 3ot! 
1930, who asked him to create the Timber Conservatio: 
Board were the following: 

Paul G. Redington, President, Society of Americar 

Foresters. 

George W. Sisson, Jr., Board of Directors, America: 
Forestry Ass'n. 

Chester Gray, American Farm Bureau. 

William B. Greeley, Secretary-Manager, West Coast 

Lumbermen’s Association,—former Chief Forester « 
the United States, and Fellow-Society of American 
Foresters. 

Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 

A. J. Peavy, Member Board of Directors, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. M. Ritter, Vice President and member Executiy 
Committee, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

E. G. Griggs, Past President and member Executi\ 
Committee, Board of Directors, National Lumlbx 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 

E. L. Carpenter, Past President and member Executiy 
Committee, Board of Directors, National Lumbx 
Manufacturers’ Ass'n. 

J. H. Kirby, Past President and member Executi\ 
Committee, Board of Directors, National Lumb 
Manufacturers’ Ass'n. 

Jesse H. Neal, General Manager, American Paper an 
Pulp Association. 


It is no secret either, that the members of the Timlx 
Board are not “mostly lumbermen or manufacturers «! 
lumber.” Mr. Bent could easily have obtained from you 
the names of the members of the Board and learned 
thereby that lumbermen and manufacturers of lumber a: 
very much in the minority and are outnumbered by con- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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GENERAL FOODS ANNOUNCES A NEW 


RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENT.. 
VITA-FRESH 








The | 
Story of | 


VITA-FRESH | 


° 








\ 
VW 
ViTA-FREsH, the latest research achieve- 
ment of General Foods, is a complete 
solution to the problem of coffee fresh- 
ness. It has already been applied to 
Maxwell House Coffee, one of General 
Foods’ 20 nationally advertised products. 
Coffee deteriorates on contact with air. 
The delicate, volatile flavors escape, there- 
by causing loss of freshness. Oxygen com- 
bines with oils left in the coffee, thereby 
causing staleness. The best vacuum pack- 
ing now in commercial use removes 90% 
of the air. Vita-Fresh removes more than 
99% of the air and, for practical purposes, 
createsa completeand perfect vacuum. The 
importance of this advance is shown 
from the fact that even a 90% removal 


of air leaves in the can enough oxygen to 
cause some deterioration of the contents. 
Vita-Fresh seals coffee’s fragrance so per- 
fectly that even expert coffee tasters cannot 
tell the difference between coffee that 
has stood for months in Vita-Fresh cans, 
and coffee fresh from the roaster. 

Probability that the new process may 
be made available to other packers is 
disclosed in the announcement that the 
American Can Company has been au- 
thorized to grant the use of it to other 
coffee roasters. 

“The Story of Vita-Fresh,” a booklet 
which should be of interest to both house- 
wife and business man, will be sent 
to you free upon request. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 6K 


250 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, Minute Tapioca, 

Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s 

Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post 
Toasties, La France, Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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If reasons for the slump are conjectural, the recovery 
may be equally unpredictable 





Business Outlook—Two Years After 





By S. PALMER HARMAN 


EPTEMBER marks the second anniversary of the 
S great Wall Street panic, which proved to be 
the first convulsive movement of one of the most 
severe and prolonged periods of depression which 
this country has experienced in half a century. 
No one knows whether the last two years have 
brought more personal hardship than the four or 
five distressful years ending in 1897. It is unfor- 
tunate that we cannot compare the two periods 
in this way, for in the long run what happens to 
banks and security markets and export trade is 
only important in so far as it affects individuals. 

Measured in terms of money and market quan- 
tities, the events since September, 1929, are sim- 
ply beyond comparison with any other period. 
The figures are astronomical. In that memorable 
month the total market value of the shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange was more 
than 89% billion dollars. The latest figure is less 
than 471 billions. During the last two years the 
money borrowed by brokers holding membership 
in the exchange has fallen from more than eight 
billion dollars to approximately one and a quar- 
ter billions. Note that borrowed money accounted 
for nearly ten per cent of the total value of stocks 
in September, 1929, whereas it amounts to less 
than three per cent at the present time—a strik- 
ing measurement of the decline of speculation. 

The Stock Exchange, perhaps, offers the most 
spectacular illustration of the slump, but events 
in other fields have been far more important for 
the average individual. The 550 commodities 
which the United States Department of Labor 
includes in its wholesale price index have de- 
clined, according to the weighted average, no less 
than 28.3 per cent between September, 1929, and 
the end of last June—a downward movement 
which was exceeded in the great slump of 1920- 
1921, but which has had the rather startling ef- 
fect of leaving the present average price only five 
per cent above the pre-war level of 1913. 

This great fall in commodity prices, from what 
was generally regarded as a stable, uninflated 
level, is perhaps the key phenomenon of the en- 
tire business crisis. It represents the painful: re- 


adjustment of markets and of purchasing powe 

It has hindered recovery as no other factor could, 
for it has effectually prevented that large volum 

of forward planning and buying through whic! 
enterprise normally functions. It has thrown mil- 
lions of workers out of jobs and reduced the num 
ber of our citizens’ trips abroad by more than a 
third. It has put a heavy burden on everybod 

who has debts to pay, because on the averag 

more than one-fourth more goods or other prop- }} 
erty must be sold to pay a debt than would have 
been necessary at the old price level. 

What caused it all? There have been endless 
analyses of the trouble during the last two years, 
some emphasizing one phase and some another 
But just as, according to Sir Oliver Lodge, scienc: 
has never been able to offer an ultimate explana 
tion of any phenomenon, so each cause assigned 
for the business crisis is likely to raise the ques 
tion, And what caused that? Innumerable factors 
have contributed, but none seems to get to th 
root of the matter. 

There is one circumstance, however, which is 
so obvious that nobody can miss it and which is 
plainly a great proximate cause, though not the 
ultimate cause, of the slump. That is the misuse 
of credit. We find this factor cropping out, in one 
form or another, in every modern business crisis. 
It seems fair to say that the more wide-spread and 
deep-seated the derangement of credit, the more 
profound and prolonged the trouble is likely to 
be. In the hard times centring around 1893 it 
was the American Government's credit itself tha 
was involved. Foreign investors, on whom w: 
were heavily dependent for capital at that timc 
refused to leave their money in this country whe: 
they saw the gold fund, earmarked to redeem ou: 
greenbacks, dwindling below the established! 
minimum, and when many Americans wanted to 
force creditors to take silver in payment instead 
of gold, which was twice as valuable. Recovery 
began when investors became convinced that we 
intended to pay in gold. 

In 1929, billions of dollars had been borrowed 

(Continued on page 28) 
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In 1849, Conestoga wagons streamed 
across Western plains in the gold rush 
to California. Pioneer gas companies 
operating in that year of the forty-niners 
included Rochester Gas Light Company 
and Worcester Gas Light Company. 


Among other Associated gas com- 
panies and the years they were founded 
are those serving: 


Elmira, New York 1852 


Cambridge, Mass. 1852 
- 1856 


Oe 
New Bedford, Mass. 1850 


Ithaca, New York . 1852 Johnstown, Pa. . 






Seasoned by time, the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric 
Company, one of the first 
five utility groups in the country, has 
demonstrated the many advantages of 
group management of utility properties. 
A long, successful record is the best assur- 
ance of continued Associated progress. 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas and 
Electric System £2 


ers ecuscrmc 
61 Broadway New York sre} 





















24 Sales Ideas 


for 
Investment Bankers 


... ideas worked out for our clients 
...are described and illustrated in 
All embody the 


our new circular. 
principle that 


Selling the Investor 


must be the main objective of the se- 
curities distributor. Copy on request 
to investment bankers interested in a 
single job or in continuous sales pro- 
motion service. 


Challiss Gore 


Securities Sales Promotion Counsel 
19 Rector Street, New York 
Digby 4-5498 




















Regular Dividends 
During 1930,a period of business de- 
pression, not a single stock in our port- 
folio reduced its regular dividends. 
Several in the list even paid extra divi- 
dends. Moody’s composite rating “A”. 


QOCENTU RY 


FIXED TRUST SHARES 


Ask your dealer, or write to 
11] BROADWAY: NEW YORK CITY 
































SAFE INVESTING 


¢ We distribute the securities of Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, and 
other companies of the Insull group—one 
of the largest and most progressive groups 
of public utility companies in the United 
States, operating in 31 states. 


¢ Continued growth and regular divi- 
dend payments place these companies in 
the forefront of the nation’s soundest 
investments. Send for the 1931 Public 
Service Yearbook. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 









New York Kansas City 
Cleveland Los Angeles 
San Francisco Louisville 
Minneapolis Des Moines 
Detroit ——— =~ 
Milwaukee ulsa 
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TRICITY: 


(Continued from page 26) 


to purchase stocks which probably would not be 
able to pay adequate dividends on their current 
market values for a generation. Huge sums of 
credit were being used to hold off the market 
commodities which had been produced in ex- 
cessive volume, thereby creating fictitious and de- 
ceptive prices. Why credit was invoked in such 
staggering amounts at this particular time is a 
question which lies deeply buried in a maze of 
motives and relationships. If we knew the answer 
we might know the ultimate cause of the great 
business illusion of 1929—an era of golden 
mirages in which the keenest minds were often 
unable to distinguish between the real and the im- 
aginary. 

During the last two years these distorted credit 
conditions have been in process of correction. It 
is a slow and painful process, but one which has 
always produced a cure in the end. Although 
credit has been misapplied on an enormous scale, 
it is well to remember that the wealth and eco- 
nomic power of the United States are also enor- 
mous. Since the manner of our falling into a 
slump seems to have changed little in its funda- 
mentals, we are warranted in believing that we 
shall come out of it in much the same way as in 
the past. 





WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 

(Continued from page 24) 
servationists and leaders in general public welfare activi- 
tics. The most surprising misstatement (if one might 
characterize it thus mildly) appears in the first paragraph 
at the top of the first column of page 12 beginning “The 
commission has already laid out a twenty-million dollar 
program of reforestation of farm lands.” One can only 
gasp in amazement—how did our friend Bent get that 
way? 

The Society of American Foresters, as you well know, 
has strongly supported the Timber Board from its very 
beginning. Its President is a member of the Board and its 
Executive Secretary is actively cooperating with yourself 
in carrying on the work of the Board. As its Executive 
Secretary, I stand ready to assist you in correcting any 
public misunderstanding which may result from this evi- 
dent attempt to be clever at the expense of the truth. 

FRANKLIN REeEp. 


It will be some time before a decision can be 
reached in the Narrative contest, but in the mean- 
while the manuscripts which have been found 
acceptable will be appearing in the Magazine. 
From these and the others yet to be accepted, the 
winners will be selected. The task of selection has 
been more than ordinarily difficult because of the 
excellence of the narratives. 

Entries are already being made in the new 
$5,000 contest, and these manuscripts will receive 
immediate attention from editors who are not en- 
gaged on the Narrative competition. 
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A Book of Genesis 


The stirring, disturbing story of how Methodism came to the Old South—The gentle 
descent of autumn leaves in Hampstead—Miss Cather considers some Canadian 
wraiths—A glowing report on Mexico—The last (let us hope) of the Burlesques. 


By R. E. SHERWOOD 


Gop IN THE Straw PEN, By JoHN Fort. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

In this stalwart and poetic novel are exposed 
the roots of a tree that has grown to appalling pro- 
portions and born bitter fruit—a tree whose long 
branches now cast a shadow, and not a welcome 
one, over all of the American scene. It is begin- 
ning to show encouraging signs of internal rot- 
tenness; it is beginning to shiver under the re- 
peated blows of the woodsman’s axe . . . but 
enough, more than enough, of this elaborate 
metaphor. 

“God in the Straw Pen” tells of the coming of 
Methodism to the Georgia hill country a century 
ago. It reveals, in terms of poetic realism, the va- 
ried characters who participated in the hysteria 
of one of the first camp meetings: a hell-shouting 
evangelist, his repressed assistant, and the whis- 
ky-guzzling men and flat-chested women who 
came to be saved not so much from damnation in 
the after life as from the drear circumstances of 
life itself. Without consciously attempting to do 
so, this stirring novel explains how evangelism 
got its grip on the illiterate majority. Although 
set in fiction form, it is as important a piece of 
American history as Parkman’s “The Oregon 
Trail,” for the movement whose genesis it de- 
scribes has exerted an even greater, and surely 
more baneful, influence on our national develop- 
ment than did the migration of the covered 
wagons. 

Please don’t gather from this that “God in the 
Straw Pen” aspires to the formidable dimensions 
of a movie “epic.” It does nothing of the kind. It 
pretends to be no more than a simple, sincere rec- 
ord of an apparently restricted section of Ameri- 
can life. Reading it, however, one gains an in- 
creased understanding of the terrific power for 


good and for evil that is wielded by such public 
enemies as Bishop Cannon and the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals. One sees just what it is that made pos- 
sible such perversions of justice as the Volstead 
Act and the Capone organization. And even those 
who don’t care to dwell on the depressing spawn 
of Methodism will be rewarded by inspection of 
“God in the Straw Pen,” for in it the hitherto 
unknown (to me) John Fort has written a truly 
fine novel. 


Att Passion Spent, sy V. Sackvitte-WeEst. 
Doubleday, Doran, Inc. $2.50. 

Here is another desirable product of the late 
summer season (a season, by the way, which will 
not be remembered favorably by those who sur- 
vived it). 

“All Passion Spent” is immeasurably better 
than its aristocratic but pallid predecessor, “The 
Edwardians.” It has an exquisite surface beauty, 
and a rich internal substance, the want of which 
latter quality enfeebled “The Edwardians.” In the 
foreground is the gentle falling of fragile autumn 
leaves upon Hampstead Heath, but in the back- 
ground is the rumble of reminiscent thunder. 

This tender story of a lady who, at the age of 
eighty-eight, was released from bondage by the 
death of her revered husband, permits Victoria 
Sackville-West to reach the fulness of her literary 
strength. She emerges now from the overcrowd- 
ed ranks of Britain’s bright young people as a 
mature artist. 


SHADOWS ON THE Rock, By Witta CaTHER. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Restraint, understatement, the expression of 
half-truths, have ever been distinguishing fea- 








IO LITERARY SIGN-~POSTS 


tures of Willa Cather’s method. In “Shadows on 
the Rock” these qualities are too deliberate, too 
obviously premeditated, to retain their effective- 
ness. What was a method, and a peculiarly en- 
chanting one, shows signs of degenerating into a 
mere formula. 

“Shadows on the Rock” is not much more than 
an exercise in penmanship, a study-hour tran- 
scription of undigested thoughts provoked by 
readings in the early history of Quebec. Now and 
then, Miss Cather seems to take more than a 
passing interest in her characters—she sees more 
than their shadows, as in one beautiful passage 
when she tells how death came for the Comte de 
Frontenac; but for the most part she is coolly, 
even contemptuously, impersonal in her attitude 
toward her tenuous people. She does not believe 
that they ever existed, even as reflections, and the 
reader will agree with her. 

Despite its original purpose, “Shadows on the 
Rock” is far from being representative of the high 
talents of its author. 


Mexico, sy Stuart CHASE. 
The Macmillan Co. $3. 

It has been observed before in this section that 
Stuart Chase is an extraordinarily able collector 
and presenter of definite facts, but that when he 
goes on to draw conclusions therefrom, he ap- 
pears considerably less impressive. This observa- 
tion is repeated, herewith. 

“Mexico” is Mr. Chase’s fulsome study of what 
the politicians fondly call “our sister Republic 
to the South” (particularly after one or more in- 
nocent Mexicans have been murdered by some 
U. S. Sheriff). It delivers facts, hordes of them, 
. but it seldom pauses to indulge in conclusions. It 
is a thoroughly fascinating book—a bit too glib, 
perhaps, for Mr. Chase is an excessively facile 
writer—and filled to overflowing with the kind of 
news that this expert reporter knows so well how 
to gather. 

The surest proof of the book’s merit, in my 
eyes, at least, is that it promoted in me an over- 
whelming desire to visit Mexico at once and to 
miss not one of the Aztec and Mayan ruins, not 
one of the volcanoes, not one of the social condi- 
tions, which Mr. Chase has so eloquently de- 
scribed. 


Coconut O11, sy Corey Forp. 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam. $2.50. 

There are vague suggestions in “Coconut Oil” 
that Corey Ford is becoming a trifle weary of this 
kind of literary racketeering, and I hope and pray 
that such suggestions are not false ones. For I feel 
sure that I shall utter no complaints (on this par- 


ticular score) if I never see another volume in- 
tended to poke Rollo at the garrulous explorers. 

“Coconut Oil” is described by its delighted 
sponsors as “the African book to end African 
books.” Would that it were the burlesque book 
to end burlesque books! And also, would that it 
marked the final usage of that stale phrase, “the 
something or other to end something or other.” 
The Great War is no longer news, not even in 
Hollywood. 

Some bits of “Coconut Oil” are legitimately 
laughable, but more than a few of its gags have a 
dolorously reminiscent ring. Probably they ap- 
peared before in some of John Riddell’s stuff. 

As for the illustrations: it may once, back in 
the Kawa days, have been a screamingly funny 
idea to collect Heywood Broun, Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce, Jack Dempsey, Dorothy Parker, and all the 
book reviewers on the Algonquin roof and photo- 
graph them in various laboriously comic poses; 
it may be, even to-day, an effective way to in- 
sure good notices from the press; but, in the im- 
mortal words of the distraught mother of Bea- 
trice Herford’s hotel child, it isn’t funny any 
more. 


A NOVEL THAT BELONGS 


BrotTHErs IN THE WEsT, BY Rospert Raynowps. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

“Brothers in the West” shows an important 
and new mentality in American fiction. It is a 
mentality that has been seized, richly, with the 
mythology and mysticism in American ground. 

There is nothing piddling in “Brothers in the 
West.” Here are no minor scenes and lesser situa- 
tions. The situations go deep into earth, and the 
scenes go high into wide skies and far off over 
immense plains to big, lonely mountains. The 
characters are not the kind you see in undistin- 
guished afternoons. They are not to be seen trying 
for things in the classified advertisements of 
newspapers. They ail have a touch of the begin- 
ning of things and their ending. They are philo- 
sophic and fantastic: that is, mythological: and 
the mythology they belong to is of America. 

For Mr. Raynolds shows that America, like 
Egypt or Pheenicia, is immemorial. He mentions 
no times very plainly, and very few place-names: 
The Platte River, the Missouri, and Omaha are al- 
most all. 

Mr. Raynolds is allegorical, too. His persons 
stand for forces in the world. But his allegory, 
though deep, is graceful and easy. It is beautifully 
teasing: telling so much and telling so little. 
There is mystery in Mr. Raynolds’s book that 
comes not from confusion and the desire to puz- 
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AMBROSE BIERCE 


That master of style — the only author about whom five books of biography have been 
published in a single year — had this important work in preparation throughout his long 
career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent writers only, and 
ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. Happily, he brought this volume 
to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities — his last word — and entitled it 


Write It Right 


All of. “He gave all of his property.” The words 
are contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. 
Omit the preposition. 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense of 
except) is regarded as a preposition, to be followed by 
the objective case: “All went but him.” It is not a 
preposition and may take either the nominative or 
objective case, to agree with the subject or the object 
of the verb. All went but he. The natives killed all 
but him. 


Executed. “‘The condemned man was executed.” 
He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is the 
sentence that is executed. 


Fail. “He failed to note the hour.” That implies 
that he tried to note it, but did not succeed. Failure 
carries always the sense of endeavor; when there has 
been no endeavor there is no failure. A falling stone 
cannot fail to strike you, for it does not try; but a 
marksman firing at you may fail to hit you. 

Got Married for Married. If this is correct, we 
should say, also, “got dead”’ for died; one expression 
is as good as the other. 


Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, is 
needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who call 
a political office a “‘chair.”’ “‘Gubernatorial chair” 
is good enough for them. So is hanging. 


Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; its 
use to signify a time, however critical a time, is 
absurd. “At this juncture the woman screamed.”’ In 
reading that account of it we scream too. 


Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of some 
wearisome discourse. It is no better than breadthy, 
or thicknessy. 


Roomer for Lodger. See Bedder and Mealer — if 
you can find them. 


Self-confessed. “A self-confessed assassin.” Self is 
superfluous: one’s sins cannot be confessed by 
another. 


Shades for Shade. “‘Shades of Noah! how it 
rained!”’ “O shades of Cesar!” A shade is a de- 
parted soul, as conceived by the ancients; one to 
each mortal part is the proper allowance. 





$1 Price Reduced to One Dollar $l 


Still another enormous edition — mass production — enables the publishers to reduce 
the former low price. Don’t bother to make out a check. Simply enclose a dollar bill at 
our risk. The book, postpaid, will follow by next mail. Durable cloth binding. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders, lawyers, clergymen, educators, 
students, “‘Write It Right” is being purchased by many thousands of others who are 
mindful of the supreme importance of correct diction. One reveals his ignorance when 
he misspells a word; he reveals greater ignorance when he misuses it. Many in charge of 
large enterprises, aware that in good writing precision is the point of capital concern, that 
the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire argument and endanger important 
negotiations, are ordering this volume in large quantities for use by their secretarial staffs 
and representatives generally. There is no substitute for this book; there is none like it. 
All revel in its irresistible wit. In family circles many a merry evening is passed in testing 
one another’s knowledge of word values, while, at the same time, the young student re- 
ceives the best kind of training in clear thinking. 





For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. Many classifications are presented : history, 
reminiscence, critiques, fiction, poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. Catalogues upon request. 


37 East 28th Street WALTER NEALE, Publisher New York 
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literature looks at the frontier 


and makes a momentous record of it. 
This is a guide to that extraordinary 
group of novels about the American fron- 
tier from Garland’s “Son”’ to “Cimarron.” 


The Rediscovery 
of the Frontier 


by Perey Holmes Boynton $2.50 





“to make medicine 


intellectually respectable...” 


Six thoughtful and thought-provoking es- 
says in which Dr. Cohn formulates a pol- 
icy for medicine. 


Medicine, Science, 


and Art 
by Alfred E. Cohn 





“nugae amatoriae ” 

A rich interpretation of the poetry of the 
Goliards. With some superb translations 
by Howard Mumford Jones. 


Medieval 
Latin Lyrics 
by Philip S. Allen 


$4.00 





sockdologer...helliferocious 
The colorful words of early American 
English discussed by their contemporaries 
in some twenty heretofore inaccessible 
essays. 

The Beginnings of 
American English 
edited by M. M. Mathews 


you may have... 
our complete catalogue for 1931-32 


for the asking... . 


$2.50 





The University of Chicago Press 
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zle and impress, but from the on-and-on sugges- 
tiveness or undulation of his material and his 
mind, together. 

The story of “Brothers in the West” is of how 
two brothers, who go through the world of 
America, meeting snow, animals, trees, moun- 
tains, people—all sublimely and lovingly as one, 
meet and steal a woman, profound, intricate and 
powerful, too; how for a long while Karin, the | 
woman, is a loving, yet constant force against the 
oneness of Charles and David, the brothers; and 
how, by her dying, they are able to go toward 
their own magnificently languid death newly as 
one. 

Mr. Raynolds’s book comes off for me. His 
mind took on a new sort of job in the fiction of 
the United States, and the job has fared well. 
Charles and David have the frailties they should 
have, also the timelessness and invulnerability. 
The other characters fit into this religious, fic- 
tional scheme. Elks fight wolves fiercely and 
meaningfully in the book; million-year-old moun- 
tain ranges have their right place—the ages are 
dealt with fairly; there is a miraculous trail 
straight out of Mexico and, seemingly, going 
straight far north into New Mexico and the 
American States above it; not named. And though 
the novel has no Wilkie Collins wheels of plot, 
it has narrative oneness. It is like “Moby Dick” 
in ways; better than the White-Whale pursuit 
book in some. But Raynolds, I mean, is like Mel- 
ville in so far as they have both seen earth doing 
things on land and water and had to tell about it 


in novel form. 
Ext Srecekt. 


‘**POOR GEORGIE”’ 


Tue Cotonev’s Daucnter, sy RicHarp ALDING- 
ton. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


The author of that remarkable war novel, 
“Death of a Hero,” has written a new novel deal- 
ing with certain aspects of post-war England. To 
say that in all respects it is as good as, and, as a 
novel structure, better than, its predecessor is defi- 
nitely to place Mr. Aldington in the front rank of 
English novelists. Here is a writer who can man- 
age an idea without, unlike Mr. Wells, allowing 
it to obtrude on his fiction; and he can write from 
—not with—indignation, without allowing it to 
degenerate into propaganda. He has genuine pas- 
sion, which should take him far, provided he does 
not let it lapse into a formula. It is this passion 
which makes his novel verge so often on satire: 
not a bad thing, since it provides the punch so 
essential in a critic of the prevailing social order. 
We would not have it away. 
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Goncourt Prize Winner 


MALAISIE 


By Henri Fauconnier 
“This year the jury of the 
Goncourt prize has been wise 
and happy in its choice. 
Malaisie is a delightful book, 
an elixir to sip, tasting its rare 
philosophy and beauty.” — 
London Times $2.00 


Winner of the National 
Arts Club Prize 


IN DEFENSE 


OF TOMORROW 


By Robert D. Bowden 


Mr. Bowden makes a brilliant 
defense against the pessimis- 
tic criticisms and wild proph- 
ecies concerning our present 
civilization, $2.00 


Hamlin Garland 
COMPANIONS 


ON THE TRAIL 


The author of A Son of the 
Middle Border continues the 
account of his literature pil- 
grimage begun in Roadside 
Meetings, bringing the story 
down to the beginning of 
the War. $3.50 


MEXICO: A STUDY OF TWO AMERICAS 


By STUART CHASE 


in collaboration with Marian Tyler 








Edwin Arlington Robinson 


MATTHIAS AT THE DOOR 


With all his mastery of portrayal, Robinson now gives us 
a profoundly penetrating analysis of three men and one 
woman whose lives had intertwined and each of whom 
met with defeat. With subtle strokes he makes these 
portraits worthy of a place in his gallery of memorable 
masterpieces, 

Limited autographed edition $25.00 


Regular edition $1.75 
John Masefield 


MINNIE MAYLOW‘S STORY 


In this first collection of poems to appear since his appoint- 

ment as Poet Laureate of England, John Masefield ably 

displays the power that won for him his high honor. There 

are narrative tales in swinging verse, dramatic sketches, 
and poems of the sea, 

Limited autographed edition $25.00 

Regular edition $1.75 


THE GOLDEN THREAD 
By PHILO M. BUCK, Jr. 


Tracing the golden thread of tradition in literature —the 
long record of man’s attempt to communicate his hopes 
and aspirations, struggles and triumphs—in a style and 
manner that is wholly captivating. $4.00 


The DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE ALIGHIERI 
Translation by JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


C. H. Grandgent says: “Professor Fletcher’s translation is 
by far the best I have ever seen.” Beautifully illustrated 
with thirteen Botticelli drawings and a portrait of Dante. 

Limited edition $25.00; regular edition $5.00 


Lewis Browne 


SINCE CALVARY 


“Those who liked This Believ- 


“A wise and witty and profound and beautiful book... He 
makes life in Mexico seem singularly exciting and colorful 
and peaceful.”— New York Herald Tribune. 

“No recent volume that I know of has given a more 
alluring picture of that land.”— Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow 
Illustrations by Diego Rivera $3.00 


HILL TOWNS ang CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY 


By DOROTHY NOYES ARMS 
Etchings and Drawings by JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


A narrative and pictorial account of Mr. and Mrs. Arms’ 
journey through northern Italy, with reproductions of 
fifty-six drawings and etchings by Mr. Arms. Limited edi- 
tion, with one original signed etching $100.00 

Regular edition $25.00 


Prices subject to change 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~~ 60 Fifth 
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Avenue 


ing World will like Since 
Calvary even better... The 
story of Christianity was never 
more interestingly told.”— 
Saturday Review 3.50 


PORTRAIT OF 


AN AMERICAN 
By Robert P. T. Coffin 

The life of William Winship, 
a man of Maine, is an epitome 
of the traditional spirit of the 
American pioneer. Mr. Coffin 
recounts it with color and 
gusto, $2.00 
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The FIDDLER 
of the RITZ 


Memoirs of ARMAND VECSEY 


Conductor of the Ritz-Carlton Orchestra 
With an Introduction by COSMO HAMILTON 


TARTING life as an obscure Hungarian medical 

student, he became a great musician and leader 
of a famous orchestra. He has been the friend and 
entertainer of kings and queens. These witty and 
piquant memoirs, written by himself, record with 
rare ironical sympathy the heart-breaks and trag- 
edies, the loves, humours and diversions of great 
and fashionable people all over the world. $3.00 


1900 A.D. 


By PAUL MORAND 


Author of "New York," etc. 


BRILLIANT "flashback" at France at 
the turn of the Century. In it are the 
glittering life of Paris, the ferment in lit- 
erature, intimate glimpses of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Anatole France, the Rothschilds, 
King Edward, and other leading figures of the day. 
$2.50 
THROUGH THE LICH GATE. A Biography of The 
Little Church Around the Corner. 
By Ishbel Ross. Illustrated from 16 dry points by 
Ralph L. Boyer. Deluxe, $7.50. Special Deluxe, with 
autographs of Rector, Vestry and others, limited to 
175 copies, $50.00. 


HILLINGDON HALL, or THE COCKNEY SQUIRE. 
By Robert Smith Surtees. With an introduction by 
Siegfried Sassoon. New Edition with 12 colour 
plates limited to 1000 copies, $7.50. 


RENAISSANCE VISTAS 
By Maude Fiero Barnes. Informative essays for the 
student of art or history. $2.00 


DUTCHESS COUNTY DOORWAYS, and Other Ex- 
amples of Period Work in Wood, 1730-1830. 

By Helen Wilkinson Reynolds. A magnificent photo- 
graphic and textual study of period Architecture and 
family life. $22.50 


THE DEEP SEA LIBRARY: 

The Cruise of the Alerte, by E. F. Knight; Great 

Storms, by L. G. Carr Laughton and V. Deddon; 

Strange Adventures of the Sea, by J. G. Lockhart. 
Each $1.25 


Catalogue of other publications sent on request 








Publications of 


WILLIAM 
FARQUHAR 
PAYSON 


598 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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But the chief merit of the new novel is that it 
is concerned with types rather than with indi- 
viduals; least of all is it autobiography, as was in 
some measure the case in the “Death of a Hero.” 
This is not to detract from the authenticity of the 
heroine, Georgie, who is real enough as a separate 
entity, though she has her counterpart in thou- 
sands of women longing in vain for husbands in 
the bereft British isle. “Poor Georgie”—as she is 
called by one of the characters—seems, on first 
impression, a caricature of her kind—caricature 
in the sense that all great characters of fiction are 
caricature, 7. e., being a legitimate exaggeration 
of what they stand for in life—but in the end the 
cumulative pathos of her dilemma makes a truly 
tragic figure of her. Greater praise cannot be 
given. But Georgie by no means holds the stage 
like a star actress. The minor characters are all 
excellently done and fall naturally into the pic- 
ture. Georgie’s father, the Colonel, and his wife, 
Alvina, “erect and horse-womanly,” are genuine 
Empire products, ably perpetuated. But the gem 
of the collection is undoubtedly the man of real 
British common sense, Mr. Judd, father of Lizzie, 


a servant-girl gone wrong. Seems Couenune 


KAY BOYLE: ARTIST 


Weppinc Day anp Oruer Srortes, By Kay 
Boy e. 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. $2. 


These thirteen prose pieces would be sketches 
rather than stories, technically speaking, but for 
one thing: they clearly imply whole stories. On 
the surface they are merely pictures or moods, 
like any sketch; but they contain inevitabilities 
that make the complete stories evident and the 
further telling of them unnecessary. They are far 
from slight in plot or idea. They are brief, not 
because of condensation but because of structural 
ellipsis. 

The style is striking. The reader is first pleased 
and then astonished to find a great smoothness of 
sentence rhythm and an immediate communica- 
bility of thought in this very carefully studied 
phrasing. The rhythm is secured by a natural 
run-on time order of the clauses, as though one 
were telling the story orally, in homely vernacu- 
lar idioms, without searching for words. The skil- 
ful use of repetition, which Kay Boyle learned 
partly from Gertrude Stein and partly from old- 
er writers like De Quincey, is another element in 
this rhythm—a repetition not for “emphasis” but 
for intensifying a mood, for bringing out and 
holding suspended an emotion until its signifi- 
cance comes home. 

Almost as notable as the rhythm is the use of 
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Penhally 
by Caroline 
Gordon 


A distinguished _ first 
novel by a young South- 
ern writer whose stories 
in ScriBNer’s and other 
magazines have won high 
praise. It is a novel of 
family life in the South. 
“Penhally”’ is the name of 
the mansion that houses 
generations of Llewellyns 
—proud, quarrelsome, 
clannish, and thoroughly 
American. The time of 
the novel spans a century 
—from 1831 to 1931. It 
contains countless fasci- 
nating characters, each 
playing his or her own 
variation in successive 
ages of the old tunes of life 
and love. $2.50 


Hurricane 
by 
Nahum Sabsay 


This extraordinary novel of the 
Russian revolution and civil war is 
a tremendous picture of a national 
upheaval, of a people torn up by 
the roots. Not only does the reader 
see the epochal events of those 
months that “‘shook the world,” 
but through the amazing genius of 
the author—one of the few Rus- 
sian novelists writing in English— 
he feels them as well. The varied 
fortunes of the leading characters, 
a young girl of the upper classes 
and her officer lover, are depicted 
with a vividness and power that 
make the novel one of the really 
fine books of our time. $2.50 
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Virtuous 
Knight 


by Robert E. 
Sherwood 


author of 
“The Road to Rome,” etc. 


This is “Bob” Sher- 
wood’s first novel. You 
know him for his Literary 
Sign-Posts in ScriBNER’s 








Snug 
Harbour 


The Collected Stories of 


W. W. Jacobs 


There is endless amusement 
in these fifty-eight tales, col- 
lected from eight separate vol- 
umes, of the Night Watchman, 
the three seafaring pals, Old 
Sam, Peter Russet, and Ginger 
Dick, and many others 
A Scribner Omnibus Book. 


O81 pages. $2.50 
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Big-Enough 
by 
Will James 


author of “Lone Cowboy,” “Smoky,” etc. 


The story of a cowboy and a cowhorse, 
born on the same day, and how they grew 
up “until they was big-enough, Big-Enough 
for most anything.” 
Billy Roper and his lit- 
tle horse are among the 
author’s most engaging 
characterizations and 
their many adventures 
are filled with the lore of 
the West that Will 
James so inimitably re- 
cords. There are about 
fifty drawings by the au- 
thor. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 





and for the brilliant dia- 
logue and pungent situa- 
tions of such successful 
plays as “The Road to 
Rome” and “* The Queen’s 
Husband.”” His talent for 
breathing vibrant life into 
men and women of days 
long past is at its best in 
this colorful, worldly-wise 
story of the Crusades and 
of a young knight who, in 
an age of embattled faith, 
had an incorrigibly curi- 
ous mind. $2.50 





Three Pairs of 
Silk Stockings 


by Panteleimon 


Romanot 
“The most interesting novel 
of contemporary Russia,” sai 


the New York Times of this 
story of the educated classes un- 





r the Soviet. 
Third large printing $2.50 
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For People who want 


to get more Pleasure 
out of Life 
Here’s aRemarkable Plan 


Culture is no longer a snobbish word. It doesn’t necessarily 
mean a college education. 


Thinking people, whether college educated or not, have 
discovered that reading good books teaches them to enjoy 
good books. Their minds are opened to a broader view of 
life. They are able to cope with new situations. They make 
their lives well balanced. Men have learned that it isn’t 
manly to be ignorant. Women know that it isn’t cute to 
be un-read. 


It’s an established fact that a knowledge of the classics 
brings greater business and social success. But these are 
only incidental reasons. Whoever has felt the thrill of 
increased knowledge possesses a joy that lasts a lifetime. 


America’s greatest educator, Dr. Eliot of Harvard, made 
possible this plan that enables every man and woman to 
become well read. He opened the gates of culture to all. 


The task of assembling in one set the really worth while 
stimulating writings of all.time could have been accom- 
plished by no other man. From his lifetime of study and 
teaching he was able to give the world the now famous 
library, Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf (The Harvard Classics). 


Don’t fail to find out more about this remarkable plan. 
This famous free booklet, ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day,” con- 
tains Dr. Eliot’s own plan of increased happiness. It also 
describes the volumes which are equal in beauty to the 
finest books in private libraries, yet cost less than popular 
fiction! Besides, by the Collier’s plan of convenient pay- 
ments, price is almost of no consequence to your budget. 


There is a real message for you in 
the free book, a message of per- 
sonal development and new hap- 
piness. It comes to you without 
cost or obligation when you mail 
this coupon. Act now! 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
DIST. CORP. 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the 
new Home Library edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics) and contains Dr. Eliot’s own 
statement of how he came to select the greatest library of all 


time. 


{ Mr. 
meena! be sg Near ainrisusitdh ie & ance et aeriin at ae Rca aap areca etic ‘ 


Miss 


Address 


250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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a new and extraordinary turbulence of metaphor. 
“When he looked at me I felt my flesh lit like 
a candle,” thinks the woman in “Bitte Nehmen 
Sie Die Blumen.” And the brother and sister in 
“Wedding Day”: “She turned her face to her 
brother and suddenly their hearts fled together 
and sobbed like ring-doves in their bosoms. This 
was the end, the end, the end, this was the end.” 
And again: “He had a sympathy for women 
which charmed his eyes into warm heavy tents 
and which set shadows in his cheeks when he 
smiled.” : 

It is no slight triumph, furthermore, that Kay 
Boyle has a wide range of subject-matter and of 
character types in this handful of tales. She has 
a father and daughter in “Episode in the Life of 
an Ancestor,” a mother and son in “Theme,” a 
bourgeois wife enamoured of a “Nancy-boy” in 
“Madame Tout Petit,” and so on—though this 
sort of analysis conveys nothing of the taut de- 
scription of the relationships. “Polar Bears and 
Others,” one of the best stories in the book, de- 
scribes a conflict within the minds of two peo- 
ple, the woman’s shown by her thoughts, the 
man’s by his behavior. “Letters of a Lady” is a 
clever revelation, through the stiffly worded let- 
ters of a Spanish lady to an English doctor, of 
both their characters—with no great kindness to 
the doctor. 

Kay Boyle is like Poe—inspired and at the 
same time coldly conscious (and somewhat pre- 
cious) in craftsmanship. If one could combine 
George Bernard Shaw and William Blake, say, 
one might get a short-story writer something 


like Miss Boyle. OAKLEY JOHNSON. 


THE NEWS-MAKERS 


Hor News, sy Emite GavuvreEavu. 
Macaulay. $2. 


My Norrucuirre Diary, By Tom CLARKE. 
Cosmopolitan. $3. 

When the Thomas Carlyle of 1990 sits down to 
write of the passing Century, he will need these 
two books—Mr. Gauvreau’s very desperately. 
Neither of them is a good book; they are merely 
important books. Mr. Gauvreau is now editor of 
the N. Y. Daily Mirror and was editor of the 
Graphic. He was the High Priest of Tabloidism 
at a time when no life, no reputation was invio- 
late. He practically invented Daddy Browning; 
he helped roast Ruth Snyder on a public spit; his 
men peeped through key-holes, stirred up Love 
Nests, resurrected ancient murders. The historian 
will need to understand this crazy, diabolic, un- 
believable time..It seems past now; either the 
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Harpers 


PRESENT NINE DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 


‘“*WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS" 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Man’s Own Show: 


CIVILIZATION By George A. Dorsey 


Smvccarr Lewis says: “As a fellow student of the puzzles of human 
behavior, I salute his last great excursion. In this new book he has 
civen us even more than in WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN 
BEINGS.” Joun B. Watson says. “If I had Stalin's power I would 
want every individual in my country to read this book and to show 
by examination that he had read it carefully.” Henprix WitLeM 
VAN Loon says: “A hundred years from now this book will stand 
forth like an ancient Roman watch tower.” 977 pages. $5.00 


The Opening 


of a Door 
By George Davis 


“This novel is a high achievement 
in creative literature. Worthy to 
rank with the best of its time. Here, 
from amid the multiplicity of new 
novels, is one to buy, to experience, 
and to preserve.”"-N.Y.Times. $2.50 


Susan Spray 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
“The most successful novel that 
Miss Kaye-Smith has written since 
“Joanna Godden.” Its central figure 
is a more interesting and exciting 
creation than Joanna herself.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 
September Selection of 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 


BROTHERS 


Forty Stay In 


By John W. Vandercook 


In this, his first full-length novel, 
the author of Black ‘Majesty tells a 


‘tipping story of the strange West 
\frican Coast and the spell it casts 
mn the lives of a white man and 
woman who meet and love there. 


Thursday eS 
April 


IN THE WEST 


By Robert Raynolds 


“A richly human, deeply erotional 
novel of the lives of two brothers on 
the Western prairies in the days when 
the first steps were taken by white 
men to start communities in the 
wilderness,""—Harry Hansen, N.Y. 
World Telegram. $2.50 


John Henry 


By Roark Bradford 

In this new novel of a black Hercules, 
as in Ol’ Man Adam, there are the 
imaginative quality, and whole- 
souled humor which has endeared 
Roark Bradford to the American 
reading public. Illustrated with 25 
wood-cuts by J. J. Lanken. $2.50 
September Selection of Literary Guild 





By Alberta Pierson Hannum 
“An enchanting story of simple and 
curiously intense mountain folk, 
filled with rich idiom and trenchant 
phrases, startling for its poetic 
magic. A rich tale.”"—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 


The Prince 
of Scandal 


By Grace E. Thompson 
A delightfully outspoken picture of 
George IV, his amours and his 
mistresses. “It is an almost unbe- 
lievable tale: and Miss Thompson 
has told it with very superior charm. 
A marvelous story.” —The Outlook. 
$4.00 





Leonard Wood: 


SOLDIER AND PRO-CONSUL 


By Hermann Hagedorn In these: fascinating volumes 
readers will find what is undoubtedly the most important American 
biography of the year. Indian fighter, Rough Rider, Cuban and 
Philippine administrator, Wood lived a life packed with notable. 
events. His campaign for the presidency, and his encounters with 
Wilson and Baker in the World War are told for the first time in 
this authentic biography. 0 illustrations. 2 volumes. $10.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK 
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tabloids are tamer or the audience is too jaded foj , 
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could do it with the same irresponsibility with the les 
AT 95 CENTS A COPY with The Graphic carried on its phony crusades rhetor 
Northcliffe, as an individual, was as fantastic indivi 
ruthless, and unbelievable as The Graphic was a, ed un 
Willa a newspaper. The Clarke book is a good picture] '° PF 
of the man. 7 clear i 
C h 5) | K. S. Cricuton. 
athers 
os ry a d : RHETORIC AND POETRY 
famous novel ea by ae pee ApamasTor, BY Roy CAMPBELL. Dofta 
~ Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial Press. $2.50. L 
D E AT H Cc Oo M E Ss Roy Campbell’s choice of poetic subject mat- Cape ; 
ter is always the tremendous, the terrible; his Easi 
FOR THE use of imagery indicates a constant emphasis} transl: 
upon a kind of sinister force which animates his} of its 1 
South African world and floods his own feelings. picted 
A R Cc H B I Ss a Oo Pp Man for him is, like Nature itself, uncompromis-] the no 
COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED IN ONE VOLUME ingly bent toward his own egoistic fulfilment. of the 
To achieve these effects of terror and power] of Do 
” Mr. Campbell depends almost entirely upon rhet-}| supers 
Other Recent Titles oric. Rhetoric jane defined as that tet of writ-| llanos, 
A HISTORY OF THE BORGIAS ing in which the linguistic apparatus is more sions 


than enough to carry the idea and is always} A red 
therefore, overbalancing either the idea or the} Luzar 
emotion. Rhetoric is the tool of a good many] trickle 
poets—was the chief tool of so great a poet as the so 

SANINE By Artzibashev Milton. In a less important poet like Campbell,} One ¢ 
THE DECAMERON fy Boccaccio nA — a a — a jarring 
: ric is likely to indicate a rather impoverished im- 
THE OLD WIVES’ TALE By Arnold Bennett agination naiiee toward the oral the merely] PER 

THE COUNTERFEITERS By André Gide pictorial. As a tool, moreover, it is likely to turn 


against its user: once the level of rhetorical elo-] Hicrv 
quence has been fixed, it must be held to; it can-| 4/fred 


THE MODERN LIBRARY not, as do these last two lines, tumble suddenly Ad 
GI ANT S to a lower level: aay 
Ike 


By nameless capes, where the slow thunder prowls, 


By Frederick Baron Corvo 


THE LIVES OF THE TWELVE CAESARS 


By Suetonius 
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; . ‘ ‘ the ta 
} TOLSTOY'S WAR AND PEACE Such quotations give an idea of Mr. Camp- pone 
; BOSWELL'S bell’s method. His South African material is alia 
| strange and interesting, at times compelling. But} 914 4, 
LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON in the treatment of such poems as To a Pet Co- sik 
{ VICTOR HUGO'S LES MISERABLES bra, The Zulu Girl, The Veld Eclogue: The rte 
4 One Dollar A C Pioneers, African Moonlight, the power of the suena 
4 ne woner opy unusual is often blurred by a rather overstrained] j;-. 
y ihe it tencieaiions and yet essentially rather commonplace use of} ¢. 7. 
Send for th Modern Lib list words, and by the poet’s conventional and un- auff c 
end for the new Modern Library lis pliable rhythms. ~s 

THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC., 20 East 57th St., N. Y. Mr. Campbell’s poetry has been compared with P san 

Hart Crane’s and particularly on the ground of} 14... 
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Crane’s use of rhetoric. There is actually very 
slight basis for comparison: Mr. Crane has a 
strong creative imagination which forges and 
fuses his images and controls his use of rhetoric; 
his poems spring from the imagination not from 
the lesser fancy magnified by the employment of 
rhetorical language; his rhythms are strikingly 
individual. None of these virtues can be grant- 
ed unreservedly to Mr. Campbell whose desire 
to project his own rather disorganized and un- 
clear intensities has led him into excess. 
Epa Lou Watton. 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Dofta BArsara, By R6muto GALLEGOs, TRANS- 
LATED BY Ropert Ma tory. 
Cape & Smith. $2.50. 

Easily one of the best South American novels 
translated into the English language. Life in one 
of its most brutal and relentless aspects is here de- 
picted vividly. Written in a graphic, simple style, 
the novel plunges one into the dreary realms both 
of the vast llanos, or pampas of Venezuela, and 
of Dofia Barbara’s brooding soul. Lustful and 
superstitious, cruel as life itself in the baneful 
llanos, she is the hybrid product of morbid pas- 
sions and of a budding love choked by tragedy. 
A redeeming character, that of Doctor Santos 
Luzardo, and many a refreshing description 
trickles like so many beams of sunlight through 
the sombre pictures which dominate the book. 
One experiences an exotic thrill crowded with 


jarring suspense. 
} —— DIoMEDEs DE PEREYRA. 


THE HAPPINESS OF WANDERING 


Hicuway Into Spain, By MicHaEt AuRousSSsEAN. 
Alfred H. King. $3.50. 

A dangerous book for an active man or woman 
to read in the Spring time—this narrative of a 
hike from Paris through the south of France, 
across the Pyrenees and into Spain. The joy of 
the open road beckons from every page. Here are 
two men—one twenty-two, the other, who tells 
the tale, in his thirties—doing what they really 
wanted to do for the first time in their lives, 
striding without a care through quaint villages, 
old towns with castles and cathedrals, across 
mighty hills—and all told in a friendly, conversa- 
tional yet very knowing fashion. It is the travel 
journal of two men who knew how to relish 
life, who didn’t give a hoot for the embalmed 
facts of guide books but who found the real 
stuff of life wherever they trod. It is no mere 
“travel book.” A fine, brave philosophy of life 
shines through its pages, and there are times 
when the susceptible reader will want to close 











You’ld hate to know 
what your friends did 


” 


with the “gifts” you “selected” for them — with the 
probably futile hope that each selection might become 
one of the intimate keepsakes that one keeps in sight 
for remembrance’ sake! 

Dr. Cadman says: This book should be in a man's vest 
pocket wherever he goes. 


Many men do so have it. Women too, in the purse. People keep 
buying it to give to friends because so pleased when given it by a 
friend. Many tell of their pleasure in seeing the little book on the 
recipients’ living-room tables. Of course, the name in gilt stamped 
on the cover makes even a nice book nicer. Incomparable for bon- 
voyage, for stay-at-home — for any gracious occasion ! 


The Complete Sayings of Jesus 
Ideal Embodiment of the Golden Rule 
A gilt-edge small book with clear print on exquisite 
Bible paper: ALL the Sayings, in joined lucid sequence. 
Authentic because verbatim. Christ speaking for himself. 
No interpolations. Read it through within four hours! 


Cloth (blue), edges gilt.......... postpaid $1.10 
Fabrikoid (grey), edges gilt.......... i 1.30 
Leather (black), edges gilt, deluxe .. " 1.75 
Morocco (black), edges gilt, de luxe... - 2.25 
Morocco (red), edges gilt, de luxe... ” 3.25 
Morocco (blue), edges gilt, de luxe... - oes 
Morocco (white), edges gilt, de luxe. - 25 


Plain Cloth (only in packets of 6), per pkt., p’pd 3. 60 
Add 75 cts. if a name is to be stamped in gilt on the cover 
In gift-box for mailing, if requested (gratis) 

D. H. PIERPONT & CO. 
Williamsburg P.O. Box 56 Massach usetts 














Mary Lee Davis’ new book 


We Are 
Alaskans 


Intimate, personal 
close-ups—drawn 
in action—of true 
f Alaskans. 


49 Illustrations by 
author and 
sketches by 

Otaus Jonan Mure 

$3.50 

By same author: 


UNCLE SAM'S ATTIC, the Intimate Story 


of Alaska—s3 Illustrations - $3.50 


ALASKA, THE GREAT BEAR'S CUB 


27 Illustrations - $2.00 
At all bookstores 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
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The Books of the Month 


W. ARE LIsTING here for ready reference the books of the month 
which are reviewed by William Lyon Phelps in ‘As I Like It’’ and 
Robert E. Sherwood and the others in Literary Sign-Posts and, in 
addition, books for which space for review has not been found but 
which are no less important for that reason. If there is a bookstore 
in your community, we urge you to patronize it; it deserves your 
support. If there is a bookstore to which you might send for books, 
check the list below and send it to the store. If neither is available 
and you wish an easy, convenient way of ordering these or other 
volumes, we shall be glad to help you directly. Simply mark the 
books you want and send a check or money-order to cover the 
regular price. If you wish books not listed here, write the titles 
you desire on a separate sheet, mark your name plainly, and they 
will be forwarded in the same fashion. 


(God in the Straw Pen, John Fort; Dodd, Mead, $2. (J Shadows on the Rock, Willa Cather; Knopf, $2.50. 

D!NAll Passion Spent, V. Sackville-West; Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. (CD Happy Sinner, Elizabeth Herbert; Farrar and Rinehart, $2. 

DD Mexico, Stuart Chase; Macmillan, $3. (CO Three Virgins of Haworth, E. and G. Romieu; Dutton, $3. 

(J Coconut Oil, Corey Ford; Brewer, Warren & Putnam, $2.50. (0 A Short History of the Brontés, K. A. R. Sugden; Oxford, $1.75 
( Brothers in the West, Robert Raynolds; Harpers, $2.50. (C0 The Flower of Life, Thomas Burke; Little, Brown, $2. 

OA Realist Looks at Democracy, Alderton Pink; Stokes, $2.50. CJ Roosevelt: His Mind in Action, Lewis Einstein; Houghton Mii- 
(0 Modern Civilization on Trial, C. DeLisle Burns; Macmillan, $2.50. flin, $3. 

(CD The Colonel's Daughter, Richard Aldington; Doubleday, $2.50. (C0 The Omnibus Jules Verne; Lippincott, $3. 

(J Wedding Day, Kay Boyle; Cape & Smith, $2. (0 The Oregon Trail, F. Parkman; Farrar and Rinehart, $3. 

(0 Hot News, Emile Gauvreau; Macaulay, $2. (J Science and Religion; Scribners, $1.75. 

(0 My Northcliffe Diary, Tom Clarke; Cosmopolitan, $3. (CD The Fine Gold of Newman,” ed. Reilly; Macmillan, $2.50. 

(0 Adamastor, Roy Campbell; Dial Press, $2.50. (CD Steamboat Days, F. E. Dayton; Stokes, $6. 

(J Snug Harbour, W. W. Jacobs; Scribners, $2.50. 0 Luke, John A. Scott; Northwestern Univ. Library, 50 cents. 

(0 Dofia Barbara, Rémulo Gallegos; Cape & Smith, $2.50. (C Barrie Bibliography, B. D. Cutler; Greenberg, $7.50. 

CD Highway Into Spain, Michael Auroussean; Alfred H. King, $3.50. (0 Autographed Poems of Kipling; Doubleday, Doran, $100. 

C) England the Unknown Isle, Portheim; Dutton, $3. (C0 The Mystery of a Butcher’s Shop, A. Mitchell, Dial, $2. 

C) Hurricane, Nahum Sabsay; Scribners, $2.50. Black Buck, L. C. Hopkins; Little, Brown, $2. 


i E. Phillipps Oppenheim; Little, Brown, $2. = : 
Hier Body Speaks, Aaron Soe bese Casta Frinde rh =. : ( The Fourth Plague, Edgar Wallace; Doubleday, Doran, $1. 
(0 The Three Fishers, Francis Beeding; Little, Brown, $2. E (Cj The Murder on the Bus, C. F. Gregg; Dial, $2. 
(CD Seeing Red, Eve Garrett Grady; Brewer, Warren, $2. ( Murder in the Air, D. L. Teilhet; Morrow, $2. 
(0 The Virtuous Knight, R. E. Sherwood; Scribners, $2.50. (0 The Murder at Avalon Arms, Owen F. Jerome; Clode, $2. 


LITERARY SIGN-POSTS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I am enclosing my check (money-order) for $......-..-..-------+ Please send me the books checked above. 


BIG NED 2. 20 2c cc cece ce cccc ce cccccncccccccccecccncocwcccccccoccce cc ccceccccce cece cecscecccececncncscncecccncenececccccececccccncccccocorncocccocececocecscocecs cocccece cece 





ADDRESS ... 2. 00 ccc cc co cc co cece cncccccccccccwcccccccccccecccscncwcecncececocecececc cece scenes cecocececcccceccco cece cece co cccecccecccececoccccesccccceescocececccorscccccs 
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William Lyon Phelps 


has written a new book 


HUMAN NATURE 


The ever-popular author of “Love,” 
“H: ° ae OP “WV ao a, 88 ont _« 
appiness,”’ and “ Music” writes a 
genial, graceful, wise analysis of his 
fellow-man. It will encourage all 
who read it to meet life with laugh- 
ter. 3rd printing. 
$1.00 at all bookstores 
Inc. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 





























“The most gorgeous show on earth” 


WASHINGTON MERRY- 
GO-ROUND 


“ HEY are all included, from the Presi- 
dent down. The diplomats in all their 
‘starched futility,’ the social set, the nice 
young men of the State Department, the in- 
mates of ‘The Monkey House’ on Capitol 
Hill, the White House secretariat, the press. 
No real court would be complete without 
its ponderous dukes and well-meaning bar- 
ons. They include such famous individuals 
as the Secretary of State, Wrong-Horse 
Harry; the former Ambassador of Mexico, 
Little Nemo; and Andrew Mellon, ‘the man 
who stayed too long.’ No review could ever 
do Washington Merry-Go-Round justice— 
it must be read.” 
—Maunritz A. Haticren, The Nation. 


WASHINGTON MERRY- 
GO-ROUND 


The Sensational National Best-Seller 
in Non-fiction $3.00 


HORACE LIVERIGHT wc. new york A~ 
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If books are your 
kingdom — 
LIVING AUTHORS 
is your crown! 








IVING AUTHORS is a new 

kind of book. It is a personal 
introduction to about four hun- 
dred contemporary authors, pre- 
senting, besides accurate facts, 
figures, a photograph and bibli- 
ography, the little intimacies 
that add so greatly to the enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of an au- 
thor’s works. . . . Here is Erich 
Remarque, the organist in a maa- 
house; Knut Hamsun, conductor 
on a Chicago street-car; Bernard 
Shaw working for the Edison 
Company ... and a thousand 
other surprises. 


“LIVING AUTHORS 
is our idea of an abso- 
lutely indispensable book 
for any reader. It is fas- 
cinating.”’ — Chicago 
Tribune. “An invalu- 
able book for reference, 
ceith odd lots of pleasure 
for the literary minded.” 


N.Y. Times. 


LIVING 
AUTHORS 


A Book of Biographies 
Price, $5. From Your Bookseller 


Tue H. W. Witson Company 
950 University Avenue, New York 
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One of the outstanding non-fiction 
successes of the present season! 





This is one of those rare books—an autobiog- 
raphy not intended for publication. Married 
into a royal German family at an early age, 
loved by nearly every man who met her (ex- 
cept her husband), friend of the royalty and 
nobility of all Europe, this beautiful English- 
woman set down her daily life in her diary. 
This book is that diary. 

Here, in revealing glimpses and candid anec- 
dotes, is light on the lives of lords and ladies. 
Here we meet King Edward, King George and 
their Queens, the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, 
Aga Khan, the Emperor and Empress of Rus- 
sia, the Vanderbilts, Drexels and Goelets. 
“Tndiscreet,”’ says the London Spectator, “but 
the charm of her personality makes indulgence 


BETTER 
LEFT 
UNSAID 


Leaves from My Private Diary 








by 
DAISY, PRINCESS OF PLESS 
9th Printing—$5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
300 Fourth Ave. New York 














ROSICRUCIAN LIBRARY 





the book and moon a while. There is laughter in 
it, adventure, tenderness, descriptive passages of 
rare beauty. There have been few books like it— 
Hazlitt’s famous essay on walking has the same 
spirit—and there won’t be another book to match 
it for a long, long while. 


ENGLAND THE UNKNown IsLe, spy Paut Conen Port- 
HEIM. Dutton. $3. —This Austrian critic of England 
and the English says: “the whole structure of their society 
is based on the fact that the ownership of land is the 
height of their ambition’’—to which all the Forsytes from 
“Superior Dosset” to Soames would agree. His criticism 
though keen is generally kindly and the book makes easy 
and enjoyable reading. 


Simpce Peter Crapp, sy E. PxHittipps OppENHEIM. 
Little, Brown. $2.—Now and again the prolific Mr. O. 
tires of intrigues and indulges in a romantic orgy. “Simple 
Peter Cradd” is such a book. A hard-working middle-aged 
Londoner unexpectedly inherits a million dollars—and 
steps out. The ensuing complications are quite impossible, 
and very pleasant entertainment—“escape”’ literature with 
a vengeance. 


Tue Twenty-Five Finest SuHort Stories, sy Epwarp 
J. O'Brien. Richard R. Smith. $2.50.—A fine, repre- 
sentative collection by a man ably fitted for the job. From 
Flaubert and Melville to Hemingway and L. A. G. Strong. 


Tue TuHree Fisuers, sy Francis Beepine. Little, 
Brown and Co. $2.—A story of international intrigue 
and high-class deviltry. The writer, still suspect as an 
alias of E. Phillipps Oppenheim, is a master of this sort of 
yarn and his new book is as good as the best of its thrill- 
ing predecessors. Diverting and well written. 


Seremnc Rep, sy Eve Garrett Gravy. Brewer and 
Warren. $2.—Mrs. Grady was put out of Russia for tell- 
ing a Russian joke on Stalin in a Saturday Evening Post 
article. The joke and the article are in her book along 
with many other amusing incidents. Mrs. Grady heard a 
lot of stories during her sojourn in Russia and here they 


are. Witt1aM WEBER. 








From Press and Pen 





RRANGING LIBRARIES We tune libraries. We clean, 
Duttons, Inc. arrange. catalogue, replenish, 
681 Fifth Avenue out, renovate, equip, pack 
New York City pn transfer your library. 


RENCH BOOKMAN Visit or-Write ‘‘ Headquarters 
202 West 96th St. (near for French Books and Maga- 
age» 1 New aes zines.” Careful, prompt atten- 
City. Telephon tion and reasonable prices. Cata- 
Riverside $3732, logue, roc. (stamps). 








UTOGRAPH LETTERS AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
Walter R. Benjamin Celebrities bought and sold. 
578 Madison Avenue Publisher “The Collector.” 
New York City Sample free. 


Books, short stories, articles and 
verse criticised and marketed. 
Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ 
Workshop, Inc., 133 E. Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Agent 





Spy, 1821: Mohicans, 1826; Deer- 
slayer, 1841; Two Years Before Mast, 


OOKS WANTED 


Du: 1840 ; Typee, 1846; Moby Dick, 1851; 

a er Little Women, 1868; Tom Sawyer, 
. 1876; Ben Hur, 1880; Sister Carrie, 

Boston, Mass. 1900; Virginian, 1902; Single Hound, 


1914, Ask for list, Be soks Wanted. 





Books, novels, serials, stories, and 


Dvoran NDEs articles | i. Sales c 





10%. Special department for stage 


Literary Broker and and radio plays. New York and 


Consultant Hollywood representatives. Estab- 

6 N. Michigan Ave. lished 1925. Submit work direct for 

Chicago reading without obligation, or write 
cette details. 


(Editorial Services, Independent of Sales Service, Avatladle,) 


The largest publishers of privately 
rinted and limited editions in the 
Jnited States, invite you to send for 

their free literature on such books 
and on their unexpurgated publi- 
cations dealing with curiosa and 

esoterica. 


Pos Fitch. BOOKS 
98 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





yped. Special attention to 
James Knapp Reeve book manuscripts. Advice as to 


and Agnes M. Reeve markets. Established 25 years. 


Beiter Franklin, Ohio © textbooks for writers. Cata- 


SS FOR WRITERS | a a. Criticized, Revised, 








RAKE, JAMES F., INC. Rare Books, First Editions, and 
14 West 40th Street Autographs of unusual value 
New York City and interest. 








logue. 
HE SCRIBNER Any book—first editions, rare, or 
BOOK STORE current—for the child or grown- 


up. Visitors and correspon- 


597 Fifth Avenue 
dence invited. 


New York City . 
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